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BURNT OFFERING. 
BY H. H. 


THE fire leaped up, swift, hot, and red ; 
Swift, hot, and red, waiting a prey ; 
The woman came with swift, light tread, 

And silently knelt down to lay 
Armfuls of leaves upon the fire, 
As men lay faggots on a pyre. 





Armfuls of leaves which had been bright 
Like painter’s tints six months before ; 
All faded now, a ghastly sight, 
Dusty and colorless, she bore, 
And knelt and piled them on the fire, 
As men lay faggots on< pyre. 


Watching the crackle and the blaze, 
Idly I smiled and idly said : 
‘Good-bye, dead leaves! Go dead leaves’ 
ways. 
Next year there will be more as red.”’ 
The woman turned, and from the fire 
Looked up as from a funeral-pyre. 


TI saw my idle words had been 
Far crueler than I could know, 
And made an old wound bleed again. 
“Tt is not leaves,’ she whispered low, 
‘*'That I am burning in the fire, 
But days! It is a funeral pyre.’’ 





A TRIBUTE TO HORACE BUSH- 
NELL, D.D. 


BY WM. W. PATTON, D.D. 





Ir must ever be counted one of the hap- 
piest circumstances of my life that for 
eleven years I was a pastor by the side of 
Dr. Bushnell, our church edifices being 
but a stone’s throw apart and our residences 
but slightly more distant from each other, 
It thus chanced that we were brought much 
into each other’s company, aside from the 
meeting in the weekly gathering of pastors 
and in the district association. And as the 
years went onthe intimacy increased and 
ripened into a tender friendship, which the 
intervening space of a thousand miles 
during the last nineteen years has never 1n- 
terrupted. What have I not gained in many 
ways, intellectually and spiritually, from 
the influence of his conversations and let- 
ters, as well as of his books! Not that all our 
ideas were in harmony, or that our 
methods of labor were the same. The fact 
was quite otherwise. We were always ear- 
nestly but good-naturedly differing as to 
matters of theory and of practice; and he was 
not at allin the habit of withholding crit- 
icisms, though he had also, in turn, the grace 
not to resent them when they came from 
the lip of a friend. 

At first I was not particularly drawn to 
Dr. Bushnell. Our views did not coincide 
as to the value of ‘‘revivals” or as to the 
duty of the state and of the church on the 
question of slavery; while his manner was 
sometimes so abrupt as to seem ungracious 
and to be offensive. But in time it became 
manifest that what was thus trying to oth- 
ers arose from a natural brusqueness and 
from holding very decided opinions on 
every possible question, which opinions 
were expressed without reserve and with- 
out thought of the sensitiveness which 
those of an opposite view might 
have under his strong language. In- 
wardly he had a genuine loyalty to truth, 
and what most tried him was to observe in 
others any lack of this fundamental quality. 
To substitute personalitics for argument 











and opprobrium for logic, to circulate sus- 
picions, instead of making open charges, to 
treat every attempt to fetter the philosophy 
of a doctrine as a deadly thruét at its heart, 
was a meanness and a bigotry which 
affronted his moral sense. In expressing 
his detestation of what appeared to be such 
conduct, he may occasionally have over- 
stepped the bounds of wisdom and charity 
in the emphasis of his rebuke, and not 
always have done justice to his critics and 
opponents. He began to grow upon my 
regard just at the point where antagonism 
seemed about to develop in a pronounced 
form. His volume ‘‘God in Christ” had 
come out, filled with apparent heresies and 
creating a profound sensation. He called 
at my study to propose an exchange of 
pulpits, and I frankly told him that I must 
decline until my mind had found relief on 
the question of his doctrinal soundness and 
especially as regarded the subject of the 
atonement. He received my answer with 
the greatest patience, expressed sorrow 
that his language in the book had disturbed 
me and others so seriously, and declared 
his conviction that on careful examination 
I should find that he had not substantially 
departed from what was understood in New 
England to be Evangelical truth. Not long 
after he was virtually arraigned before our 
Hartford Central Association, on the report 
of a committee appointed to examine his 
book, to see if it taught heresy, and my 
heart was warmed toward him by his 
admirable spirit. The majority of the 
committee reported that it didso teach, 
and the minority that it did not. My mind 
was also relieved of its burden with refer- 
ence to his essential orthodoxy after listen- 
ing to his able defense and his review of 
New England teachings on the philosophy 
of the atonement. At the close of the dis- 
cussion the Association adopted the minor- 
ity report and acquitted him by a vote of 
about eighteen to three or five. 


It did not endorse his peculiarities of 
thought and statement: it even expressed 
regret at some of the language which he 
had used ; but it felt convinced that he held 
to the main fact of the Gospel—that Jesus 
Christ had done and suffered that which en- 
abled God wisely and safely to pardon pen- 
itent offenders—though he rejected every 
penal explanation of the atonement, and 
laid a special stress upon the power of what 
Christ did, to affect character and produce 
penitence, justifying men by making them 
just, as well as by graciously treating them 
as such. 

Brought thus to renewed confidence in 
him, without acquiescing in his modes of 
statement, yet deriving clearer views of 
many truths from his fresh presentation of 
them, there followed years of delightful in- 
tercourse, the happy spiritual effect of 
which I hope never to lose. For, intellect- 
ual and. speculative as Dr, Bushnell was 
generally imagined to be—as though he 
could be nothing else—he was profoundly 
spiritual. Perhaps in his earlier ministry 
he was somewhat lacking in this respect 
and leaned too much toward an original and 
brilliant treatment of topics in the pulpit, 
and to a reliance on ordinary church work, 
without chenshing sufficient sympathy with 
the aims and efforts of those who were 
earnest promoters of the ‘‘ revival” type of 


But certainly he gained grace to 
prejudices, so as to appreciate 
all who ly sought to honor God and 


save men, while his own desires became 





greatly drawn out toward securing a bigher 
style of piety in the ministry and in the 
chureh. Hence, he read with interest and 
recommended to others Professor Upham’s 
works, and when Mr. Finney came to Hart- 
ford, in the winter of 1851-2, Dr. Bushnell 
welcomed him cordially, united in the 
revival meetings, and invited him fre- 
quehtly to his house with special purpose 
to compare views on the subject of holiness. 

These two theological giants were utterly 

unlike in intellectual respects—Mr. Finney 
being severely logical and intensely prac- 

tical, while Dr. Bushnell was one-third 

poet, one-third philosopher, and one-third 
mystic. Mr. Finney had lived from his 
first religious experierce in the midst of fe- 
vivals, and had been for many years a re-. 
néwned and successful evangelist; while 
Dr. Bushnell had relied more upon home 
influences and the steady operation of the 
ordinary church life and work. Mr. Fin- 
ney was little versed in books and did not 
pretend to keep pace with literature and 
art; while Dr. Bushnell had scholarly tastes 
and wide culture. Dr, Bushnell’s alleged 
heresies had also been on the very points 
where Mr. Finney’s strength had been laid 
out in preaching and teaching, and to 
| which he attached importance as the very 
power of the Gospel. Yet there the two 
grand men would sit and talk, hour after 
hour, totally disagreeing in their philosophy 
on certain mooted questions, but agreeing 
in their aims and burning desires and in 
their belief that Christians might claim and 
receive far higher blessings than were usu- 
ally supposed to be any part of our earthly 
inheritance. As Dr. Bushnell remarked: 
“The experience was good enough to be 
true on any philosophy.” And he expressed 
to me a strong liking for Mr. Finney, as a 
tpinister of powerful mind and remarkable 
Singleness of aim, saying once to me of him: 
‘* He is pure gold.” 

I do not know that Iever heard Dr. Bush- 
nell preach a sermon without quarreling 
with some of its positions, and yet feeling 
wonderfully lifted and strengthened by it 
as a whole. Hence, while he was 


not my beau ideal of a church pastor, as re-, 


gards either completeness of instruction or 
general management of affairs, yet for my 
personal profit and enjoyment I would 
rather have sat under his discourses than 
under those of any minister whom it has 
been my privilege to hear. No one else so 
united the highest intellectual powers with 
the deepest spirituality; no one else so 
blended a rich imagination with the ex- 
hibition of genuine religious truth; no one 
else made the service of God seem so ex- 
alted a privilege, started in the mind so 
many fertile trains of thought, or filled the 
soul with such ennobling motives of action. 
It was one of the losses which I most 
seriously anticipated and afterward felt, in 
removing to the West, that I should be 
taken out of the atmosphere of his society; 
and it has been one of the chief attractions 
of my frequent visits to Hartford that I 
could for a brief season renew the com- 
munion with my old friend by an hour of 
converse. I fear that I sometimes wearied 
him by a too protracted call; but the double 
luxury to mind and heart was not to- be 
foregone.. A strange mistake they made 
who deemed him almost a rationalist be- 


cause he reasoned so sharply on the absurd- | 


ity of theological dogmas which he rejected. 
His rationalistic tendencies ceased when he 
came to questions of the intercourse of God 


with the human soul, to the power of 
prayer, and to the sphere of the super- 
natural. His confidence in that direction 
was limited only by the promises of God’s 
Word, and his explanation of the weakness 
of the Church was that it had not faith as a 
grain of mustard seed. This trait gave him 
a childlike simplicity and docility in con- 
versing with experienced saints of limited 
education, but who seemed to have been 
taught of the Holy Spirit. And so up to 
the latest interview which I had with him, 
in November last, I always left his presence 
impressed with an influence at once invig- 
orative and refining. I failed to see him at 
my last call, two weeks before his death, as 
he was quietly sleeping; but I learned that 
he was peacefully awaiting the coming 
change. 


anne 


RAMBLING THROUGH ROME. 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


I CLIMBED the broad and magnificent tufa 
steps that lead from the shops up to the top 
of the Capitoline Hill, past the colossal 
figures of Castor and Pollux, and right in 
the face of the grand old brass emperor on 
his brass horse, and found a whole tide of 
people pouring up and down, and quite a 
ittle army hanging about the broad steps 
and idling about the little wolf in its wire 


Mothers would lead their little children 
up carefully to the balustrades that rise be- 
fore the cage and point them out the wolf, 
and tell them the wonderful story of Romu- 
lus and Remus. And they would tell it, 
too, asif it had happened but yesterday. 
Perhaps these Roman mothers thought this 
to be the very wolf that had been so kind 

jto the twins; for these peasants seem to 
have no idea of dates whatever, although 
they can tell you nearly all the great events 
in the history of Rome. 

And what a queer-looking, foxy little 
wolf it is! It is precisely like a Californian 
coyote in action and appearance. Let us 
, hope that it is not so in spirit. 

Little boys held on to each other in a sort 
of shiver as they came to look at the harm- 
less little creature, and evidently contem- 
plated it with a feeling of terror. But 

it is as harmless as a kitten. So is its 
counterpart in the garden on the Palatine 
Hill. They are a sort of cross between a 
very lazy yellow dog of a nameless species 
‘and a brown, chicken-stealing fox. This 
one on the Capitoline got out of his wire 
‘cage, not long ago, and ran off down 
through the town. All Rome was in terror, 
The people thought they were to be de- 
voured by this wolf, and retired to their 
palaces and shut the portals. An English 
| gentleman, however, found the little fellow 
soon after in a side street, took him by the 
back of the neck, tucked him up under his 
coat, and, taking him back to the hill, re- 
stored him to his keeper. Then Rome was 
glad once more. 

Passing the little wolf and the army of 
little urchins that hung about the ‘‘ Nurse 
of Rome,” I turned to the left when once 

‘on the top of the hill, and entered the mu- 
' seum. 
Mounting the first stairs, I stood in the 
little room where the poor Dying Gladiator 
' sinks upon his shield and dies. 

I was now before the one work in marble 
worth making the circuit of the world to 
see. You cannot get away from this pitiful 





| face and figure, if you would. Theman is 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











down, dying. - He is~ half resting on® his 
right havd but you seem to see him. sink- 
ing. Ym are certain he will fall evel 
moment. “His brow seems to perspire. ¥Ou 
hold your breath as you look at him, and 
sympathize with him, and suffer with 

You are actually suffering with this i; 
of ancient marble. What a despair in his 
held@down face! What a sick look in his 
swooning eyes! 


It seems tome as “if.a man ‘could stand } 


before fliis immortal creation and repeat 
literally the lines of Lord Byron’ on the 
Dying Gladiator, although he had never 
heard or read the lines in his life. 

Once a poet stood, before this figure and 
looked at it long and earnestly. At last he 
said, with a sigh: ‘‘ Byron has done me more 
wrong than all the world together. He has 
ruined my future; for if he had not written 
those poems of his I should have written 
them, and it seems tome I should have 
written them just as he wrote them.” 


“* Butchered to make a Roman holiday.’ 


‘* Bet your life. That’s why the Romans have 
got so many holidays. How d’ye do, M.?”’ 
And the merry-hearted Mollie W., from 
California, shot out her hand and. shook 
mine with ail the heartiness of an old vet- 
eran who had just met acomrade of many 
campaigns, 

“Come along, governor,” she cried to 
her father. ‘‘ Here heis! Now, then, if you 
want an antiquity, buy that! Oh! how-sick 
he does look. It makes me hungry!” So 
saying, she took me by the arm, and, leay- 
ing her parents and the party of Americans 
to walk around and wonder at the “sick” 
gladiator, she led me on into the next 
room. 

“* And oh! thou thunder-stricken nurse of Rome, ”’ 


cried Mollie, as she caught sight of the big 
brass wolf standing up astride of the two 
twins, and pointing out her sharp nose, and 
looking as stiff and stupid as a wooden hob- 
by-horse. 


“*Oh ! thou thunder-stricken nurse of Rome.’ 


‘© Why don’t you quote Byron, Mr. M.? Why 
don’t you quote Byron? Don’t you know 
that everybody spouts Byron that comes 
to Italy? That’s why they put so much of 
Byron in the guide-book. Want to have it 
ready, you see. Why, when I go into the 
Coliseum I fire Byron at the Coliseum. 
When T go into any place or any city, and 
I want to stand there and say something 
nice and sentimental, why, I just turn to 
my red-back book, and then it is all ready, 
all ready, all cooked up. Byron, Byron, 
Byron!” 

Then pretty Mollie clasped her ruddy 
hands, put her parasol up under her wing 
of an elbow, and, pouting out her lips, began 
in a loud and solemn voice: 


“* And oh! thou thunder-stricken nurse of ’— 
‘? 


Oh! just see! Just look there! How one of 
her hind legs has been split and torn! Bet 
that’savhere the dogs caught her. Eh?” 


“* And oh! thou thunder-stricken’— 


Poor little twins! How hungry they do 
look! Come along! come along! Let’s see 
this old Socrates. Why, he looks like an 
Irish plug-ugly;-with his nose all knocked 
up. Bet your life! Square off, old Sock!” 
And then she threw her parasol up under 
her arm, doubled up her fist, and stood in a 
very warlike attitude before the old phi- 
losopher, who had, perhaps, seen quite 
enough of that in his lifetime to last him to 
the end. 

At length Mollie fell in with one of the 
handsome and polite sergeants in attend- 
ance, and went on to another room, as the 
General came up; but I still lingered about 
‘*the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome,” for 
to me it was full of history and meaning. 

Then Mrs. W., having done with the 
Dying Gladiator, came in, with her face 
wet with tears, and, lifting up her eyes, saw 
the storied wolf and her twins. She then 
bowed her head, threw up her hands, 
clasped them together, and, perfectly cer- 
tain that she was doing something very 
original, said: 

“* And oh! thou thunder-stricken nurse of Rome!’ ” 


Then there came in an old party with 
green glasses and a very large umbrella; 
and, looking up, he started back, and with 
extended arms and umbrella said, in a deep 
and dreadful voice, that sounded as if it 


Dab if they had” their own 
quo 





might come up from out a pulpit: 


“*And oh! thou thunderstricken nurse,of Rome!'” 


‘Phen, feeling that he had done a new thing 
Pp and done it well, the green glasses and the 


, umbrella.passed on in the-wa i Mrs. W.., 
of men | 
who could not on great oceasions like this |. 

te'the immortal poet: 
A young inan just tetfn séhoo! came next, | \ 
and, walking up to the frigid shapen. | 


wolf, he deliberately opened ‘iis fedhbools, | 


and, striking an oratorical attitud®, read as 
follows, in a loud, elear voice: 
“* And oh! thou thunder-stricken nurse of Rome!’” 


Then this young man passed on, feeling 
very sure that this thing had never been 
done before. 

A tall and bony woman entered now, and, 

lifting her gold-rimmed spectacles, — she 
walked straight up before the nose of the 
brass wolf, put her nose against it; and then, 
stepping back, made a grimace at it and said: 
‘‘Booh!” Then she shook her head and 
said: ‘‘ Don’t you think I’m afraid of you, 
if you did have twins.” Then, stepping 
still further back, she opened a book, turned 
through he leaves, and at last seemed to 
find what she sought, for she adjusted her 
spectacles, and then she shrieked out, in a 
voice that was sharp enough to split eyen 
the brass ears of the brass wolf: 
“* And oh! thou thunder-stricken nurse of Rome!’” 
Then the special correspondent took ott a 
carpenter's rule, and, measuring the extent 
of the rupture on the hind leg, she made a 
note of it in her book and passed on. 

Another figure, tall and gaunt and thread- 

bare, stood in the presence of the bronze 
wolf. Then a long, lean umbrella shot 
down upon the floor, and the old man said, 
in a voice that seemed tocome from the 
grave: 
“* And oh! thou thunder-stricken nurse of Rome.’” 
Then, taking up his umbrella and assum- 
ing the most meek and humble carriage and 
expression of countenance, he went up and 
reached out his hand and tried to tear off 
one of the twins and put it in his pocket; 
but, finding it was too securely fastened, 
and also finding that a sergeant who seemed 
to be asleep was not asleep, he passed on. 

The American party, having completed 
the round of the museum, returned; and 
Mollie, bouncing into the room as she had 
first entered it that morning, found me still 
dividing my attention between the Glad- 
iator and the Wolf. 

‘Come! Bet your life you’ve got to 
come. You can’t shake me. I come from 
California, I do; and I know my way about. 
Now you come along. That’sa good old 
boy.” 

‘«But where do you go, Miss Molle?” 

‘*Oh! we're all going to jail, you know! 
Won’t that be jolly? Bet your life I'll: 
have a flirtation with the jailer. Make him 
give me up his keys, and all that, you 
know.” 

‘But what jail are you going to this 
pleasant weather?” 

“Oh! the jail, you know, where they 
kept St. Paul and St. Peter, and where poor 
old Jugurtha was starved, and where the 
jailer was baptized, and where the spring 
of cool water came up to baptize him in, 
and all that, you know. Didn’t you never 
hear of it all? Well, I read it this morning 
in the guide-book. It’s just here, you 
know. There it is. Here’s the door. 
They’ve turned it into a church, you see.” 

Down, down, down, and around the old 
priest led, and as he passed down a step so 
narrow that Mollie and her mother could 
hardly pass their crinolines through he 
crossed himself devoutly and told his 
beads and mumbled his prayers. 

‘Say! Look here, Mr. Monk, now what 
does that mean?” 

Mollie stopped the whole party in its 
dark descent of the narrow stairs, and 
stopped the good priest in his prayers, and 
would not pass on till he turned about and 
explained that the hole in the wall made to 
the right was the place where the head of 
St. Peter struck one day when the jailer 
pushed him down the steps toward his dun- 
geon, and that it was one of the most 
sacred things in Rome. 

Soon we reached the round dark cell, 
There, above us, just high enough to per- 
mit one to stand, swung a lamp, You 
could see the very hole through which the 
great African king was dropped when they 
starved him to death. There lay the same 


; on,” " eo gh ina 
j a ek nfo on a: cold, damp 


great stone that was closed above his living 
grave. You could alm ou 
could almost hear the ston} 

« Ye gods, how coldare the hot b aden. ” 


* “And this is the stone that 8 al sat 





rock, ins manner gb refreshing that it fairly 
took the food father’s breath. 

‘And this,” the priest began again, “‘is 
the holy fountain of water that burst forth 
to baptize the converted jailer.” 

‘Mollie, I thought you were going to 
flirt with the jailer.” 

‘Flirt with your grandmother! Do you 
suppose I want to flirt with a man ina 
-brown petticoat?” 

** Ah! well, Mollie, never mind. We will 
send for the Count, and fancy that he is 
jailer.” 

‘Oh! I'm so hungry! Look here, Mr. 
Monk, hand me that dipper.” 

The California girl had been fumbling all 
the time in her pocket, and at last had 
brought out a roll of sandwiches and a 
wing of chicken. The astonished priest 
passed the dipper of water, and as he pro- 
ceeded to tell all the wonderful things that 
had taken place in that terrible prison the 
little lady sat on the sacred stone, drank 
from the holy fountain, and eat her lunch 
of sandwiches and chicken-wing with per- 
fect satisfaction, while her mother stood by 
and looked tearfully, and all tried to follow 
the good priest in his mournful catalogue 
of crimes. 

‘*Nomore, Mr. Monk. Thank you. Now 
I am ready to go.” And the arbitrary little 
tyrant led off up the narrow steps, munch- 
ing a chicken-bone as she went. 

“And they have turned this into a) 
church, too,” said the quiet old General W., 
looking up as we passed out and bent our 
steps toward the Temple of Vesta. Pass- 
ing over the sort of bridge that crosses ex- 
cavations of the Forum—that, in fact, runs 
right over and above the remnants of the 
ancient Forum—we soon stood before a 
little round structure of marble, topped 
with a rotund roof of tiles, and not a great 
deal larger than a wigwam of buffalo skins 
in the West. 

We entered. There was one priest there 
to open the door, and another to stand be- 
fore the altar and beg money. We saw 
some old relics, some wretched pictures, and 
that was all. 

“And when was this built?” atu the 
General. The priests could not tell. They 
could not tell when it was built, who built 
it, or what it was built for. They only 
knew that it was called the Temple of 
Vesta, that it was a church now, and that 
sometimes it stood up to its waist in the 
waters of the Tiber, on whose very brink 
it was built. 

The General again fumbled in his vest- 
pocket for the expected five francs; and 
Mollie rubbed her chin at the blue Madonna, 
with the lamp at her feet; and I mused and 
wondered what was the difference between 
this lamp in this Christian age and the 
lamp and the sacred fire of the vestal vir- 
gins that burned in these same walls, at- 
tended by never-sleeping virgins, twenty 
centuries before. 

‘‘ Well,” said General W., feeling that he 
was buying a great deal of religion, as he 
tapped his vest-pocket—‘‘ well, they have 
turned this into a Catholic church too.” 

It was but a few steps from the Temple 
of Vesta to the Temple of Fortune—just 
across the narrow, dirty street from the 
house of Rienzi the Tribune. 

We found that this ancient and venerable 
structure was of more imposing propor- 
tions bya great deal than the Temple of 
Vesta; but, to the infinite disgust of the 
General, who was anything but a Catholic, 
we found a great leathern apron swinging 
there, and a priest to pull it back and im- 
portune you for alms, 

The same mournful pictures, the same 
blue Madonna, with the dim lamp at her 
feet, and that was all we found in the an- 
cient and storm-stained Temple of Fortune. 

Again the General fumbled in his pocket. 
I mused anf wondered if the goddess would 
be kinder to me now that I had 
grimage to her shrine: and 
rubbed her chin; and Mrs. W. rubbed her 





nose and said; 


eS 
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**Oh, my!~?What a smell!” 





And what t?” askedsthe General, 
with a smiling air and géeture at the group, 
as we stood under the marble neaves of the 


house of, the Isast.of the Tribunes. 

“ Let us see the Cloaca Maxima,” said I. 
“Tt is inst here, close by the Tongap of 
Janus.” © 

“The Cloaca Whatma?” asited, the mis- 
chievous Mollie. 

“Why, the great Cloaca,”” I answered. 
‘Tt is the great drain cut by the Tarquins, 
and it has been the sewer of Rome for more 
than twenty centuries.” 

‘‘No, no,” said the General, raising his 
voice. ‘‘We will not gothere to see a 
sewer so oldas that; for if we do we should 
find it turned into a Catholic church. 

“Then I propose the Theater of Marcel- 
lus.” 

‘‘ But is it not shut in Carnival?” asked 
the General. 

‘‘Ah! yes. This theater is shut this Car- 
nival and every Carnival. And, in fact, it 
has been shut ever since about the time of 
the death of Julius Cesar.” 

‘‘Bet your life I want to go there. I’ve 
heard all about this place. Pirates there, 
and all that. Thieves! banditti! Jolly, 
won't it be? Comealong! Buckle on your 
swords!” 

And off led the lively Mollie up and 
through the way of the Montanare, between 
the Tiber and the Capitoline Hill. 

“‘ How tired and hungry it looks!” Mol- 
lie stood before the mighty structure with 
her back to the Tarpeian Rock, and in that 
one sentence photographed the grand old 
battle-torn edifice better than many a pol- 
ished page could do it. 

By degrees we drew up to the dingy 
shops and dens in the once lofty and beau- 


Nifully-chiseled arches of the theater. 


‘ Soon we found our way into the shop of 

an old maker and vender of antiquities, 
and the General was at once at home and 
very delighted. Ah! yes, the General knew 
an old coin at the first glance. He had at 
least a thousand coins, all procured at im- 
mense cost of time and money. He felt of 
those before him, and pronounced them 
about the best he had everseen. He talked 
in a very patronizing ‘way to the cunning 
old vender, and told him that they had got 
to making spurious old coins in England, as 
well as in America, and shipping them to 
Rome 

The cunning old vender seemed greatly 
surprised, as no doubt he was at some part 
of this information, and crossed himself de- 
voutly, and then proceeded to express his 
contempt and abhorrence of such deception 
in the strongest terms. 

‘Be careful,” said the simple-hearted 
Californian General—‘‘ be careful, my old 
friend, or they will impose upon you. You 
see they may come down here to you in 
your isolated retreat, and sell you these 
coins at a seeming sacrifice, and ruin you— 
ruin you both in fortune and your good 
name.” 

The old vender was very much afraid 
they would, indeed, and his hands trembled 
and shook as he handled his coins, that 
seemed old enough to be the baby-toys of 
Father Time. 

Mollie was amused with all the many 
curiosities the venerable dealer set before 
them with a trembling hand on the rickety 
bench by the door; and so was her mother. 
They liked these things, because the good- 
natured General liked them. They were 
his great delight, and the party lingered 
here even till the setting of the sun. 

Many and many a coin and many a 
curious brass sphinx and copper cat and 
serpent were selected and set aside, and the 
old dealer kept blessing his patron saint 
and the good Madonna who had led these 
people to his door. 

** You should be on the Corso with these 
things. You should be on the Corso, by all 
means, or, at least, in the Via Condotti,” 
said the General to the old palsied vendor. 

«‘ Ah! that has been the ambition of my 
life. But my children are so many and my 
customers are so few that I have never 
dared leave the shelter of this gloomy den 
_of ours; and here I must live and die,” 
sighed the old man, “umless the good 
Madonna sends me some day another cus- 
tomer as kind and generous as yourself.” 


“ Another customer! Well, I will send 
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you another customer, I will send you two 
three, four. We will buy, before we leave 
Rome, the whole of your stock.” 

“Then at last my fortune will be made, 
my daughters will be married, and I shall 
have a shop on the Corso,” said the old 
man, clasping his hands before the good 
General and shedding tears of.genuine joy. 

It was getting chilly in that damp and 
cheerless part of Rofhe, and we prepared to 
move on. 

The General drew out a full wallet of 
Italian notes and counted down the old 
man—the maker and vender of new an- 
tiquities—his full price and demand without 
a murmur. It was like a fairy tale. He 
had never seen or, at least, never touched 
so much money in all his life. It was 
nearly a thousand francs and his fortune 
was indeed made. 

The store of antiquities was carefully 
packed in a little bag, and one from the 
dozens of idle boys about the door was 
selected to bear them on his back for the 
General to the door of his hotel. 

Suddenly the old vender threw up his 
hand to the side of his head, as if he had 
just remembered a very important and 
wonderful secret. He touched the General 
with his finger. 

“Signor.” 

The General bent his head to listen. 

‘‘T have the serpent!” 

*The General waited for an explanation. 

“‘T have a bronze of the original serpent 
seen by Eve in the Garden of Eden.” 

The General was both astonished and 
delighted. 

‘Will you only look at it—look at it 
now? I will tell you the history of it some 
other time. I will only tell you now that 
this little coiled-up image, which I will find 
in a moment” (and he kept feeling about in 
the cracks of the wall, as if he was looking 
for and was about to find a real live ser- 
pent)—‘‘ I will only tell you now, I say, that 
this serpent was modeled by one of the 
great-great-grandchildren of Eve. The 
name, I regret to say, has not reached us; 
but there is no doubt about this.” 

The General had begun to smile with that 
incredulous smile that is the terror of deal- 
ers in antiquities. 

“‘T tell you that it was made by one of 
the grandchildren of Eve, while she sat by 
in the chimney-corner smoking her pipe of 
an evening and reading her Bible and at 
intervals giving him directions as to how 
the serpent looked and behaved when she 
saw him in the Garden of Eden.” 

‘* But,” protested the honest old General 
and railroad king, ‘‘I—I—I don’t believe a 
word of it.’’ 

‘‘T can prove it—prove it. 
Signor, only let me prove it?” 

The General bowed his assent, and the 
old man laid hold of his coat and began to 
talk as only an Italian merchant can talk. 

It was getting late; and Mollie protested 
that she was getting hungry. The General 
really was becoming convinced. 

‘* And what will you take for it?” 

‘Five hundred—no, no, you have been 
sO generous, so just—one hundred—” he 
stopped, looked in the General’s face, and 
thought he still saw a smile of incredulity 
there, and, catching his breath, went on: 
‘fifty francs. I will take fifty francs for 
the bronze serpent of the Garden of Eden.” 
And he laid it, coiled up, in the General’s 
hand, as he, all breathless, finished his 
speech. 

The General paid him the money, and 
we moved away, as the railroad king stood 
lifting the precious serpent in his hand and 
rubbing its scaly mane and very remarka- 
ble-looking head. 

Taking a step after the party, while the 
delighted old vender of antiquities followed, 
hat in hand and bowing all the time, he 
turned and said to the old dealer: 

‘*But what makes it so very smooth?” 

The remarkable old merchant put on his 
hat, struck an attitude, and then, throwing 
out and reaching his arms as if he was 
about to hand something down and down 
and down through the hands of a thousand 
people standing in a line, said: 

‘“‘ Ah! that was done by handing it down 
from generation to generation.” 


Will you, 





We lately said that the figure 9 is like a 


Deacock because it is nothing without a tail. To 
which a correspondent says: ‘‘A mistake, 9 is 
nothing (0) a tail.” 





CUPED’S BIVAL. 





BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


Oxce with a merry crowd young Love went 
Maying, 
And, while.among the youths and maidens 
straying, 
Pert Vanity he met. 
‘*Good-morning, Cupid. 
doing?” 
‘Well, just a little case or two of wooing. 
That’s all, Madam, as yet.’ 


Pray what are you 


“¢Wooing?’ Poor boy! Why, not a maiden 
dancing, 
With rosy smiles, her blue or brown eyes 
glancing, 
Obeys your mandate, child. 
Mine are the whispered words, the flowing 
tresses, 
The favors and the flirting and the dresses, 
The mirth and laughter wild. 


‘IT see, poor Love, your face of doubtful scorn 
ing. 
Yonder’s a maiden fairer than the morning. 
Now test on her your power. 
Give herthe choicest gift in all your treasure, 
And I will beat you, in and out of measure, 
Within one little hour.” 


‘A bargain,’’ Cupid said, and, bowing, smiling, 
Brought to the maida lover most beguiling, 
Noble and rich and fair. ; 
You would have thought the girl for Love 
was dying, 
Such tender looks, such blushing and such 
sighing. 
Love seemed her only care. 


“ Well, Vanity,”’ said Love, ‘‘now make con- 

fession 

That of the maiden’s heart I have posses- 
sion.’’ 

“NotI. Just let me pass.” 
She slyly took her gift from under cover, 
And instantly the maiden left her lover. 
It was a looking-glass. 





THE COMING CONTEST. 


BY JAMES REDPATH. 





Ir is assumed, since the debate 6n the 
Amnesty Resolution, that the Democracy 
will be defeated in the approaching presi- 
dential election. This belief is encouraged 
by the Democratic leaders. Their hope 
lies in binding the Northern Samson when 
he sleeps. Their lamps are kept trimmed 
and burning. Zhey slumber not, neither 
do they sleep. By carefully muzzling the 
true exponents of the Confederate creed 
and by raising a dust about Republican ex- 
travagance, they hope to so divide the 
North that it will be comparatively easy, 
wit: a united South, to climb the ‘‘ Hill 
Difficulty” and take possession of Washing- 
ton. The task is not so hard as it may 
seem. If they can carry New York and 
Indiana they will seize the National Gov- 
ernment, and the principles of Jefferson 
Davis will be carried out in the chair of 
Abraham Lincoln. We speak whereof we 
know when we say that the Democratic 
leaders in the capital talk confidently among 
thcir comrades that this scheme can be suc- 
cessfully achieved. 

The ex-rebel states are entitled to 95 votes 
in the Electoral College. The five Border 
States, now Democratic, are entitled to 43 
votes. This gives the South 138 votes, 

The Northern States (including Colorado, 
which will be admitted before the presi- 
dential election) are entitled to 231 votes, 

185 votes are necessary to elect a Presi- 
dent, and, therefore, the South needs 47 
Northern votes only. If by nominating 
Mr. Tilden and Mr. Kerr they can carry 
New York and Indiana—New York with 
its 35 and Indiana with its 15 votes—they 
will triumph by a majority of three. 

By the same process of ‘‘ intimidation and 
bribery” which has not overawed only, but 
captured the black vote of Georgia and 
Mississippi, they hope to extinguish Repub- 
lican suffrage in South Carolina and in all 
of the Gulf States. They will thus be polit- 
ically benefited by Negro suffrage; for, in- 
stead of representing three-fifths of the 
blacks, as they did by constitutional proviso 
before the war, they will have all the benefits 
of a full enumeration of these votes; which, 
by being suppressed at the ballot-box, but 
expressed in apportionment, adds the other 
two-thirds of the colored adult male popula- 
tion to the strength of the Confederate par- 
ty. More than a year ago one of the most 
conspicuous men in the South boasted in 
private conversations that ‘‘the animals,” 





them to vote as the whites decreed they 
would help to counterbalance the Northern 


abolitionists. What was brag then is fact 
now. 


But the Democrats are not quite sure— 
since Mr. Hill and Gen. Toombs spoke as 
the South shot—that their treasonable plan 
of disfranchising the loyal vote can be com- 
pletely carried out. They fear, also, that 
the investigations into the outrages in Mis- 
sissippi, by which Lamar was elected sen- 
ator, may completely unmask their move- 
ments and expose the diabolie nature of it. 
Mr. Mephistopheles, editing an ‘‘ independ- 
ent” or Democratic journal, may regard it 
asa proof of alofty nature to sneer ata 
‘‘bloody shirt”; but when the people of 
the North know that black men and white 
men in the South, for no offense save loyal- 
ty, have been and are murdered in cold 
blood by the same miscreants who brought 
on us the plague of the first-born, we do not 
think that his claim to superior wisdom or 
humanity will be allowed. For, after all, 
there is nothing humorous in assassination ; 
and, after all, it is more important to save 
lives than dollars. 

Failing to carry South Carolina, Florida, 
and Louisiana—19 votes—the Confederates 
and Democracy calculate to offset them by 
Connecticut and New Jersey. Should they 
carry all the Southern States except South 
Carolina and succeed in New York, Indiana, 
and Connecticut, even then they will suc- 
ceed. Mississippi they are bound to secure 
at all hazards, in order to save Lamar—not 
his seat in the Senate only, but as their elo- 
quent Joseph Surface, to talk ‘‘ beautiful 
sentiments,” that shall mask their wnbeauti- 
ful machinations. 

These figures will show the importance 
of vigilance in every state in the coming 
contest. The nation cannot afford to sur- 
render its government intc the hands of the 
men who warred against it. In Congress 
and out of it they have shown that they 
come back ‘‘hugging the Constitution to 
their bosoms,” as Mr. Hill expressed it, 
but with the same bear-like “hugging” 
that nearly killed it once; that they believe 
they did no wrong in that rebellion; that the 
nation had no right to force their states 
back into the Union; that we were the ‘‘in- 
vaders ” and they the ‘‘ martyrs”; and that 
the principles of Calhoun are the proper 
theories of government... Davis, Toombs, 
Hunter, Lamar, Hill, and Tucker have each 
and all of them renewed their advocacy of 
the theory of state sovereignty during the 
present year. None of the Southern lead- 
ers, nor of their Northern Democratic allies, 
repudiate that doctrine which led them to 
seek the destruction of the nation. They 
each and all repel the theory of national 
sovereignty. 

Let it not be said that this is an ‘‘ab- 
straction.” Ittasa ‘‘ political abstraction ”; 
but it Jed to secession and bloodshed. It is 
a ‘political abstraction.”; but it leads to 
ostracism and assassination. It teaches the 
young Southerner to look to his state, and 
not to the nation, as entitled to his love and 
allegiance; it causes him to regard the 
Northern man not as a fellow-citizen, but 
as a semi-foreigner, a Yankee; it keeps alive 
that spirit of sectional hatred which clothed 
rebellion in the robes of patriotism. In 
fighting it we are doin ttle not against 
the South, but for it. Until it is destroyed 
as thoroughly as the Southern armies were 
destroyed there is no wisdom in crying 
‘Peace ! Peace!” for there is and there can 
be no peace that will endure until it is set- 
tled, once and forever, whether we are one 
people—a nation—or only a big bunch of 
parishes, a beggarly handful of states, each 

“sovereign,” except for exceptional func- 
tions. If we assert by an overwhelming 
victory for the Republican party at the next 
election that we do believe in the national 
sovereignty, the young men of the South— 
already chafing under the bit and curb of 
their desperate leaders, whom neither time 
nor disaster can teach—will come out and 
depose them and join us; and then for the 
first time in our history we shall have a 
party national in fact, as well as in creed, 
oppressing no man, ostracising no man, but 
protecting all men, of whatever race or col 
or or creed; and then for the first time, 
casting off the swaddling-clothes of state al- 





legiances, we shal} know neither North nor 
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as he called the Negroes, would never |South, East nor West, black man nor white, 
be disfranchised, because by compelling || but only America and Americans. 


But until then we must keep watch and 


ward, 


(en 

RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS. 
BY W. T. CLARKE. 

THE recent speech of President Grant and 





ithe letter of ex-Speaker Blaine give new 


interest to the relations of the state to relig- 
ion and its organizations. The natural Pro- 
testant prejudice against the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the honest fear that it may over- 
throw our school system and perhaps gain a 
quasi-governmental recognition, tempt poli- 
ticians to inflame both of them, for partisan 
ends. Catholic zealots have caused no little 
irritation and alarm by their inflammatory 
appeals and unwise demands ; and, having 
dropped the firebrand, there are plenty of 
Protestant extremists and demagogues to 
blow at the sparks. But they greatly mistake 
the temper and conviction of the American 
people who imagine that there is real danger 
of Catholic aggrandizement, on the one hand, 
or a disposition to push religious questions 
into politics and intensify the heats of 
partisan contests by an infusion of sectarian 
bitterness and passion, on the other hand. 
The best minds in the Catholic Church prob- 
ably agree with Father Malone, of Brooklyn, 
that the public schools are above the need 
of praise, and regret that parochial schools 
of a poorer quality have been established in 
opposition to them; while the late election in 
New Jersey, where only two thousand Cath- 
olics out of over twenty thousand voters 
could be found to oppose the anti-sectarian 
amendment to the constitution, shows that 
the Catholic Church has more to fear or 
to hope from the Americanism within it 
than Americans have to fear from the Cath- 
olic Church. At any rate, whatever perils 
the far future may hold and hide, they can 
be best averted or provided against by keep- 
ing cool and subjecting passion to reason. 
The objective point about which the whole 
controversy ranges is the control of the 
schools. The Catholic Church finds that 
the natural law of increase is neutralized in 
its operation in this country by a variety 
of causes; and that, while it should have 
eight millions of adherents, if not ten, it 
really has less than four millions, if it has 
three. It cannot hope to hold its own unless 
it can insulate its children from the general 
influences of American life and educate 
them in its own faith and ritual, with no 
hope of gaining control over the public 
schools. It naturally seizes on every avail- 
able pretext to found parochial schools for 
Catholic children, and it makes ingenious 
and incessant attempts to divert the public 
money for their support. The reading of the 
Protestant Bible in the public schools fur- 
nishes a plausible ground for appeal to the 
religious prejudices of its adherents, and so 
long as it is used Catholic extremists will 
have the lever they want to work on the 
passions and superstitions of their followers 
and pry their parochial schools to something 
like a permanent foundation. Disguise, 
ignore, or deny the fact as we may, this 
is nevertheless becoming the vital point in 
the whole controversy. And it becomes a 
serious question whether, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, it would not be 
far better to withdraw the Bible from the 
schools than to furnish even a pretext for 
withdrawing one-cighth of the chiidren 
from them and claiming a division of the 
school fund. For it is of unspeakable im- 
portance to the future of this nation that 
the children and youth of all parties, races, 
classes, and religions shall be educated to- 
gether in the same schools and under the 
same system of instruction. America is 
composed not of one people, but of many. 
Here are Irish, Germans, Scotch, Danes, 
French, Italians, and Africans, as well as 
people of English descent; and here are 
Jews, Greek Christians, Catholics, and 
millions who belong to no organized relig- 
ion, besides Protestant sects, many of which 
are chiefly remarkable for their antipathy 
to each other. The only way it is possible 


to tear down the sharp diversities and 
prevent the antagonism and actual clashing 
of these conflicting elements of raee and 
religion is by subjecting the children of all 
to the same general infiuences and instruc- 
tions in the public schools, and preparing 





them to live and work harmoniously’ to 
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gether, by setting them to study and play 
together through the most receptive and 
impressible period of life. The secret of 
national unity and prepetuity is in culture 
and training. And the next thing to pre- 
serving the public schoois intact is to bring 
all the children of the nation under their 
molding and unifying influence. And 
whatever stands in the way of this impor- 
tant end or serves as a pretext for putting 
one-eighth of our children into inferior 
schools, where they will recé@tve a sectarian 
and un-American training, ought to be re- 
moved, for the sake of the children and the 
Republic. 

The American system recognizes no special 
form of religion. It places all faiths on an 
equality, by leaving every one free to obey 
the dictates of his own reason and con- 
science. It emancipates religion by refus- 
ing to patronize a-religion, and religion has 
gained more than any sect has lost by this 
national liberation. And this system does 
not justify the use of any book in the pub- 
lic schools, however sacred it may be, which 
commits them to a particular form of relig- 
ion, in opposition to other forms. The fact 
that the country was largely settled by Pro- 
testants and that they have been the dom- 
inant party in it from the beginning has no 
special relevancy to the question. The set- 
lers of New York supposed they were found- 
ing a Dutch province; the settlers of New 
England and Virginia expected to remain 
loyal subjects of Great Britain; the settlers 
of Maryland and the Mississippi Valley 
supposed their colonies would be Catholic 
to the end of time. The Revolution 
canceled the purposes of five gener- 
ations and put the splendid ideas of the 
Declaration of Independence in their 
place; and the Constitution was written 
in the light and under the inspiration of its 
glittering generalities, by men who had 
fought their way up to a comprehension of 
its sublime principles. We do not ask what 
the men who flogged Baptists and hung 
Quakers wanted; but what Washington, and 
Jefferson, and Adams, and the other men 
who created a free nation out of the colonial 
chaos meant by their explicit and compre- 
hensive declarations. Moreover, the sim- 
plest justice requires that the public schools, 
which are supported by taxes levied on all 
classes alike, shall be equally free to all. It 
is manifestly unjust for Protestants to com- 
pel the children of Jews to read or hear 
Gospels that shock the religious feelings 
their parents instill, or to require Catholic 
children to read a version of the Bible they 
are taught to regard as false and per- 
nicious. The majority has no right to 
impose its religion on the minority and 
compel that minority to pay for the impo- 
sition, It is not strange that in some places 
where Catholics, Jews, and Free Think- 
ers have formed a majority they have com- 
pletely turned the table upon their Protest- 
ant adversaries. The principle is dangerous, 
because it is false. Protestants should be 
careful how they use a sword which may 
fall into the hands of their opponents with- 
in a decade. The just thing is the safe 
thing. Justice is the shield of the Almighty. 


It is thought by many Protestants that the 
removal of the Bible from the schools sur- 
renders them to secularism and irreligion, 
and there have been eloquent warnings 
against a godless culture. It should be 
remembered that Bible reading is only one 
method of religious instruction and influ- 
ence, and its removal from the schools does 
not affect their religious or moral status in 
the least. In fact, the reading of the Bible 
in school generally amounts to very little 
and makes but littleimpression. The pupils 
hurry and stumble over its texts, without 
comprehending their meaning or imbibing 
their spirit. They often read it when the 
overlapping frolic of the playground or 
the unnerving tasks of the recitation-room 
unfit them for receiving religious impress- 
ions. They often listen to the reading list- 
lessly or with mischievous intent to detect 
some mistake to laugh over, as one unfamil- 
iar with its quaint phraseology trips in pro- 
nunciation or fails in emphasis. Treated 
as a text-book, those who form their chief 
acquaintance with it in school seldom turn 
to its pages from spontaneous inclination 
or intelligent choice afterward. Those who 
imagine the Bible has some magical proper- 
ty about it and that the reading of a few 
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texts without comprehending their meaning 
or appropriating their spirit will have some 
mystical effect on those who listen to the 
words degrade it to the level of the charms 
and amulets of savages and the horse-shoes 
nailed over doors to keep witches out. 
The soldier who urged every one to carry 
a Bible because his Bible saved his life in 
battle was fairly silenced by another whose 
life was saved from the well-aimed bullet 
by a pack of cards. The Bible is only one 
of many means of religious influence. The 
Jews had a religion centuries before the 
Scriptures were penned. The Christians 
had a religion long before they had a New 
Testament. In our churches and confer- 
ences the Bible always gives way to the 
living word from the believing and loving 
heart. It makes all the difference whether 
one’s religion is in a book or in his mind. 
There are homes in which the Bible is read 
aloud every day as a formal exercise, but 
in which the atmosphere is cold and the 
pervading temper is selfish, tyrannical and 
hard; while there are homes where it is sel- 
dom read aloud, in which the spirit of relig- 
ion fills every appartment and warms every 
heart. A school may have a religious exercise 
of an hour every day, and yet be cheerless, 
selfish, disorderly, irreverent, and unkind. 
But there are schools in whichthe Bible is 
not read, which nevertheless are saturated 
with the spirit of religion, and even the 
secular studies are made sacred by the eager- 
ness with which truth is sought, the grate- 
ful reverence with which knowledge is 
treasured up, and the confidence and love 
that make all hearts glow. Every school 
should be a conservatory of religious instruc 
tion and influence; and it will be so if its 
teachers are thoroughly imbued with the 
kindling and magnetic life of the true 
Gospel. The Bible once in the teacher's 
heart, in the divinest truths, the holiest 
principles, the spirit of love and reverence 
and consecration and self-sacrifice, it will 
read itself in tones that other hearts will 
feel and respond to forever. The reading 
of the Bible as a formal exercise is not es- 
sential to the religious characterand welfare 
of the schools, and its retention is merely a 
sign of Protestant supremacy. Withdraw- 
ing it is not yielding to Catholic dictation; 
for the Catholics desire its retention, in order 
that they may have a plausible pretext for 
establishing parochial schools of their own. 
It is sacrificing an ancient usage for a 
principle, a lesser good for a greater, a sign 
for the thing signified. 
eee 


FEMALE PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D, 





Among the inquiries I found on our ques- 
tion-wire is this: 
“¢ My Dear Pastor: 

‘In personal intercourse with friends, I have 
often been obliged to consider very seriously 
the subject of female prayer-meetings. And 
because I am candidly seeking light and be- 
lieve myself open to conviction I think your 
experience and judgment would be of great 
value. 

* Admitting all the peculiar benefits result- 
ing from social supplication and the promises 
of the Bible attached to it, yet is it not a fair 
question whether the influence of a Christian 
woman is in any measure advanced by her 
power to break away from the sacredness which 
invests her and which is the peculiar charm 
and inspiration Go: life ? 

“Yet I recall a¥ew noble examples, like the 
late Mrs. , Whose womanly gentleness and 
graces seem to have been enhanced by her 
habit of social prayer. At any rate, would the 
advantage gained be at all commensurate with 
the self-discipline to which most women would 
have to subject themselves before they could 
control the nature with which God has endowed 
them and which instinctively shrinks from 
publicity ?” 

I copy this letter entire, for, while it 
expresses, it argues. If the main matter of 
interest be the effect upon the woman _pro- 
duced by the exercise of public prayer in 
the presence of her own sex, then the ques- 
tion is very easily answered, indeed. For 
such things seek their own; demand governs 
supply. Nature will be sure in the end to 
arrange affairs according to fixed laws. 
Some women are able to pray in public and 
do not dislike to do so. They are useful 
and do not feel particularly afflicted under 
the pressure. Others could no more do it 
than they could fly. It is not a matter of 
conscience nor of grace, but of tempera§ 








ment. And, asa practical result in every 
congregation, it will be found that some 
Christians will attend these meetings and 
take partin them, Others will not. And 
there is no need of invoking pastoral ex- 
perience or judgment, for the minister can 
no more explain or control: this than he 
can explain or control the Northern Lights. 

One thing seems clear, however. No- 
body has aright to crucify a timid woman 
by holding this exercise up to her as a duty 
she is to do, a cross she is to bear, a shame 
she is to endure, as a test of piety, or a 
mark of devotion. Some instincts there are 
which are absolutely unconquerable; and 
if a woman feels delicate in uttering audible 
petitions, she is to be defended in it at all 
hazards. 

Good, quiet, mild-speaking Dr. 
my honored friend, was on his way up the 
street. An excellent but forth-putting, 
middle-aged woman met him. She. paused 
abruptly, spoke kindly, but in a tone of 
challenge: ‘‘ Did you say, last week, it was 
a sin for women to speak in church?” The 
meek minister replied: ‘‘Oh! no, indeed!” 
She checked herself a little. ‘‘ Well, did 
you say that the New Testament declared 
it a sin for a woman to speak?” Heslowly 
answered: ‘‘I could not have done any- 
thing of the kind, my dear madam, unless 
I made a sad mistake.” Now, with tri- 
umph, added our excellent friend: ‘‘So, 
then, the Bible does not say anywhere that 
it is a stn for women to speak in meeting? ” 
With a little twinkle in his eye, as he 
passed on, the good man said: “No; it 
only tells us that it is a shame /” 

Now Corinth was a hard place, and the 
women seem to have been not a very prom- 
ising set; and there is no need of growing 
violent and extreme over such a text as 
I Cor. xiv, 34, 35.. Most of us have heard 
in our time most profitable exhortations and 
most edifying prayers from Christian 
women. Some commentators say these 
assemblies in Corinth were business meet- 
ings, and females kept interrupting—‘‘want- 
ing to know, you know.” At any rate, 
there is no gain in being rigid. Only when 
any man or any woman feels the thing to be 
a shame the sin consists in forcing it. 

One particular form of association, how- 
ever, I feel quite clear about. In that field 
I am sure most women would feel it a priv- 
ilege to labor. Even silent members love to 
be present. 

Maternal associations are coming now 
more and more into vogue. Every thought- 
ful Christian ought to be glad of it. In 
these circles of prayer the cases of individ- 
ual families in turn are remembered and 
all the multitudinous perplexities of a 
mother’s life are discussed. The female 
character has one element in it, fixed as 
Nature can make it. Mothers must have 
sympathy, conference, and companionship. 
Comparison of views, which experience 
has suggested, has more to do with their 
processes of reasoning than logic. They 
go better when they go in a body. 

I used to observe this when a school- 
teacher, years ago. Out from the windows 
at the recess I have looked many a time to 
watch thescholars rushing to the hollows in 
the autumnal field, where the early ice had 
formed over night. The boys, with a 
whoop and halloo, dashed on and over the 
narrow sheets, daring the danger of a wet- 
ting. But the girls almost always timidly 
took hold of hands and walked slowly 
across, till they were sure the slippery spot 
would bear. And without doubt they were 
the wisest of the two. 

That is natural for the sex, and beauti- 
ful also. And the most touching sight in 
the world to me is to see mothers take each 
other by the hand for counsel and mutual 
confirmation in reference to these holiest of 
all cares in their homes. 

And there is a power in this thing, too, 
which cannot be overestimated. A stu- 
dent in college, whose home was in the 
town, used to come up to the halls in the 
evening for a ‘‘ good time” with his fellows. 
Tuesdays he was always dull and gloomy 
and taciturn. We used to rally him over 
it; but to no purpose. The allusions to it 
the rather,seemed to deepen his gloom. He 
generally went away early. Now he has 
said in my hearing, over and over again, 
since, that as he left the house his mother 
would say to him: ‘‘Our association meets 
to-night, my son.” And sometimes she would 
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add: “It is our turn to-night. They will 
pray for my children and for you among 
them.” And this was what subdued him, 
He could not cover from his eyes the vision 
of those faithful parents wrestling at the 
Throne of Grace for his conversion all 
through the hour. He has assured-me that 
many a time he went to his own room and 
prayed in the very agony of his heart that 
his soul might not be fost. He is now a 
minister of the Gospel; and the turning- 
point of his life was when, on his solemn 
way home one evening, he paused before 
the humble dwelling in which the associa- 
tion was held, and became fully convinced 
that just behind that closely-drawn curtain 
were those who would pray him into the 
Kingdom. He there resolved to give him- 
self to God. 

In the preface to one of our exquisite 
Sunday-school songs there is told the story 
of a lad who worked for the support of his 
widowed mother and brought home every 
night the hard earnings he had gained. 
One day it was very rainy and dark, and 
the three-mile walk was severe on the tired 
boy. But when he neared the home he 
loved, weary under the big bundle he bore, 
that feeble but faithful parent met him 
with a kiss-and a word of pity. ‘‘ God 
bless you, my dear child. It is hard for 
you; but hereafter I will always set a light 
in the window for you.” Years passed on, 
and yet that clear gleam from the pane met 
him every night as he drew nearer. And 
then he went to sea. No news came or 
went. And at last he returned; but his 
mother was dead. ‘‘ Yet tell him,” were 
her last words, ‘‘I am going to Heaven, a 
better home than this; and there, if I can, 
I will set a light in the window for him.” 

Oh! these lights in the window! Oh! for 
more faith to fill them, more zeal to trim 
them, more love to set them! I have a 
pocket Bible at home which my mother 
gave me twenty years ago. On the fly-leaf, 
with my name, are written these lines: 


* Number thy lamps of love, and tell me now 
How many canst thou relight at the stars 
And blush not at their burning? Only one.” 


I know well what that one is. I have 
seen it many a dark day. It has long ago 
become to me my ‘‘light in the window ” 
overhead, 

Christian mothers, remember these little 
words I have been most humbly trying to 
say to you. We look over the edge of our 
pulpits into yours; and we think you have 
the best ones. And, more than all, we 
know that it is your faithfulness which 
sends workers into ours. Your mission is 
amighty one. In one of the Eastern lands 


the nurses were wont to bring forth the 
new-born infant into the sunlight, that from 
the earliest hour there may seem to be a 
flash in its eye. Oh! how much worthier 
is your office—to hold up your children 
under the Sun of Righteousness, till ever 
thereafter there may be a light in their 
hearts. 


UNCHRISTIAN TEACHING OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 











Tr is arule, alike of common sense and 
Christian morality, that no end, however 
good in itself, should be sought. by unlaw- 
ful and improper means. We are not to do 
evil that good may come. In obeying one 
law we are not to violate another, Chris- 
tianity neither needs nor approves of any 
unchristian methods for its propagation. 
It permits no one to contradict any of its 
own principles on the theory of serving its 
interests or making it the minister of hu- 
man benefits. It is, hence, pertinent to in- 
quire whether those who demand that our 
public school system shall be used as one 
of the means for teaching and propagating 
Christianity, and who to this end insist that 
the Bible shall be read and other religious 
services shall be had in the publie schools, 
are not amenable to the charge of seeking a 
good end in an improper manner. It will 
be well for them not to assume that they 
are infallible, or the only persons who have 
any genuine religious zeal, who believe and 
reverence the Bible or upon whom God has 
placed the seal of his favor. It may be 
that they are entirely wrong as to their 
method, and that the wrong involves a tres- 
pass upon the rights of others; and whether 
such is the fact or not is certainly a fair 
subject for honest inquiry. 

We propose, then, to consider this point 
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and for this, purpose quote, as. follows, the 
language of Judge Welch, in delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Ohio in 
the case of The Board of Education of 
Cincinnati vs. Minor and others (23 Ohio 
State Reports, Granger, pp 249, 250): 

“If it be true that our law enjoins the 
teaching of the Christian religion in the 
schools, surely then all the teachers should 
be Christians. Were I such a teacher, 
while I should instruct the pupils that the 
Christian religion was true and all other 
religions false, I should tell them that the 
Jaw itself was an wachristian law. One of 
my first lessons to the pupils would show 
it to be unchristian. That lesson would 
be: ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them, for this 
is the Jaw and the prophets.’ I could not 
look the veriest infidel or heathen in the 
face and say that such a law was just or 
that it was a fair specimensof Christian 
republicanism. I should have to tell him 
that it was an outgrowth of false Chris- 
ltianity and not one of the lights which 
Christians are commanded to shed upon an 
unbelieving world.” 

In another part of the opinion (p. 2538) 
Judge Welch said: 

“Government is an organization for par- 
ticular purposes. It is not almighty and we 
are not to look to it for everything. The 
great bulk of human affairs and human in- 
terests is left by any free government to in- 
dividual enterprise and individual action. 
Religion is eminently one of these interests, 
lying outside the true and legitimate pro- 
vince of government.” 

In another part of the opinion (p. 248) the 
Judge also said: 

** Legal Christianity is a solecism, a con- 
tradiction of terms. hen Christianity asks 
the aid of government beyond mere impar- 
tial protection it disowns itself. Its essential 
interests lie beyond the reach and range of 
human governments. United with govern- 
ment religion never rises above the merest 
superstition; united with religion govern- 
ment never rises above the merest despot- 
ism; and all history shows us that the more 
widely and completely they are separated 
the better it is for both.” 

§RIn still another portion of the same opinion 
(p. 249) the Judge further said: 

‘‘Properly speaking, there is no such 
thing as ‘religion of state.’ What we mean 
by that phrase is the religion of some indi- 
vidual or set of individuals, taught and en- 
forced by the state. The state can have no 
religious opinions, and if it undertakes to 
enforce the teaching of such opinions, they 
must be the opinions of some natural per- 
son or class of persons.” 

It is not at all surprising that the court, 
holding these views of government consid- 
ered in relation to religion, should havé 
spoken of the enforced teaching of Chris- 
tianity in the public schools as being ‘‘ un- 
christian” —yea, as. a method of teaching 
alike inconsistent with the system itself and 
the legitimate province of civil government. 
The court decided that Ohio had no such 
‘‘unchristian law,” and that the board of 
education of Cincinnati, when resolving to 
discontinue ‘‘ religious instruction and the 
reading of religious books, including the 
Holy Bible,” in the public schools of that 
city, were simply exercising a power vested 
in the board by law. 

It is well to keep im mind in all our reas- 
oning upon the school question that the 
state, as a political organization, has never 
been trusted by the Divine Founder of 
Christianity with the duty of its propaga- 
tion. He never said to the state: ‘“‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel,” 
or ‘Lo! 1 am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” He said these things 
to his apostles and to those who through 
them should believe on his name. The 
apostleship of his Word he located in his 
his disciples and followers, and not in kings, 
governors, rulers, senators, or legislative 
assemblies. To the former he gave his 
commission and on them imposed its duties, 
forewarning them of persecutions for his 
name’s sake and promising to be their 
helper. An apostle sums up the whole idea 
when he speaks of the Church—the com- 
pany of believers and confessors of the 
faith—as the pillar and ground of the truth. 
Jesus presented the same thought when 
speaking of his disciples as the light of the 
world, and commanding them to let their 
light so shine before men that they might 
see their good works and glorify their 
Father who is in Heaven. 

What, then, according to the express plan 
of Christ, has the state to do with teaching 
or propagating his religion? Absolutely 
nothing whatever. lt has no commission 
or warrant to touch the work at all. The 
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duty is assigned to another and different 
agency. It is, hence, true, as said by Judge 
Welch, that a law enjoining the teaching of 
Christianity in the public schools, which 
are purely state institutions, sustained by 
general taxation and governed by the civil 
power, would be ‘‘an unchristian law” — 
unchristian in the sense of changing and 
contravening the policy established by the 
Son of God himself. It would employ the 
state power for religious and spiritual pur- 
poses; and this certainly was not the theory 
of Christ. It would be anti-Christian; and, 
hence, those who propose to serve God in 
this way are, in our judgment, gravely mis- 
takened in their method. Their plan is’ to 
call into action a power that has no com- 
mission to do the work, and never attempt- 


ed to do it without far more damage than 
benefit. 

This, however, is not the whole case, 
since the teaching of Christianity or any 
other religion by the state, and, of course, 
at the public expense, ina community of 
diverse religious beliefs as is the fact with 
the American people is ‘‘unchristian” in 
the sense of violating the golden rule of 
equal and impartial justice, as laid down 
by Jesus himself; and in this sense it be- 
comes a positive wrong, if injustice bea 
wrong. Let us see how this matter stands 
in a practical operation. 

The teaching of Christianity in the pub- 
lic schools, for example, in the Protestant 
form, must be paid for by taxation, and all 
the people who have any taxable property 
must share in the burden. Now, are they 
all Christians and all Protestants? By no 
means. There is a great diversity among 
them as to their religious opinions; and yet 
they are all citizens, and, as to their citizen- 
ship and their respective religious faiths, 
they are, by the guaranteed rights of our 
political system and by the rule of right 
reason, just equal befdre the laws. No one 
class tolerates all the rest, since they are 
equals. Is it, then, just for the state in its 
public schools to extend the hand of favor- 
itism to Protestantism and Protestants, and 
tax Catholics, Jews, Infidels, Rationalists, 
Swedenborgians, etc., to pay the expenses 
thereof? Others may answer this question 
as they think best; yet we pronounce it 
grossly unjust. It makes a distinction by 
state authority which cannot be made with- 
out violating the rule of equal justice; and 
when the Catholic or the Jew or the Infidel 
protests against the distinction he has 
justice on his side. He thay be voted down, 
but he cannot be reasoned down. No 
amount of zeal can sanctify the injustice or 


make it anything but injustice. 


The same injustice in kind would be per- 
petrated if Catholicism or Judaism were 
thus taught in the public schools. The 
only difference would be that Protestants 
would be among the parties suffering the 
wrong. There is no doubt that they would 
very readily perceive it and loudly @eclaim 
against it, however willing some of them 
may be to have the injustice inflicted upon 
others. No one who will look at this ques- 
tion candidly can maintain that any relig- 
ious régime in the public school can be put 
into practice in this country of diverse re- 
ligious beliefs without violating the rule 
that ‘‘ whatsoever things ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
The Saviour himself, by the plain meaning 
of the rule, stamps the practice as wrong. 
It is not simply a mistake. It is more. It 
is a moral wrong, because it is not equal 
justice to’ the rights of all the people, and 
because the state makes a discrimination as 
to the religious faith of its citizens and 
taxes all to support one of the forms of 
such faith. It is church and state in the 
public school. 

But should not the majurity, either in the 
school district or in the state, settle the 
question as to what form of religion shall 
be taught in the public #thool? We shall 
have occasion in another connection to 
consider this majority doctrine; yet here 
we say emphatically: No. The rule of the 
majority within the limits of those objects 
which properly come under the jurisdiction 
of civil government is a good rule; but 
when civil government exceeds these limits 
by undertgking to do things in respect to 
which ifs no rightful jurisdiction, then 
the rule ceases to be operative. Majorities 
may then become the oppressors of minor- 
ities; and this is precisely What happens 





when the majority, whether in ‘a state, a 
city, or school district, impose upon a mi- 
nority the legal necessity of contributing to 
the support of a religion from which it dis- 
sents, There are no rights more sacred 
than those which relate to one’s religious 
faith, and there is no injustice more abom- 
inable than that of compelling a man to 
aid in the support or propagation of a re- 
ligious system which he regards as false. 
It is the very climax of legal tyranny. The 
object of the various clauses in regard to 
the rights of a religious conscience found 
in the bills of rights of the several state 
constitutions isto protect the minority in 
the matter of religion. They are designed to 
take this one subject out from the jurisdic- 
tion of government entirely, and leave it to 
individual conviction and choice, with sim- 
ply an equal and impartial protection of 
the rights of all. We, hence, utterly re- 
ject the majority rule as a rule for civil 
government in relation to religion. It has 
no application to the question and can 
never cancel the wrong of compelling the 
minority to pay taxes for the propagation 
of the religion of the majority. 

We are, however, reminded by Catholics, 
and also’by some Protestants, that a public 
school in which religion and that, too, of 
the kind which they approve is not taught 
at all is an offense to their consciences, and, 
hence, an invasion of their religious rights. 
These parties do not complain of what such 
a sehool positively is or of the secular 
knowledge which it imparts, since this is 
certainly good as far as it goes; but they do 
complain that it does not go far enough. It is 
defective because it does not, by including 
religion, sweep the whole circle of educa- 
tion. We submit the following answers to 
this sort of religious conscience, if such it 
may be called: 

1. A public. school in which no religion 
is taught invades the religious rights of no- 
body. It taxes no one to teach religion. 
It simply lets this one subject entirely alone 
and justifies its existence and support by 
general taxation on grounds which have no 
reference to religion and in respect to 
which all have a common interest, however 
widely they may differ in their religious 
opinions. 

2. This so-called conscience assumes 
that it is the province and duty of the state 
in its public school, if it sees fit to estab- 
lish one, to discharge the religious duty 
which the constitution of things and the 
law of Christianity assign to the family and 
the church. Now, where did these Catho- 
lics or these Protestants learn that any such 
duty is imposed on the state? Certainly 
not in the Bible, and certainly not out of it 
by right reason. Unfortunately for the 
assumption, the state is neither a father nor 
a mother, and is not charged with the 
special duties of either. The state is nota 
church or, at least, should not be, and has 
no apostolic commission to fulfill, Civil 
government holds no such relation to 
God or man that the propagation of relig- 
ion, whether among the young or the old, 
is one of its duties. That is, indeed, a very 
singular conscience which asserts a personal 
grievance and injustice because the state 
does not do what does not belong to it. 

8. This conscience when sifted to the 
bottom is merely an opinion that the state 
should have religious teaching in its public 
school, and clearly involves no right of con- 
science that such teaching should be there. 
We do not deny the right of any mah to 
have such an opinion; yet when he pre- 
sents the omission of the state to undertake 
the stork of religious teaching asa violation 
of his rights of conscience he assumes that 
his conscience is the proper guide for de- 
termining the positive duties of the state. 
How much this comes short of sheer stupid- 
ity we leave the reader to judge. 

4, What the state does by secular educa- 
tion for the common good of the whole body 
politic, and, hence, by general taxation of 
the whole, in no way interferes with relig- 
ious education by such agencies as parents 
or the church may choose to employ. It 
simply does not enter that field; yet it does 
not shut it up against others or control it in 
any way. Religious education is to the 
state unoccupied territory, left entirely open 
to all who choose to enter it. The territory 
which it does occupy comes within the 
scope of its powers; and the occupancy fur- 
nishes sufficient advantages to the whole 
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people to justify it at the public expense, 

5. If parents, for religious or other rea- 
sons, do not choose to use the advantages for 
asecular education afforded by the state, 
then this is and must be their own matter. 
The state, by the very terms of the case, 
puts nothing into the public school in con- 
flict with any right of religious conscience 
which they possess; and if, nevertheless, 
they do not like the school, then they are at 
liberty to dislike it and, if they thus 
choose, to educate their children elsewhere, 
at their own charges. This is their priv- 
ilege; and if they avail themselves of it, 
then so be it. Let them, however, not 
stultify common sense by saying that their 
religious rights are outraged because they 
are taxed to support a public school whose 
single object is secular education—an object 
in which all the people, including them- 
selves, have a common interest. 

The conclusion that we reach from this 
examination of the question is this: A 
public school system planned on the prin- 
ciple of secular education, and, hence, ex- 
cluding all religious teaching and religious 
worship is, in a community indiscrim- 
inately taxed for its support and in which 
there are diverse forms of religious faith, 
the only state school system that is just, 
that does not violate the fundamental theory 
of the Saviour in respect to the propagation 
of his 4gpspel, and that accords with the 
golden rule of doing to others as we would 
have them do tous. It respects the rights 
of all and commits no encroachment upon 
the rights of anybody. Accepting this con- 
clusion, we necessarily accept another, 
which is this: those who demand religious 
teaching and religious worship in the pub- 
lic schools of this country are justly amen- 
able to the charge of seeking a good end by 
an unchristian method. We bring this 
charge not against their motives, but against 
what they propose. 





MEPRISE. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 








Some day we shall know all; some peaceful 
day, 
When by a kindly breeze of Death o’erblown 
The mist of Time will vanish quite away 
And the heart find its own. 


Some day we shall know all! ’Tis long to 
wait, 
Fretted and hindered by this mortal chain. 
“Knowing as known”’—in Heaven—seems too 
late 
When the heart tires of pain, 


Tires of the little knowledge it has won, 
The blinded vision it has dared to trust, 
Its petty judgments under His great sun, 
Which scorches théeginjust ! 
~ 


Thus yearningly Iown: ‘‘ Before my soul 
I stand accused. Friend, I have done thee 
wrong !’’ 
Mayhap I cannot say it at the goal, 
And waiting seems too long. 





GROWING OLD WISELY. 


BY REV. WILLIAM W. NEWTON 








‘‘GRANT that we may grow old wisely.” 
This was the way a young minister prayed 
in meeting in the presence of some very 
old and hard and queer deacons. It was a 
very good petition and one which brings us 
face to face with a subject we all dislike to 
think about; but one which we must each 
one face for himself, if we only live long 
enough. 

Every season in life has its strong and its 
weak side. Youth has freshness and the 
future. Maturity has experience and the 
past. ‘ 

‘*He shall drink of the brook in the way; 
therefore shall he lift up his head.” This 
was a prophecy concerning the Messiah 
which contains a strong principle of action 
written out for us all. There is a brook in 
the way for usall. There is a way of get- 
ting strength and comfort out of every sea- 
son as it comes along; even though only 
one of the four seasons is spring, 

‘*Grant that we may grow old wisely.” 
What do these words imply? 

First of all, then, I think we ought to 
know when we are growing old. Weought 
to realize it and try to find out just how 
we stand with reference to that present 
which is not our present. There are two 
great troubles about our old-age days. One 
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of these is found in the fact of excessive 
sensitiveness; the other is found in the 
fact of ignorance of ourselves, By the 
first of these habits we shut out the light 
from us; by the second we think that the 
darkness we have is itself light. 

Now, then, to grow old wisely we must 
not nurse that sensitiveness which will not 
let us admit any present weakness, and we 
must strive to know just how we stand in 
relationship to those about us. 

I know an old clergyman who ‘‘ wears 
his manhood hale and green” far up among 
the eighties, and he told me he kept him- 
self fresh by going with young men and by 
keeping away from the complaining set of 
his old companions, who were in the habit 
of denouncing the men and things of the 
present. This was his secret; this was the 
way he grew old wisely. ; 

God has made everything beautiful and 
good in its season. But even he rested 
from his labors on the seventh day. Here, 
then, is where the struggle comesin. It is 
a hard, unthankful work to attempt to 
manage the present with the methods of the 
past. It is a painful sight to see an old 
minister toiling away with an uninterested 
set of parishioners, who are inwardly count- 
ing his years until a ‘‘change” comes. It 
is hard lines to see a young pastor, with but 
a step between him and a bright future of 
success, yet held back contirittally by the 
galling traditions of bygone methods, as 
those methods are insisted upon by the 
fixed and unyielding church officials. 

Every business, every profession is fa- 
miliar with this representative antagonism. 
The banking-houses of Jackson’s days, the 
older medical colleges, the old-fashioned 
ways of the seminaries are quoted in the 
present and “are dragged in among the 
questions of to-day, as if by their once- 
powerful methods they could solve the 
problems now before us 

The French have atustom and a principle 
that after sixty years of age their profes- 
sional men should begin to draw in from 
executive work and give the world the ben- 
efit of their accumulated experience through 
their writings and meetings in the different 
academics. 

Practice, they think, should be left to 
those who are younger. Their own gath- 
ered knowledge should be given to the pub- 
lic. With them it is not thought right tha’ 
hard-working men should toil in their daily 
harness forever, and with never a rest until 
the great day of all rest. They say: “Let 
the old men write and lecture and converse 
in the clubs and coteries of their profession. 
Let them give of their knowledge and ex- 
perience, and thus let them be looked up to 
and honored. Let the young men come in- 
to the field of ac#fon. Do not let them be 
starved or worried or crowded out. Let 
them begin to gather an experience. Don’t 
keep them in their strength and freshness 
waitifig at the door, for the hard knock of 
death to remove the bolt of the fast-barred 
gate where the old practitioner had lived.” 

By sucha course as this there is harmony 
and correspondence between the seasons of 
life. Thus youthand age become the com- 
plemental factors of life; not, as is so often 
now the case, the bitter antagonists. To 
grow old wisely we must remember that 
this life is fair all around. We have each 
had our past, and are enjoying our present, 
and must prepare to weather through our 
future. We must all grow old soon enough 
if we live long enough. Therefore, there 
should not be these antagonisms between 
these seasons. 

Dr. Chalmers gave from his sixtieth year 
to his death as a calm season of Beulah- 
land, a time in which to prepare for his 
going home. 

Would that we had some helpful socie- 
ties for the relinquishment of the active, 
hard, and dry work of the ministry—for 
those who would love above all things to 
do something still for their Master, but 
who, after thirty years of ecclesiastical 
factory-work, are tired and deafened by the 
noise of the never-stopping wheels. 

An honorable brevetship would do. -A 
true society for the decrease of the ministry 
at the other end of the line would help us, 
Anything would be treated by many as an 
unspeakable comfort which would ease the 


‘augusta res domi,” and thus enable some 
true and brave old soldier of Christ to grow 
old safely, as well as wisely, 
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Biblical Research, 


Part I, Vol. IV, of the “ Transactions” of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology contains an arti- 
cle by Dr. Samuel Birch, of the British Museum, 
entitled ‘‘On some Cypriote Antiquities Discov- 
ered by General Di Cesnola at Golgoi,” which is 
quite interesting, though not quite all that could 
be desired. The three inscriptions prove to be 
the same that were communicated by Gen. di 
Cesnola some time ago to various persons, two 
of which are the first and the last explained in 
this column in our issue of August 26th. The 
other is an inscription of four characters on the 
handle of alamp. All of them are published 
and explained in an article by Prof. Isaac H. 
Hall, in advance sheets from the forthcoming 
number of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. In this article, just mentioned, the in- 
scription is figured twice, once erroneously 
from a copy communicated by Gen. Di Cesnola, 
and again correctly photolithographed from a 
pencil tracing and rubbing made from the 
stone, after it had arrived in New York. In 
this last copy every character was made out, 
except where two were broken off with a piece 
of the stone ; and there the rest of the inscrip- 
tion allowed one of the missing characters to 
be restored with certainty and the other with a 
very strong degree of probability. Dr. Birch’s 
copy is quite imperfect in many respects, 
and no more accurate than Prof. Hall’s 
erroneous copy, above mentioned. There are 
several gaps, several characters given quite 
wrongly, so as to make a different reading, and 
some which read correctly are quite imperfectly 
figured. It is figured in the same size with the 
original, and colored red, like the original filling 
with coloronthestone. Though Dr. Birch men- 
tions that the inscription is all in one line, he di- 
vides it into four, placing the end of the inscrip- 
tion at the top and the beginning at the end of the 
fourth line, which line is a little less than half 
the length of the others. Itis difficult to un- 
derstand why this is done, as Dr. Birch’s paper 
is accompanied with another plate which gives 
a tolerably fair although rather rude represent- 
ation of the stone, to show the figures sculp- 
tured, as well as the position of the inscription. 
But the most singular thing about the article is 
the fact that Dr. Birch is unable to read more 
than one word, which he gives (almost correct- 
ly) in italics as ‘‘wergesias,’’ citing Professor 
Merx’s suggestion. This word he reads from 
right to left, though his plate of the inscription 
is given as if itread from left to right. Dr. 
Birch in his article speaks of ‘the alpha- 
bet of Brandis," but seems to ignore entirely 
the labors and undoubted successes of Moriz 
Schmidt and of Deecke and Siegismund— 
which is a great pity, considering Dr. Birch’s 
own brilliant and indispensable work in Cypri- 
ote, in 1871. The following is Dr. Birch’s sum- 
mary of results with this inscription, putting 
Roman syllables for his Cypriote type (which 
are not all correct), which sounds rather 
strangely after the clear and certain explana- 
tion given in Tae INDEPENDENT of August 26th. 
“Again . . . the transliteration does not 
give any very certain result; the only word, as 
Professor Merx has suggested, being evident is 
{his first Cypriote type is not a representation 
of any known character]? we. ve. ke, st, i. se, 
uergesias, The words at the beginning, which 
are partly mutilated, probably were the com- 
mencement of the dedication of the monument, 
if not the names of the gods to whom the mon- 
ument was dedicated. One may be fa. li. * * te, 
se, | li. si, se.; but, owing to the mutilation 
of the inscription at the beginning, even 
that is involved in uncertainty. The form 
ta. sa. pa. i. occurs on the Bronze Plate 
of Dali, but its meaning is not quite clear, 
Altogether this inscription offers considerable 
difficulties and will probably require other mon- 
uments to explain it, for the meaning in its 
present condition appears very obscure.” It 
need only be said that this last cited expression 
was explained on the Bronze Plate by Stiegis- 
mund and Deecke and is plain enough; and 
that about half of the other characters cited do 
not occur at all on the stone. Another of the 
inscriptions, imperfectly figured by Bi: on an 
alabaster vase, is, conjecturally explained as 
‘‘the Kanoba vase of Theanus.” ‘of. Hall’s 
reading is: “For the Soaker (moisture-inhabit- 
ing) Bacchus.’’ As Dr. Birch’s figure is from a 
photograph, his figure of the vase is doubtless 
more correct than the other, though he gives 
the inscription imperfectly. The third inscrip- 
tion he gives Gorrectly in capeiote, but reads it 
“according to the alphabet of Brandis,” 
neglecting Schmidt, who was far enough ad- 
vanced for that, to say nothing of Deecke and 
ae orthe published reading of Prof. 
Hall. His reading is pi. J. ti, na., and his conjec- 
tare is that ‘‘init may bea proper name, such as 
‘ Philitia’ or Philtias.”’ Its plain reading is 
Philotimo, or the genitive case of Philotimos, 
However, Dr. Birch’s palmographic, descriptive 
and li stic remarks are not without grea 
value. His article contains a description of a 
sarcophagus lately sent to the Melvepeiting 
Museum of Art in New York City, made from 
a photograph and letters of Gen. Di Cesnola, 
The date of the sarcophagus he assigns to the 
fourth century B.C. He might have added that 
the date of the first above-mentioned inscrip- 


tion is probably somewhere in the third (or 
fourth) century B.C, 
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Fine Arts. 


It is not to be wondered at that American 
artists are so fond of Paris, and that their 
dreams of Paradise are only longings for a stu- 
dio in the Latin Quartier. In Paris they can 
meet with all artistic delights and breathe an 
atmosphere which the great artists of the world 
find essential for their inspiration. Henry 
Bacon, a Boston painter, now in the French 
capital, sends a letter to a Boston paper, where- 
in he describes a house-warming given by Belle- 
cour, where, as he entered, 


“Worms was telling the history — to those 
who could hear—of the illustrations he made 
for that charming book ‘Une Tasse a The.’ 
They were never made for the book at all, but 
for something else, which was not successful ; 80 
the author took them and wrote the story for 
the illustrations. Pille sat cross-legged ona 
Turkish rug, caressing his dog, twisting his 
imperial, and saying: ‘Oh! oui.’ Duez, Duez 
le grand, would not come out of the corner 
where he was encircled by his friends, because 
he knew there was a partie they wished to 
present him to. Detaifie, entering late from 
some dinner, in white cravat and dress-coat. 
was immediately ordered to b a hack, and 
then was asked to pardon the offender, for ‘if 
aman will dress like a waiter no one is to 
blame if they are mistaken.’ Olivie, in full 
dress, was smoking along clay pipe and im- 
mense Albert Wolff a small cigarette. After 
the dancing there was — Renie let out 
his magnificent voice in ‘Rule Britannia’ (the 
words in French), and then followed a chorus 
that was tremendous. Then a lull, and the 
company gathered around the buffet, which 
was established in an alcove at one end of the 
studio, where they drank beer out of long 
glasses nd kummel from Russian embossed 
cups. There we recognized Hamon, Turquet 
(the d puty), Jacquet (the success of the last 
Salon), Butin, Tony Robert, Fleury (who looked 
tired, and rumor says is working too hard ona 
nd painting for next year’s Salon), Offen- 
ach, Becker, Grandjean, De Neuville, and 
— others. Every one helped himself or his 
neighbor, the servant only appearing to replen- 
ish the pitchers when the beer was out. This 
man with a moustache does double duty—as 
butler and model—and he can be readily recog- 
nized in many of Bellecour’s pictures.” 


Our artists do not give receptions or entertain- 
ments for their artist friends exclusively, be- 
cause they are under the necessity of paying 
attention to their wealthy friends, who other- 
wise would not buy their pictures, and wealthy 
friends are not, as a general thing, the kind of 
company which artists would choose for their 
enjoyment. 





..-.Mr, Page’s portrait of President Eliot, of 
Harvard College, has been completed and is 
now on exhibition in Boston. The Daily Ad- 
vertiser says of it, in a well-written criticism, 
which is evidently not colored by any partiality 
for the artist: 


‘Whatever may be said of Mr. Page’s late 
efforts in portraiture, this one, at least, is asuc- 
cess. And yet to call it a success is not to de- 
clare it free from many faults of execution ; but 
only to assert that it has the elements of a 
grand portrait. The figure is half-length, 
standing, and in the official robes. The hands 
hang by the sides, one holding a manuscript 
and the other holding acap. Both are nearly 
concealed by these objects and the near folds 
of the drapery. The face is turned toward the 
right shoulder and is in nearly full profile, and 
the whole figure is in silhouette against a light 

ay background. The pose is dignified, grace- 

ul, characteristic; the color of the flesh is 
warm and rich; the drapery is well over the 
body, is admirably arranged, and well-painted. 
The contrasts of color are strong, but not strik- 
ing, apd the general effect is rather quiet. 
- . «@ Since it represents unmistakably the 
man, is dignified, refined, and earnest, we may 
not wish it too realistic or evena marvel of 
skill ; but rather be content to accept it simply 
as the intelligent expression of a strong con- 
ception of individual character.”’ 


We do not see that anything more need be said 
to give an idea of a perfect portrait. 


-.+-The directors of the Metropolitan Art 
Museum, in Fourteenth Street, gave a recep- 
tion to their friends on Wednesday night, Feb. 
23d, which drew together a very brilliant as- 
semblage of ‘our best society.’? But on such 
‘occasions the opportunities “to examine any of 
the works on exhibition are very limited. The 
benefit of such occasions, however, is not in 
giving opportunities for the study of artistic ob- 
jects, but in making art fashionable among peo- 
ple who possess the means to encourage art. 
The Metropolitan Art Museum is avery respect- 


able collection of bric-d-brac, and its Cesnola 
collection of Cypriote antiquities is a valuable 
fund of materials for the ethnological student. 


...- Bouguereau, the French painter, is de- 
scribed by Lucy Hooper as ‘‘an elderly man, 
gray-haired and gray-eyed, absorbed in his art, 
and painting more under the dictates of actual 


inspiration than are most of his confréres. He 
ew one the impression of a gentle and lovable 

sposition and of a nature wholly free from 
conceit or affectation.” 


++. 1t is said that 75 Boston artists will con- 
tribute pictures to the Centennial Exhibition. 


From the rest of New England 18 will be repre- 
sented, front New York 150, from Philadelphia 
84, and about 100 from the other states. 


.-..George Southward, a well- hown artist, 
died at Salem, Mass., on Saturday, #§ed seven- 


ty-one. He devoted himself igen oes to copy- 
ing pictures, though he had painted several 
very good portraits—notably one of the Pope, 
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Pergonnlities, 


Since the death of Dr. Straznicky, of 
the Astor Library, there has been a good deal 
of discussion as to the proper person to suc- 
ceed him, and some of the daily papers have 
been earnest in recommending Mr. J. Carson 
Brevoort, of Brooklyn; but the pay is prc- 
sumed not to be sufficient to tempt him to ac- 
cept a position which would require so much 
personal attention. Mri R. G. White has been 
nominated by The Sun; but he is too lable to 
heterophemy for such a position. The man for 
the place is Mr. George P. Philes, the former pub- 
lisher of The Bibliopholist, and at present with 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., in charge of their for- 
eign book department. It would be of great ad- 
vantage to the library if his services could be 
secured. We are very glad to learn that Mr. 
John Jacob Astor has announced to the trust- 
ees of the Library his intention of personally 
giving $10,000 for the purchase of additional 
books. It is estimated by the trustees that the 
value of the property belonging to the Library, 
after the payment of the late William B. Astor’s 
bequest, will exceed $1,000,000. 





....Mr. Copland, the well-informed Washing 
ton correspondent of the New York Daily 
Bulletin, in making allusion to the charges of 
nepotism laid at the door of President Grant, 
Bays : 

“Some of his relatives have got him into con- 

siderable trouble through wrong things tliat 
were really proven against them. Some of 
these misdoings were trivial, all of them fool- 
ish, and some of them important and disgrace- 
ful. He then entrusted a very large part of his 
property, which is not now near as great as 
people think it is, to one of his esteemed rela- 
tives ; and the doings of his friend so entrust- 
ed almost threw him into bankruptcy. He does 
not live in the style he did nor go into any ex- 
travagances, because his salary is monthly used 
to help pay up debts that his friend contracted 
for him.”’ 
The same correspondent says, in reference to 
Mr. Bristow’s aspirations: ‘‘Mr. Bristow has 
never been his choice as his successor; and I 
may add with positiveness, from a source that 
cannot be questioned, that President Grant will 
not, under any circumstances, be the next Pres- 
ident of the United States, either by his own 
choice or force of any other circumstances.” 


....The New York Herald has been trying to 
find a rhyme for the nam of Senator Conkling, 
which might be used in the event of his nom- 
ination for the Presidency. But Conkling is, 
like silver, an unrhymable word; and it is a 
rather remarkable fact that the only occupant 
of the Presidency whose namecould be rhymed 
with to any good purpose is that-of Grant, and 
the only words with which it could be used in 
verse are rant, cant, aslant. The other Pres- 
idents had all unrhymable names, except Pierce. 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, Polk, 
Buchanan defy the efforts of rhymsters; and 
Pierce, which is pronounced Purse in New En- 
gland, would only rhyme with curse and nurse. 
If Blaine, of Maine, should be nominated by the 
Republicans they would have the advantage of 
a good name for rhyming purposes, 


.... There is ‘An American”’ who is writing a 
series of editorial articles in The Pall Mall 
Gazette on ‘‘ International Trifles,’? who says of 
the American girl in England: ‘‘ Like the wind, 
she goeth where she listeth; but every man 
knoweth whence she cometh. She arouses the 
hostility of English matrons the moment she 
sets foot on British soil. Few of them are 
aware that she has been purposely trained to 
self-reliance and self-assertion, like her brother, 
from infancy. Sucha training shows itself in 
her manner, which grates as harshly on British 
feelings as her voice too often does on British 
ears."’ 


....-Mr, Alexander Macmillan, senior partner 
of the well-known London and New York pub- 
lishing house, was recently, at the annual re- 
union of the members and employés of the firm, 
presented with a statuette of himself in marble, 
and an address on vellum signed by all the sub- 
scribers to the statuette. He is not anold man, 
but he is said to be one of the most kindly and 
enthusiastic of publishers, who takes a personal 
interest and pride in the authors whose works 
he publishes, and he is esteemed as if he were a 
Highland chieftain. 


....The death of William B. Reed in Phil- 
delphia last week has led to the discovery that 
he was the correspondent of the London Times ; 
and if his letters had been dated in New York 
they would have attracted more attention than 
they did, for who would think of reading a 
Philadelphia letter in The Times? Mr. Reed 
was an admirable literary critic where his 
judgment was unbiased by personal dislikes ; 
but his malignant notices of Dickens showed 
that his opinions were not to be trusted when 
private considerations influenced his utterances. 


....Mr, Edward 8. Tobey, the new post- 
master in Boston, has been chosen.president of 
the Congregational Club of that city, 
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‘Science. 


RecENTLY Sir E. Beckett delivered a lec- 
ture to the members of the Horological Insti- 
tute, assembled in the clock-room of the tower 
of Westminster, the subject being the peculi- 
arities of the great clock. The lecture was 
necessarily of a technical character; but the 
following facts will be read with interest by 
those not versed in the arts: The dial, Sir Ed- 
mund stated, is 22 feet in diameter, its area is 
exactly 400 square feet, and the fall of the 
weight is 175 feet. There is no other dial with 
minute-hands of that size in the world. There 
is a larger dial, of 40 feet diameter, in Mechlin; 
but it has not the minute-hands. Here there 
are four of these dials and four minute-hands to 
work. The clock has what is called a gravity 
escapement, which was invented by him and 
has now become common in large clocks. There 
are five bes for chiming the quarters and 
striking the hours. The largest bell weighs 
131g tons and the others are of the respective 
weights of 4 tons, 30 cwt., and 20 ewt. The 
largest bell has, unfortunately, got a crack in it ; 
but the same thing which caused the crack pre- 
vented its going through. In the metal there 
was a mixture of tin, which did not amalgamate; 
and the consequence was that the outside was 
harder than the inside, and the result was that 
the bell cracked, but the crack did not go 
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tons, and 300 fo ot-tons for preductive. work. x j 


mere suk ‘diet for a man at rest would 
be 15 oz.i but with this amount ‘a man would 
lose weight. About 7,000 foot-tons a day of 
potential energy is about the greatest amount 
which is possible as a permanency. This would 
yield 600 foot-tons of productive work. These 
calculations apply only to men in health, 


....In a paper on the ‘“ Foraminifera of the 
River Dee” in The Annals and Magazine of Natu- 
ral History by J. D. Siddall, the writer refers to 
the work of Mr. H. B. Brady on the Rhizopods 
of the brackish pools of the river estuaries 
of Great Britain. The question of the 
chemical and physical character of the 
shell is further dwelt upon, and the gen- 
eral conclusion drawn that “in proportion 
to the decreased salinity of the water the in- 
vestment of the testaceous Rhizopoda becomes 





less and less calcareous, till at last in certain 
species, which tolerate this process of dilution 
better than others, the shell ceases to be calea- 
reous at all and consists only of a thin brown 
chitinous membrane, which is not dissolved by 
either acids or alkalies. The®pecies in which 
these phenomena were especially noticed were 
Trochammina macrescens and Quinquiloculina 
Susca, the origin of both of which can be traced 
to well-known marine forms. The sarcode, in 
like manner, was shown often to acquire a green 
color in brackish specimens, apparently from 
the formation of chlorophyl.” 





through. The weight of the hammer was 4 
ewt. It ought to weigh 8 cwt., and until the 
bell cracked the hammer that was in use did 
weigh 8 cwt., and the reverberation of the bell 
was in consequence much louder, But the lift- 
ing of a hammer weighing 4 cwt. was no joke, 
and there was nothing like it in the world, 
that he was aware of. The winding up of 
the going part takes ten minutes; but the 
winding up of the striking parts—the quarter 
part and the hour part—takes five hours each, 
and this has to be done twiceaweek. The con- 
tract cost of winding up the clock is £100 a 
year. Theerror of the clock amounts to only 
one second for eighty-three days in the year, 
and there is no other clock in the world of which 
the same may be said. It was commonly sup- 
posed that the clock was kept right by galvanic 
action with the Observatory at Greenwich ; but 
that is not so. What it does is this: it reports 
itself at Greenwich twice every day, and there 
are return signals. The weizht of the pendulum 
is 680 pounds, and it can be aecelerated.a second 
a day by putting on an ounce weight. At the 
close of the lecture several questions were put, 
and a suggestion was made that a dial should 
be placed at the base of the tower, so as to be 
easily seen by passers-by, giving the exact 
Greenwich time, and Sir E. Beckett, in reply, 
said it was a scandal that of all the large towns 
in the kingdom London was the only town in 
which there was no public dial from which 
people could get the accurate time. 


-»»It is well known that a few caterpillars 
are aquatic, being submerged and feeding onthe 
leaves of aquatic plants. A writerin The En- 
tomologists’ Monthly Magazine describes anew 
the caterpillar of a species of Hydrocampa,’ 
which in Europe feeds on the leaves of Fotam- 
ogeton natans. These worms live in cases 
formed of the leaves of the plant. They are 
flattish and somewhat oval, formed with two 
pieces of the leaf placed one upon the other, 
and fastened together with silk at the sides. 
When about to change to a chrysalis, it left the 
water, spinning a slight cocoon between the 
leaves above the surface. The moth is exceed- 
ingly pretty. Réaumur discovered that both 
the larva and chrysalis could breathe under 
water by means of spiracles especially adapted 
forthe purpose. Healso noticed, but con- 
fesses he could not explain the fact, that the 
cases, though constructed entirely under wa- 
ter, are yet themselves quite dry and free from 
water—diving-bells, in fact ; and he credits the 
larva with some power of expelling the water 
after it has completed acase. ‘‘Thereis such 
an artlessness and freshness in Réaumur’s 
writings,”” says our author, ‘that, in laying | 
down the book, one seems to have been listen- 
ing to the conversation of a living brother of 
the net, rather than reading notes set down a 
century and a half ago.” 


....Aecording to Helmholtz, about five times 
as much energy is used in the internal work of 
the body as is expended in ordinary productive 
work. In the case of severe work the propor- 
tion of internal work to productive work is still 
greater. Supposing the work performed by a 
man to consist of walking, the most economical 
tate, both as regards the amount of food re- 
quired to sustain it and the amount of poten- 
tial energy expended on the body itself, is 
about three miles an hour. Both aboveand be- 
low that speed there is a decrease in the amount 
of active work, as compared with the non-pro- 
ductive energy. A man walking fifteen or six- 
teen miles a day, or doing an equivalent amount 
of work in any other form, would require 23 0z. 
of feod, composed of albuminates, 4.6 oz.; fat, 
3 0z.; starch, 14.3 oz.; and salts, 1.1 0z, , This 


....Dr. A. Kellogg recently read a paper be” 
fore the California Academy of Sciences in re- 
gard to the poisoning of cattle by two well- 
known and beautiful leguminous plants of Col- 
orado and Calfornia—the Orytropis Lambertii 
and Astragalus Menziesii. Cattle in these re- 
gions are very subject to a disease known 
amongst agriculturists in one form or another 
all over the world as ‘“‘staggers.”” They seem 
as if under the influence of opiates; but rarely 
recover. It has always been customary to refer 
these troubles to some plant growing in the 
vicinity, in many cases the plants being quite 
innocent. Little weight is, therefore, attached 
to these notions as matters of science. Dr. Kel- 
logg is, however, to be regarded perhaps as a 
competent observer, and when he says it is 
these plants which causes the disease in Cali- 
fornia and Colorado and makes it the subject 
of a long scientific paper it is worthy of being 
referred to in our notes. 


.---In a German periodical on botanical 
biology Dr. A. B. Frank has a paper on one- 
sided acceleration of the flowering of some 
catkin-like plants, showing that this is due to 
the action of light on the sunny side. In this 
respect American investigators are ahead. Some 
years ago a paper on this subject appeared in 
the “ Proceedings” of the Academy of Natifral 
Sciences of Philadelphia on the same subject 
and making the same explanation. The catkins 
of some willows were shown to have their sta- 
mens develop first on the sunny side; and this 
growth toward the sun had the effect of giving 
the apex of the catkin an inclination toward 
the north. The American observer went fur- 
ther than the German one, and included 
the flowers of the early-blooming magnolias. 
These also grow most rapidly on the sunny side. 


....It appears by a paper on the classification 
of the scorpions, by Dr. Thorell, of Upsala, 
that there are about ninety species known. 
The author adopts the classification of Peters, 
with some modifications, and splits the group 
of scorpions up into families and sub-families 
and new genera. Thorell is a leading author 
on this subject and speaks with more authority 
than any oneelse. It may not be known that 
this distinguished naturalist does all his work 
while confined to his bed and suffering from a 
painful disease, He belongs to the sehool of 
Scandinavian naturalists, whose works are 
characterized by great thoroughness and inde- 
pendence, equaling if not surpassing similar 
work done in Germany. 


....It will be remembered that Dr. Wel- 
witsch, the African explorer, in the pay of the 
~~ Portuguese Government, gave the best set of his 
plants collected on his travels to the British 
Museum, and ¢he next best to bis own country, 
It appears that he did this because of the aid 
he received from the English herbarfums, with- 
out which he probably would not have been 
able to make much of his plants at all. He 
gave them as ‘“‘from the Portuguese Govern- 
ment.’? A suit was, however, entered by the 
king of Portugal to recover this set, and it has 
been decided in his favor. The British Museum 
gets only the, second-best set. This little inci- 
dent shows how much value is being set on 
natural history by the people of Europe. 


-...A gigantic spider has been discovered in 
India, belonging to the genus Mygale, the trap- 
door spider, which also.oecurs in the warmer 
parts of America; which emits a loud stridulat- 
ing noise. The apparatus consists of a comb 
situated on the maxille and of a scraper im the 
nippers (chelicerz). _The purpose seems to be 








would yield a potential \energy of 4,480 foot- 


to charm or call individuals of the opposite 
8eX, ; . 
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A Toxro scholar, Yasui Chinhei, a man of 
greAt literary repute In Japan, has published a 
book against Christianity, entitled ‘‘Bemmo: 
or an Exposition of Error.’’ It has been trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Gubbins, the secre- 
tary of the British legation, and is briefly com- 
mented upon by the Church Missionary Intelli- 
gencer. The preface has been furnished by a 
Japanese of high rank, brother of the ex- 
Daimio of Satsuma. In the preface the writer 
says that some of his countrymen are in favor 
of extending the religion of Jesus throughout 
the country. Without refutation, ‘‘ the follow- 
ers of this religion will increase in strength and 
influence more and more, until they will lead 
the whole nation with them and cause them to 
submit to their doctrine; and then there will be 
no putting a stop to theirpower.”” The work it- 
selfis divided into five parts. In the first the 

author criticises the Old Testament. The di- 
vine permission of evil is a strong objection 
with him against its credibility. The Deluge 
he limits to a small area, and denounces as “‘ an 
act of indiscriminate violence on the part of 
Jehovah.”? Moses is represented as ‘‘a clever 
man, but craftily wicked.’’ The author is in- 
dignant at the prohibition of loving other gods 
or worshiping graven images. The second and 
the third pagt deal with the New Testament. 
Its supernatural accounts are rejected as the in- 
vention of the followers of Jesus. Christianity 
is condemned because it does not inculcate a 
Confucian regard for parents. As for Heaven, 
if there be no eating and drinking and marry- 
ing there, the author does not regard it worth 
having. A contrast is drawn between Buddhism 
and Christianity, and preference is given to the 
former, because it inculcates masses for the 
dead. Should Christianity be adopted, the 
shrines of the great men of the empire nftist 
be destroyed and the souls of parents and an- 
cestors neglected. The fifth part is devoted to 
a discourse on the system of Nature, and the 








whole work is an evidence of the serious atten- 
tion which Protestant Christianity is exciting in 
Japan. 


..--Jn several of the English journals we find 
recent letters from Captain Young, of the Royal 
Navy, who has been conducting the Living- 
stonia Mission, with signal ability, toward its 
future home in the farinteriorof Africa. While 
ascending the Zambesi, the party lost one of 
their boats in a squall and with it many of their 
personaleffects. This was the only mishap with 
which they had met up to September 22d, 1875. 
The Portuguese at Mazaro, near the confluence 
of the Zambesi and Shiré Rivers were very 
friendly and the country seemed undisturbed 
by wars. In ascending the Shiré River, the 
missionary party found.the walley densely pop- 
ulated by people from the hill country, who 
had taken refuge there from the slave 
hunters. The reception given to Cap- 
tain Young and his friends by the Maka- 
lolo villagers, along the Lower Shiré, was 
very enthusiastic. Thousands of natives lined 
the banks, clapping their hands, dancing and 
singing, and declaring that their fathers, the 
English, had come back again. All through 
this regiotithe nameof the English acts at 
once as acharm and secures any needed serv- 
ice. On September 6th the party reached the 
Marchison Cataracts, after having been much de- 
layed by the shallow state of the river. Here the 
little steamer, the “‘ Tlala,*’ was taken to pieces 
and carried by 650 natives to the Upper Shiré. 
Many of the carriers came from 40 miles away, 
carried their load of 60 pounds of steel through 
the burning heat, and regarded themselves well 
paid with six yards of calico apiece. On Sep- 
tember 22d, when the last letter was written, 
the work of transportation had been finished and 
Captain Young expected t6 steam into Nyassa in 
14 days. Three of the party were suffering from 
fever, but the attack was not regarded serious, 


..--One day, says The Missionary Herald, two 
Santhal women, wives of elders in the church, 
came to Mr. Boerresen to get his advice ona 
certain matter with regard to which they did 
not know whether they had been doing right. or 
not. They appeared to bea good deal ashamed, 
and it was with some difficulty that they were 
got to tell their story. It was to this effect: 
Some months before they had been asked by 
the people of two villages through which they 
passed to tell them of the Saviour. This they 
did to the assembled villagers and sang hymns 
to them. They were then asked to give fur 
ther instruction; which they did, each of the 
women taking a separate village. After work- 
ing at home all day and cooking the evening 
meal for their husbands and children, the 
would go out to their pupils and teach them 
unti} ten or eleven o’clock at-night. Sleeping 
where they were, they would return to their 
own homes by dawn to resume the.duties of an- 
other day. They had been wonderfully used in 
bringing souls to Christ, 


«sae TWO converts were recently baptized at 
the Christian colony, Basharatpore, in India 








One was a Brahmin, who before going into the 


water gave'up hig rosary and his sacred thread 
and suffered the sacred hair-lock to be cut 
from his. head. . The other, was a. fakir, who 
had wandered over the country, seékiig some 
community in the-piety of which he might re- 
pose confidence, and everywhere finding the 
fakirs given to covetousness and duplicity. 
When their experience was stated, it was found 
in both cases that no single laborer has brought 
them to Christ ; but that God had linked the 
names anumber of Christian agents into the 
chain of their conversion. One had preached 
to them, another had spoken with them, an- 
other had set them a Christian example, until 
at last, through this combined influence, they 
yielded themselves to the Saviour. 


....Mr. Farnsworth, writing to The Mission- 

ary Herald from Cesarea, reports the formation 

of a new congregation, the fifth connected with 

that station. The new church consists of mem- 
bers gathered from the two villages of Injirli 
and Alenja, not far from Yozgat, and bids fair 
soon to become self-supporting under an excel- 
lent native pastor. At Injirli a daily prayer- 
meeting has been held since the beginning of 
1875, The whele population has been stirred 
and 189 of the people have become Protestants, 
The two villages furnish 22 communicants and 
a Protestant community of 316 persons. 
Equally interesting is the work in the neighbor- 
ing village of Chakmak. A year ago it was 
not an outstation; but now, as the result of 
daily prayer-meetings, there are nearly 100 
Protestants, a number of whom are likely to 
become good Christian workers. 


....Capt. Ward, of the British navy, who re- 
cently landed 240 freed slaves at Mombasa, 
describes the site of Frére Town, the new 
Church Missionary settlement on the East Af- 
rican Coast. It is a very desirable tract of land 
on the mainland, with a good sea frontage facing 
the harbor. It has already been cleared of 
jungle and intersected with broad, macadam- 
ized roads. Temporary sheds have been erected 
for immediate necessities and permanent build- 
ings are begui. A number of converts have 
recently been baptized, including an African 
chief and his wife. The mission is about being 
strengthened by another re-enforcement from 
England. 


....-Mr. Clough, writing to the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Magazine from Ongole, India, speaks 
of the progress of the work among the Telugus, 
The church at Ongole is a real missionary church, 
and its preachers and teachers are now to be 
found in a great many places, doing good Gos- 
pel service. The desire among the Telugus for 
a Christian education of their children is remark- 
ably strong. Ona recent occasion 50 _applica- 
tions eame in to Ongole from as many villages, 
In one case two additional delegates were sent 
after the first deputation, for fear that the re- 
quest would be refused. They walked 45 miles 
through rain and mud to bring the petition of 
their fellow villagers. Only 20 teachers could 
be granted. The baptisms at Ongole during 
nine months of the year 1875 were 120, 


..English Christians have at present an in- 
tense enthusiasm for missionary projects which 
affect Eastern Interior Africa. The funds for 
the establishment of the Lake Nyassa Mission 
were easily raised in Scotland. In England two 
individuals gave the $50,000 which will enable 
the Church Missionary Society to commence 
operations on the shores of Lake Victoria Nyan- 
za. And now an English friend (the donor of 
the first $25,000 to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety) offers $25,000 to the London Society if 
they will open a mission at Ujiji, the place 
where Stanley met Livingstone. Other gifts are 
ready to follow and the Society has the matter 
under consideration. 


....-Dr. Butler, of the Methodist mission in 
Mexico, draws attention to the fact that the 
Spanish language stands third in the list of 
European tongues, being spoken by more people 
than any others, except the English and the 
German. Of the fifty millions for whom the 
| the Spanish is the mother tongue over twenty- 
nine millions live on this continent. Less has 
been done to supply them with the pure Gospel 
than in the case of any other body of mankind 
of similar size in all the world, And yet they 
are our nearest neighbors. 


..-«Mr. George, writing to The Missionary 
Magazine, refers to the great revival which has 
taken place among the Burmans in tre Thara- 
waddi District, around Zeegong, about 40 miles 
from Thongzai. More Burmans were baptized 
in this district last year ‘than all the rest of the 
country. One result of the revival has been a 
decided change in the style of preaching. 
Formerly Guadama gas preached down. Now 
Christ is preached alone. 

...-The Presbyterian main school at Lahore, 
India, fell off from 500 to 325, owing to the ex- 
eitement. occasioned by the request .of two 
pupils for baptism. One.of them has been bap- 
tized, and has, in consequence, been disowned 





by his family, 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 12th. 
ABSALOM’S REBELLION.—II Sam. xv, 1—14. 


Tue story of this rebellion presents three dis- 
tinct lines of action, which are worthy of con- 
sideration. We see 


1, Tue PEOPLE CAJOLED (vy. 1—4). 
2. THe Kine DECEIVED (v. 7—9). 
8, THE Kinepom SeizEp (vy. T10—14). 


1. THe PEOPLE CAJOLED (v. 1—6).—As synony- 
mous with cajole, Webster gives “to flatter, 
wheedle, deceive, delude, coax, soothe, entrap.’’ 
All this Absalom did to the people. His won- 
derful personal besuty gave him great favor’ 
with them (II Sam. xiv, 25). But this gift, 
which should have been uéed in subservience 
to God’s law, Absalom employed for base and 
selfish purposes. He knew that men judged by 
the external appearance (I Sam. xvi, 7); there- 
fore, to his fine natural advantages he added 
those of a royal retinue. He ‘prepared him 
chariots and horses, and fifty men to run be- 
fore him.’? This was a promising stroke of 
policy for one who would be king (I 
Kings i, 5). But Absalom did not rest his 
cause at this point. The admiration of 
the populace was not enough. Absalom, there- 
fore, rose up early and put himself in the 
way to meet the people—most likely at the gate 
of the palace, though possibly further off, at the 
gate of the city. Here he intercepted all who 
came for the king’s decision upon a cause. He 
became a demagogue of the worst sort, espous- 
ing every man’s cause, pronouncing all their 
matters “good and right,’’ refusing the obei- 
sance they would do him, and taking them in- 
discriminately by the hand and _ kissing them. 
He was free also in expressing his regrets that 
there was none to do them justice; which 
course was basely ungrateful, unfilial, and trea- 
sonable—whether the fact were as stated by 
him or otherwise. To this villainy he was ac- 
eustomed to add the wish that he but hada 
chance to do justice to the dear people. Thus 
he cajoled them. He flattered, wheedled, de< 
ceived, deluded, coaxed, soothed, and entrapped 
them. ‘‘So Absalom stole the hearts of all 
Israel.”” Hearts which of right belonged to 
David he surreptitiously diverted to his wicked 
self. All measures of this sort, whether in 
politics, business, church action, social combi- 
nations, or elsewhere are an abomination unto 
God. They savor of their father, the old Ser- 
pent, who cajoled Adam and Eve. But wesee: 

2. Toe Krxe Decervep (v. 7~9).—When 
one enters upon a course of wickedness there 
is no limit to his career. From his iniquities 
among @he people Absalom easily passed to 
the “grossest deception upon his father, who 
was also his king. This was the more aggra- 
vated in view of David’s having just forgiven 
this son for the crime of slaying his brother 
Amnon. But, despite all, Absalom plotted 
against his truest friend, and shamefully de- 
ceived him by seeking permission to go ona 
religious errand, when his aim was to execute 
his long-cherished and treasonable plot. That 
Absalom had really vowed any service to the 
Lord, as he claimed, is extremely doubtful. 
No service, however, would have been accept- 
able to God from one whose heart was sucha 
mass of uncleanness. His plea in this direc- 
tion wds sheer hypocrisy. The onward sweep 
of a sinful current is just as strong in one of us 
to-day as it was in Absalom three thousand 
years ago. We see 

3. THE Krinepom SEIzeEp (vy. 10—14).—Well- 
trained and trusty men had been sent through- 
out the tribes to spy out the prospects and to 
co-operate with the conspirators. Whateach wag 
to do and just when was clearly understood. 
Two hundred simple-minded men went after 
Absalom from Jerusalem. These were fit types 
of the great mass who slip into sin, and say: 
“T didn’t think.’ Ahitophel, the former coun- 
selor of David, knew better than he did. But 
perhaps he saw the “ main chance ”’ for himself 
lay with the new king. So the conspiracy was 
strengthened, and Hebron was the vantage 
ground for the usurping Absalom. In view of 
all this, David fied. Military strategy doubtless 
entered into his movement, rather than heart- 
less cowardice ; but he abandoned his capital 
city, his palace,and his throne, and Absalom | 
seized the kingdom. The Golden Text finds no 
illustration fn this lesson ; but, while Absalom 
here seems to have a]l his own way, that text 
may well be used as an inspired warning, even 
to one so prospered as he. 

(Em 


-»+-Mrs. Edward Ashley Walker has dis- 
cussed Sunday-school books ina late issue of 
The Sunday-school Tings. Like most spther 
well-informed and reasonable persons, she be- 
lieves there is much groundless hue and cry 
against books of this class. She is “per 
suaded that the average Sunday-school book 
will prove, on careful estimates, neither feeble 
nor false-toned.”’ In opening her subject, she 
makes the following just and telling hit :'4 <* 


“The public press_and private speechjbristle 





with more or less poignant and skillfully-aimed 
antagonism to it. One would fancy that the 
authors of Sunday-school books laid them- 
selves out to devise upon their beds insidious 
poisons for the youthful intellect and spirit, 
and that Sunday-school publishers slept not 
unless they had dond this mischief into deadly 
print and scattered it broadcast among the 
minors of our land—out-Herodin, erod. 
Newspapers which are wont to chronicle ‘bat- 
tle, murder, and sudden death,’ with that airy 
jocosity which is the canker of modern jour- 
nalism, and which detail the minutest vile- 
nesses of crimes without end, so that one ques- 
tions whether in this year of our Lord there be 
anything on earth or in Heaven too sacred to 
be tossed off with a fillip, to provoke heedless 
laughter, or anything too fiendish or nauseat- 
ing to be discussed over the family breakfast— 
newspapers which so deal with their readers, 
young and old, wax eloquently pious over this 
theme and decry Sunday-school literature en 
masse, Christians and world-folks, devout 
philanthropists and scorners, young men and 
maidens, old men and grandmothers, the wise 
and simple, are here of one accord and tilt 
breast to breast against this parlous monster.”’ 


.... At the commemorative service of the late 
Dr. 8. G. Howe, of Boston, special prominence 
was given to his great work of training the 
blind deaf-mute, Laura Bridgman. His work 
was beset with tremendous difficulties ; but he 
put all his genfus and zeal to the task of 
meeting and overcoming them, and the vic- 
tory was his. In many respects the work 
undertaken by every Sunday-school teacher is 
similar to that which he undértook, and of 
which Dr. E. M. Gallaudet spoke as follows : 

“ And if we go back to the time when she 
was untaught—‘ built up,’ as it were, in a mar- 
ble cell, impervious to any ray of light or particle 
of sound, with her poor, white hand peeping 
through a chink in the wall, beckoning to some 
good man for help, that ‘an immortal soul might 
be awakened ’—we find the difficulty of com- 
prehending her intellectual and spiritual condi- 
tion increased. We are forced to acknowledge 
that we can only approximate to an under- 
standing of the beginning, progress, and end of 
her education.” 

...-Among the blackboardists of this day 
the Rev. J. B. Atchinson has become specially 
conspicuous. He has contributed to various 
papers and his inexhaustible ingenuity has 
continued to amaze his readers. As the Sun- 
day-school agent of the Detroit Conference, he 
has recently conducted an institute at Birming 
ham, Michigan, Its programme is dense with 
good material, but itis displayed in a marvel- 
ous array of alliterations, acrostics, and other 
plays upon letters and words. Surely, there are 
“ diversities of gifts,” and 


tt a 3 
istric y like many other districts, finds 
Atchinson’s skill with words and letters 


“APS FRATORE.” 


....In The Sunday-school Times the Rev. 
Samuel W. Duffield discourses upon “ That 
Yellow Dog.’? The dog in question is one that 
he saw years ago. It snapped and snarled and 
bit at all that passed by, but under a whole- 
some application of whiplash it left inglori- 
ously. This reminiscence is thus applied : 

“Since then I often think of the yellow dog, 
for I meet him frequently in the experience of 
my friends. He always snaps and snarls in 
Sunday-school, for no particular purpose, except 
to show his skill in both. Ask him to give 
advice, and he will give it with marvelous 
fluency, but it will er from the advice of 
everyone else. And, unasked, he will fret 
around and fiy at the leaders’ heads on each 
new opportunity. As a matter of fact, he is no 
sheep-dog and no watch-dog. He is only a 


yellow dog—that is to say, an ignominious 
failure.”’ 


-...Two explanations have come from the 
“Outlook”? man. In his regular contribution 
to The Examiner and Chronicle and in a special 
letter to The Sunday-school Times he explains 
that he had no idea of reflecting upon the leader 
of the Brooklyn Normal Class in his jeremiad 
about its expenses.) On the other hand, this 
was just right. The printing at the country 
printing-office, too, was exactly the thing, and 
so, generally, what he meant to do was to 
applaud. Well, the explanation was certainly 
needed and the moral is this: Men who attempt 
to do outlooking on denominations had better 
look out first to get facts, and, secondly, to 
state them clearly. 


....In the second great Chicago fire the house 
of the First Baptist church was totally de- 
stroyed. In tte first fire it barely escaped. Re- 
cently their new Sunday-school rooms were 
dedicated. These are twelve in number, so 
arranged that they can easily be thrown into 
one, in which form they are capable of accom- 
modating about fifteen hundred persons. 
Great care has been bestowed to secure perfec- 
tion in the plans, and thus far they are emi- 
nently satisfactory. It is in this school that 
Mr. B. T. Jacobs is superintendent. 


-...New Jersey certainly issues handsome re- 
ports of her Sunday-school conventions. The 
last annual meeting of their state association 
was at Somerville, in November last. The re- 
port of its proceedings is now before us, in very 
attractive form. The state secretary, Samuel 
W. Clark, of Newark, can supply copies on re- 
ceipt of postage and cost of publication.* 





School and Gollege. 


Tue formal inauguration of Prof. D. C. Gil- 
man as president of the Johns Hopkins Unt- 
versity took place at the Academy of Music 
at Baltimore, Feb. 22d. Among the invited 
guests who were present were President Eliot, 
of Harvard ; President White, of Cornell ; Pres- 
ident Welling, of Columbia College, D. C.; 
President Garnett and Vice-President Nelson, 
of St. John’s College, Annapolis ; Profs. Brush, 
Brewer, and Eaton, of Yale; Guyot, of Prince- 
ton; Gildersleeve, of the University of Vir- 
ginia; Johnston, of the Washington-Lee Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and Johnson, of St. John’s, 
Annapolis; Major F. C. Latrobe; the Judges 
of the United States Circuit Court and of the 
city courts. President Gilman referred at the 
outset to the munificence of the founder of the 
University. The total amount of his benefac- 
tions exceeded $7,000,000, of which $3,500,- 
000 was devoted to a university and a like 
sum to a hospital. The University fund 
yields a revenue of nearly $200,000, half of 
which will be set apart as a building fund. 
Pres. Gilman discussed the policy of the Univers- 
ity and its affiliations with other institutions. 
Already harmonious relations have been estab- 
lished between this University and the Peabody 
Institute, the Academy of Sciences and the City 
College, and the Department of State and City 
Education. The authorities of the scientific in- 
stitutions in Washington have evinced in many 
ways their good-will toward their ally in Balti- 
more. As the University grows, perpetual ad- 
vantages are anticipated from its proximity to 
the national capital, where the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Engineer Corps, the Naval Observ- 
atory, the Coast Survey, the Signal Service, 
the Botanical Gardens, the Congressional 
Library, the National Museum, the Territorial 
Surveys, the Army Medical and Surgical Col- 
lections, and the Corcoran Art Gallery are such 
powerful instruments for the advancement of 
science, literature, and art. The University is 
to open next October in temporary but commo- 
dious buildings, and fitted for lectures, labora- 
tories, library, and collections. 





....-The Hon. Neil Gilmour, state superin« 
tendent of public instruction, has issued a cir- 
cular to the school commissioners throughout 
the state, urging them to give more and closer 
attention to their duties and warning them that 
neglect will meet the penalty inflicted by law. 
He says: ‘In some commissioner districts, in 
years past, there has been great complaint that 
school commissioners have neglected the duties 
imposed upon them by law, especially in the 
matter of visitation. This has been so to such 
an extent that I deem it my duty to call your 
attention thereto. You have just commenced 
your official terms. It is for you to remedy this 
evil and make the supervision by school com- 
missioners such as the law contemplates. 1 
hope that during the present term of office the 
attention of this department will not be called 
to asingle case of neglect on your part. In 
accordance with the statement made in my late 
report to the legislature, I will call on you for 
special reports in regard to the discharge of 
your duties; and if it appears that there has 
been any willful neglect thereof it will become 
my duty to inflict the penalty imposed by law.”’ 


....It has begun to dawn upon the educated 
minds of Europe that in the matter of school- 
books America is far ahead of the Old World, 
where conservative influences have resisted in- 
novations and changes which our experience 
has shown to be great improvements on the old 
system of instruction. This has lately been 
conceded ina marked manner in the able re- 
port on the educational department of the re- 
cent Vienna Exposition, made by M. Buisson, 
Fellow of the University of France. The 
school-books exhibited by American publishers 
attracted great attention and were made a 
special study by those who are interested in 
popular education. 


--..The public schools are now occupying a 
large share of the time of the various legisla- 
tures now in session. In New York an amend- 
ment to the constitution is péhding providing 
for the maintenance of the schools independent 
of the legislature and refusing the appropri- 
ation of any portion of the school fund to sec- 
tarian schools. In Ohio a bill to remodel the 
manner of electing members of the board of 
education is under consideration. The Califor- 
nia and Georgia legislatures have before them 
bills reforming the state educational systems, 
and compulsory educational bills are pending 
in several other states. 


--.. The productive funds belonging to some 
of the colleges in this state are given below: 
Columbia, $4,413,652 ; Cornell, $1,153,999 ; Ham- 
fiton, $300,000; Madison, $344,395: Syracuse, 
$250,000 ; Union, $465,000 ; Rochester, $170,000. 
Some of these institutions own a large amount 
of-unproductive real estate. Columbia owns 
$747, ; Cornell, $700,000; Hamilton, $320,- 
000; Syracuse, $300,000; ester, $335,274. 
Vassar College owns real e;tate valued at $647,- 
847, but has only $281,000 of productive funds. 





Pebbles, 


THE courageous vowel: brave-o ! 





...-A man always feels put out when he is 
taken in. 


....Cent-imentalism: putting a penny in the 
contribution-box. 


....Mr. Crow, a Nebraska lawyer, has just 
gained his first cause, and expects henceforth 
to carrion the business famously. 


..--Scotch saying: “‘ Adoar-platt wi’ a mon’s 
naam on’s a vaary goad thing; but a dinner- 
platt wi’ a mon’s dinner on ’s a better.” 


.... Spurgeon says it will be an ill day when 
our brethren take to bragging and boasting, 
and call it “‘testimony to the higher life.’’ 


.... Shakespeare said: “ Thereis a tide in the 
affairs of men.’’ But it appears to be pretty 
much all tied back in the affairs of women. 


..-.-A Chicago man advertises for a wife with 
a knowledge of music, and remarks that no 
‘‘Maiden’s Prayer’’ or “Silver Threads’ kind 
of a girl will answer. 


...-A tailor of melancholic temperament was 
observed recently sitting cross-legged on the 
Canada shore, gazing intently at the Horseshoe 
Fall, with its thick cloud of spray. A reporter 
stole up unobserved, and heard him mutter: 
* What a place to sponge a coat!” 


....‘‘Are the young ladies of the present day 
fit for wives ?’’ asked a lecturer of his audience. 
“They are fit for husbands,” responded a fem- 
inine voice. “But the difficulty is that young 
men are not fit for wives.’? The applause was 
great, as was the discomfiture of the lecturer. 


....A distinction and a difference. Jones 
has discovered the respective natures of a dis- 
tinction and a difference. He says that ‘‘a 
little difference” frequently makes many ene- 
mies; while “a little distinction”’ attracts hosts 
of friends to the one on whom it is conferred, 


---eTwo of our “ kullud ” citizens, fufte . 
tently witnessing a game of base-ball, were 
heard conversing as follows: ‘‘I say, Sambo, 
less us jine de base-ball club.’’? ‘‘ What for, 
nigger?’? Well, Sambo, kase it arn you how 
ter ketch fowls on de fly—a much easier way 
dan stealin’ dem from de roost.’’§ 


.-.A little girl went into a neighbor’s house 
one day, where some apple-parings lay on a 
plate on the table. After sitting awhile, she 
said: “‘Ismell apples.” ‘‘ Yes,” the lady re- 
plied ; “I guess you smell these apple-parings 
onthe plate.” ‘‘No, no,” said she. ‘’Tain’t 
them I smell. I smell whole apples.” 


....A case of general average: ‘“‘ Aren’t you 
rather old to ride for half price?’’ said a car 
conductor to the elder of two boys. ‘‘ Well,” 
remarked the youth, ‘I am under fourteen and 
this boy with me isundersix. That don’t make 
twenty, and you will take two boys under ten 
for half price each.’? And he took them. 


.-.. While a burglar was attempting to break 
a first-floor window-sash he fell to the ground, 
and broke his leg and arm, instead. It is 
thought by his legal adviser that an action will 
lie against the proprietor of the house or the 
builder, on the ground that proper precaution 
had not been taken to prevent danger. They 
are, however, prepared to compromise the mat- 
ter. 


....‘‘Father, did Casea, that helped to kill 
Julius Cesar, own a great many houses?”’ 
“No, my dear; not that I know of. What 
makes you think he did?” ‘‘Because, Father, 
I am reading here where it says: ‘See what a 
rent the envious Casca made!’’? Joy was in 
that father’s countenance and the mother 
looked delighted at the wisdom of her only son. 


...-Inthe Rondout Methodist church, on a 
recent Sunday morning, the usual donning of 
overcoats was proceeding, amid considerable 
confusion, but had not’ been completed when 
the pastor arose to pronounce the benediction. 
He paused a moment, and said: “Brethren, I 
guess I will put on my overcoat hereafter 
during the benediction, so as not to lose any 
time.’’ 

-.+.‘* This is my last call,’ remarked a flip- 
pant young gentleman to a young lady who was 
soon to be married, on a recent occasion. “I 
never callon married women or unmarried ladies 
after they have reached twenty-five.” ‘ Youdo 
well, sir,” gravely replied an elder lady present. 
“ At that age and after marriage they begin to 
know the value of time and do not like to 
waste it.” 


.... This is what one statesman writes on the 
schoo) question: “My information on that 
subject is necessarily limited, never having 
given schooling much attention nor having 
ever attended one. The teachings of Luther, 
Blucher, Beecher, Buchu, Aristophanes, and 
Pegasus lead me to think that every one should 
follow such doctrines as would make thé good 
citizen. ‘In hoc Jawbone sic Saleratus,’—Jon. 
Morrissey.” 
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Hew York and Vicinity. 


THE committee appointed by the Union 
League Club to investigate the city debt and 
ascertain as far as possible the cause of its 
yearly increase over the appropriations has at 
last reported. The report is an excellent one 
and full of suggestions that should be promptly 
carried out. The Department of Public Works 
has had $53,000,000 during the last ten years, 
and there is comparatively little to show for it. 
The Street-Cleaning and Health departments 
spend a million a year, and in the whole world 
it would be hard to find worse-kept or dirtier 
streets. The committee compares the annual 
expenditures of London and New York, and 
shows that this city, with one-third the number 
of inhabitants, costs $36 per capita, against $10 
per capita in the former city. As a cure for 
some of the evils that we suffer, the committee 
Bays: 

‘* Repeal all laws which authorize new works 
in this city and abolish the departments of Pub- 
lic Works and Docks, placing a superintendent 
and engineer respectively in charge of the work 
now carried on by these departments ; consol- 
idate the Health and Street-Cleaning depart- 
ments; reduce the salaries and number of offi- 
cials in every department and the courts; ap- 
point a board of inspection ; create a new board, 
composed only of taxpayers, to authorize ex- 

penditures for public purposes and levy taxes. 
he committee, in making this recommenda- 


tion, states that only one-seventh of the regis- 
tered voters last fall were taxpayers.”’ 


...-Bohemianism in New York is waning 
into utter obscurity. It will soon be a thing to 
be viewed over ‘‘the dark backward and abysm 
of time.’? The two or three clubs that have 
tried to prop it up are just tottering on the 
verge of failure. The sooner they go over the 
better. Journalism has become a profession 
and is eminently respectable. It is no longer 
considered a mark of genius for men to go 
about with unkempt, uncut hair and dirty 
linen or no linen. Lager-bier is not considered 
essential to inspiration, and the divine afflatus 
has been known to descend on heads not en- 
circled with wreaths of tobacco indence. Those 
Bohemians who really did anything worth 
counting, did it in spite of and not on account 
of their life of vagabondage. Still there are 
some few irresponsible and unwashed hangers- 
on of literature who hanker after the days 
when the Queen of Bohemia, Ada Clare, held 
high court in Pfaaf’s Keller, surrounded by 
such courtiers as Henry Clapp, Walt Whitman, 
Fitz James O’Brien, William Winter, and a score 
more of less distinguished names. 


....The Fourth Annual Meeting of the State 
Charities Aid Association took place last week, 
and Mr. Charles O’Conor made his first public 
appearance since his recovery. Mr. O’Conor 
made a short address, referring to the character 
for liberal benevolence which New York City 
enjoyed and heartily endorsing the objects of 
the State Charities Aid Association. He said 
that charity should no more be left to the state 
to dispense than should the regulation of faith. 
Both faith and charity should be free and vol- 
untary outpourings of the heart and must de- 
pend for their usefulness upon individuals, and 
not upon laws. Mr. Joseph T. Choate also 
made an address, in which he commented se- 
verely on incompetency, drunkenness, and gen- 
eral vileness of the nurses found in the hospitals 
of this city, and closed with an appeal in behalf 
of the Training School for Nurses. 


...-Charles Reade hardly exaggerated the 
tyranny of trades unions when he wrote his ‘“‘Put 
Yourself in His Place.’’ A certain New York 
firm of shoe manufacturers recently introduced 
into their shop some newly-invented and val- 
uable machines, that were made in Boston, at 
the same time bringing on three men from that 
city to superintend and instruct their workmen 
in the use of the machines. The fact was re- 
ported at the meeting of the Society of the 
Knights of St. Crispin, and it was resolved that 
these three men from Boston should be asked 
to join the order. They refused to do so, and 
the result was a strike, a disgraceful row, a 
force of needy men idle, and more or less 
trouble for employers and employed. How- 
ever long they keep it up, the great question of 
the relative rights of labor and capital will be 
no nearer solution than it is now. 


----On nearly all of our city churches are 
boards announcing the name and residence of 
the ‘‘sexton and undertaker.’’ Now these signs 
are a disfigurement, to say nothing about the 
dismal reflections they call up, and, moreover, 
are all but useless. Strangers have a far great- 
er interest in learning the name of the church 
and who preaches in it than where a man to 
bury them can be found; and other than 
strangers have no need of information on either 
matter. Every family has its own undertaker, 
as it has its own doctor, and don’t need to be 


told by advertisements where either may be 
found. 


..-.There was a very interesting public meet- 
ing of the American Geographical Society in 
Chickering’s Hall, on Saturday evening. Chief- 


discoveries in Africa and the econstantly-in- 
creasing facilities which the native governments 
there are holding out toexplorers. He an- 
nounced, among other things, that the Khedive 
of Egypt had founded a geographical society 
of his own, and endowed it in the most prince- 
ly manner. 


....Seldom in the City of New York has there 
been so much organized effort put forth to 
bring about revivals of religion. Besides Moody 
and Sankey’s colossal meetings, almost every 
Evangelical denomination has some special meet- 
ings of its own. Men heretofore known for 
rough and vicious ways have, in the strength of 
their newly-found religion, developed into 
“ evangelists,’ and are preaching and singing 
with more or less success. Let us hope and 
trust that all this work for the Master will re- 
sult in lasting good. 


...-Since the Ist of last July the Castle Gar- 
den Labor Exchange has been under the joint 
management of the German and Irish emigrant 
societies and has very much increased in use- 
fulness. It has procured employment for 12,- 
440 persons. Among the men 1,170 were em- 
ployed as mechanics, and the balance as farm 
or other laborers. Of the women 188 were en- 
gaged as cooks and seamstresses, and the re- 
mainder as ordinary house servants. 


....Few people are aware of the immense 

amount of untaxed property in New York. 

The latest estimates foot up $64,000,000 for 
churches, cemeteries, asylums, libraries, hos- 
pitals, and Roman Catholic schools, while the 
United States authorities occupy property 
exempt from taxation to the amount of 
$10,500,000, and the city, including parks, etc., 
$137,000,000. 

...-The Rev. Henry Morgan, who is one of 
the most zealous missionary workers in Boston 

and perhaps the most eccentric preacher in 
America is to begin a series of lectures in the 
Cooper Union next Monday evening. Mr. Mor- 
gan handles his subjects without gloves and 
never speaks for an hour without telling a good 
many plain truths, regardless of who is made 
to smart by them. 

....Considering the principles that have been 
generally advocated by the Union League Club, 
and that it hangs in places of honor the por- 
traits of Lincoln, Sumner, Greeley, and Wil- 
son, it seems a little inconsistent that it should 
have refused the use of their theater to an asso- 
ciation of colored dramatic actors and actress- 
es, as they are alleged to have done. 


.... The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children has a sad case on hand. They have 
taken charge of the prosecution of Robert Gil- 
lespie, who, while brutally drunk, put one of his 
children, a lad of four years, onto a hot stove, 
and so burnt the little fellow that he died a few 
hours afterward. No punishment is severe 
enough for such an inhuman monster. 


....King Winter has not forgotten us. He 
paid us a visit last week, with his whole icy 
court—cold wind, low temperature, and one 
little flurry of snow. He took us out of the 
power of that monopoly that controls the ice 
business, and promises us that we shall not be 
subject to an extortion that had already begun 
with an advance in price of ice of fifty per cent. 


...-Certain religious women are moving 
among employers to induce them to pay their 
workmen on Mondays, instead of Saturdays, in 
order to lessen the Saturday-night and Sunday 
drunkenness. This plan is adopted by a num- 
ber of large mill corporations in other cities and 
has been found to work well. 


.... Yesterday being Ash Wednesday, one of 
the most solemn fasts of the Episcopal and 
Roman Catholic churches, was very generally 
observed in the congregations of these denomi- 
nations. 


....The Brooklyn people are still waging war 
against the gas companies, and meters are sent 
back by the hundred. They could not take a 
better course to put an end to an unfair 
monopoly. 

....The Floating Episcopal Chapel at the foot 
of Pike St. seems to be successful in its work. On 
Sunday afternoon Bishop Potter confirmed a 
class of thirty-one persons there, seven of whom 
were mariners. 

....There is every prospect that our New 
York police force will be augmented by three or 
four hundred men. The bill before the legisla- 
ture asking for increase of force meets with 
general approval. 


.»..Since the revival commenced in the 
Methodist Episcopal District, Newark, eight 
hundred and thirty persons are reported as 
having become converts. 


....The extreme cold of last week caused 
great suffering among the poor and the de- 
mand upon St. John’s Guild was very large. 
A word to the wise is sufficient. 


..--The authorities at Castle Garden report a 
great falling off in the number of immigrants. 
The report of the hard times here has evidently 





Justice Daly made an able speech on the late 


Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 





BAPTIST. 


ARCHIBALD, 8S. H., West Pawlet, Vt., resigns. 

ARMSTRONG, C. E. B., Dexter, Mich., resigns. 

<a N. D., accepts call to Redford, 
ich. 


BARBER, Josern, West Bridgewater, Mass., 

called to Westminster, Mass. 

BICKFORD, Tuomas, ord. and inst. at Taberg, 

Oneida Co., N. Y., Jan. 27th. 

BIXBY, Gzorce W., South Providence, R. I., 

resigns from June Ist. 

BONHAM, Jougn C., Carrollton, Ill., resigns. 

BURWELL, W. F., accepts call to Monongahela 

Union ch., Taylortown, Penn. 

CONN, G. F. C., Monongahela Union ch., Tay- 

lortown, Penn., resigns. 

LATOUR, H. J., goes to Grant City, Mo., to 

labor as missionary. 

LOUNSBURY, B., Grapeville, N. Y., resigns 

from April Ist. 

McCARTHY, Fiorence, Amity-st. ch., Chica- 

go, Ill., resigns. 

McCULLOUGH, GrorceE W., assumes pastor- 

ate at Edgartown, Mass., in March. 

McGRAW, E. M., takes charge of new church 

at Rosedale, ind. 

MERRICK, O. M., Chillicothe, Il., resigns. 

PIERCE, J. A., Poultney, Vt., withdraws resig- 
nation. 

RANDALL, A. F., accepts call to First ch., 

South St. Louis, Mo. 

SHIRLEY, P. P., Polo, Ill., goes to Kenawee, 
Ni. 


SNOW, Cuartes A., inst. at North ch., New 
edford, Mass., Feb. 15th. 


STURDEVANT, D. G., Hamilton, Neb., goes to 
Sturdevant, Neb. 


TOWNSEND, C. C., Bethany, N. Y., resigns. 
WARWICK, Cuarzes, ord. and inst. recently 
at Montana, N. J. 

WILLIAMS, D., late of Pennsville, Penn., goes 
to Winfield, Penn. 

CHURCH OF CHRIST. . 

ALLEN, F. G., suspends labors as editor of 
Apostolic Times, on account of ill health. 


BLANKS, W. H., engages temporarily with ch. 
at Steubenville, Ohio. 


COOK, W. H., has removed to Sardis, Miss. 


DORSEY, W. P., locates with ch. at Lamonte, 
Mo. 


DOUGLASS, ALFRED M., locates at Pilot Pt., 
Texas. 


Iowa, April Ist. 
JOHNSTON, D. H., will preach for ch. at Camp 


Point, Ml. 
MALDEN, F., Albia, Iowa, accepts call to 
Charles City, Iowa. 


MAPES, G. W., Washington, IIl., accepts call 
to Macomb, II. 

NILES, Peter M., Kentucky, died Dec. 28th, 
1875, aged 87 yrs. 

STEPHENS, D. C., will preach for ch. at Lib- 
erty, Mo. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
—_— J. 8., supplies at Hampton, 


BENEDICT, Wrtutam A., inst., at Sutton, 
Mass., Feb. 16th. 

BEHRENDS, A. J. F., D.D., late of Baptist 
o accepts call to Union ch., Providence, 


BOLSTER, Witi1am H., Wiscasset, Me., dis- 
missed March Ist. 
BUSHNELL, Horace, D.D., died at Hartford, 
Conn., Feb. 17th, aged 74. 
COBB, L. H., Minneapolis, Kansas, called to 
Plymouth ch., Lawrence, Kansas. 
CORWIN, Ett, D.D., late of Jamestown, IIl., 
inst. at Jacksonville, Ill., Feb. 10th. 
CHAPIN, N. C., Rochester, Minn., resigns. 
HAMILTON, WILLIAM, acting pastor at In- 
dian Orchard, Mass., has closed his engage- 
ment. 
HAZLEWOOD, WEssTER, 
withdraws his resignation. 
IRWIN, C. 8., Plain City, O., invited to supply 
at Centralia, Kan. 
KENDALL, 8.C., Lancaster, Mass., invited to 
supply Ist ch., Williamsburg, Mass., for a 
year. 
LIVERMORE, ALBERT, late of Turner’s Falls, 
Mass., supplies at New Richmond, Wis., 
for a year. 
LOOMIS, A. P., Mattoon, IIl., resigns. 
MACARDLE, GEorGE, closes engagement at 
Olney, Ill. 
McCONNELL, A. S8., Plymouth ch., St. Louis, 
Mo., accepts call to Cresco, Iowa. 
PAYNE, E. B., formerly of Wakeman, O., inst. 
at Berkeley, Cal., Feb. 6th. 
POWERS, Dennis, acting pastor at Worthing- 
ton, Mass., has closed his engagement. 
SHIERE, P. B., Maynard, Mass., resigns, and 
removes to West Somerville, Mass., sup- 
plies at Provincetown, Mass. 
TIMLOW, H. R., Southington, Conn., dis- 
missed Feb. 16th. 


Everett, Mass., 


for a year. 


Blane, Mich. 
LUTHERAN. 


eall to Dayton, é. 
to Cente’ e, Penn. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 





had its effect on the other side. 


EVANS, C. P., closes labors at Keosauqua, . 


WOODMANSEE, W., closes labor at Grand 


FREY, A. E., resigns editorship of Lstherische 
Herold. 
LOWENSTEIN, G., Richmond, Ind., accepts 


UNRUH, J. Ms Williamsburg, Penn., has gone 


burg charge, N. J., injured by runaway 
team and obliged to forego labor for rest 
of conference year. 

MOUNT, N., Berrien Springs, Mich., died 
Feb. 7th. 


VAUGHAN, W. B. hi Conference, died 
near Hilisville, Va » Feb. 3d. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. _ 

CATHELL, J. E., Trinity ch., Maylandville, 
Penn., resigned, Feb. 14th. 

COLEMAN, Joun, declines call to St. Peter’s, 
Detroit, Mich. 

DOTY, Zrva, called toCh. of St. Ambrose, New 
York City. 

GWYNNE, WALKER, assumes rectorship of St. 

John’s, Cohoes, N. Y., on the first Sunday in 

Lent. 

JACKSON, W. F. B., assistant at St. Stephen’s, 
Philadelphia, Penn., has become associate 

rector of Church of Advance, Philadelphia, 

ORPEN, 8. C. M., ord. deacon in St. James’s, 
South Bend, Ind., Feb. 13th. 

PARDEE, LuTHER, ord. priest in the cathedral, 

Chicago, Ill., Feb. 13th. 

PETTIS, W. M., removes from Paducah to 

,Newport, Ky. 

SMITH, J. Stunt, ord. priest in the cathedral, 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 13th. 

SUTTON, Rosert B., D.D., rector of St. Bar- 

tholomew’s, Pittsborough, N. C., reappoint- 

ed dean of the Convocation of Raleigh by 

the Bishop of N. C. 

WAGNER, Epwin A., Marshall, has accepted 
call to Church of Good Shepherd, Corpus 

Christi, Texas. 

WALKER, MILLIDGE, accepts call to Lime 

Rock, Tenn. 

WHITTINGHAM, RicnHarp, St. John’s, New 
Haven, Conn., resigns from May Ist. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BACON, H. M., Westminster ch., Toledo, O., 
resigns. 

BRUEN, E. B., supply at South-st. ch., Phila- 
delphia, called to the pastorate. 

CHAREZ, CuHares, grad. of Theo. Sem. at 

Montreal, Canada, ord. and inst. as supply 

of Huguenot ch. near Strycker, O., Feb. 8th. 

CLAPPERTON, J. P., U.P. ch., East Salem, 

N. Y., dismissed. 

oe er AMES A., accepts call to Portersville, 


DANIELS, A. G., Santa Fé, New Mexico, called 
to Humboldt, Kan, 


DREW, Tuomas, declines call to Village ch., 
Charlotte C.-H., Va. 


FOSTER, B. 8., Andover, N. J., dismissed. 
FOSTER, D. R., Pennington, N. J., accepts 
call to Nunda, N. Y. 

GARRIS, H. B., called to White Plains, N. C. 
GUNN, THos. M., Grand Ridge, Presbytery of 
Ottawa, accepts call to Braidwood, Ml. 
LOCKRIDGE, A. T., died at his home in Ca- 

boosa Co., Ga., Jan. 15th, aged 75. 

MOFFET, A. 8., has taken charge of churches 

at Pine Ridge and Fayette, Miss. 

PENICK, P. T., Mebanesville, called to Moores- 
ville and Prospect, Iredell Co., N. C. 

RAY, Epwarp C., of the Presbytery of Utica, 
accepts call to Third ch., Elizabeth, N. J. 

SMITH, J. M., late of Pittsburgh, inst. at Can- 
nousburgh, Penn., Feb. 1th. 

STRONG, A. K., called to Howard-st., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

bala 5 James C., called to U. P. ch., Erie, 

enn. 


WINTER, H. A., inst. at the German ch., Mad- 
ison, Wis., Feb. 3d. 


REFORMED (DUTCH). 

CHAMBERS, TueEo. F., Ponds, N. J., dismissed, 
Feb. 16th. 

WILSON, Frep. F., Boonton, N. J., takes 
charge of the chapel enterprise at Asbury 
Park, N. J. 

REFORMED (GERMAN). 

NEVIN, J. W., D.D., LL.D., president of 
Franklin and Marshall College, resigns, the 
resignation to take effect in June. 


UNITARIAN. 

COOKE, GeorGE W., formerly of Sharon, Wis., 
ealled to Grand Haven, Mich. 

DUDLEY, J. L., Milwaukee, Wis., has gone to 
Denver, Col., to supply. ‘ 

GREENE, J. B., Chelsea, Mass., inst. as asso- 
ciate pastor with Dr. Cordner, of Montreal, 
Canada. 

UNIVERSALIST. 

BICKNELL, G. W., India-st. ch., Portland, Me., 
withdraws his resignation. 

BROOKS, W. C., called to Zanesville, O. 

COPELAND, Wittiam E., accepts call to 


Glover, Vt. 
DOBSON, J. A., remains another year at New- 
ark, N. Y. 


DUTTON, C. H., Hamilton, O., has been hold- 
ing meetings at Camden, Q. 


MASON, A. W., formerly of Mosherville, Mich., 
supplies at Markesan, Wis., till Nov. Ist. 

MOOR, C. R., Joliet, Ill., goes to Texas. 

PREBLE, E. W., formerly of Abington, Mass., 
inst. at Bangor, Vt., Feb. 1st. 

SHEPARD, H., Bristol, N. Y., accepts call to 


WATERS, T. F., supplies at Edgartown, Mass., Cuba, N.Y 


UNITARIAN, 

CURTIS, CHar.&s A., called to Christ ch., Au- 
gusta, Me. 

DUNAN, J. Lewis, of Brown University, sup- 
plies 2d ch., Boston, Mass. 


FROTHINGHAM, FReEDeRIC, is preaching at 
Newburyport, Mass. 


MILES, H. A., accepts call to 3d ch., Hingham, 
Mass. 


TODD, Wriu14M G., accepts call to supply at 
Concord, N. H., for one year from March Ist. 





MASSEY, Wit £., Englishtown and James- Mare 


wes a Melrose, Mass., resigns from 
st. 


Ee 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volwmes received, The interests of owr 
readers will Fide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE MARCH MAGAZINES. 


Scribner's opens with the third article in 
its series on American colleges. The order 
of choice is rather mysterious. William and 
Mary led, then came the University of Mich- 
igan, and now follows Trinity. The pre- 
ceding two articles were good, however, 
and so is this one. If the series is com- 
pleted as well as it has been begun, the pub- 
lic will owe a great debt to the conductors 
of the magazine. Colleges were never 
nearer to the American heart than now, 
and a set of papers like these, issued stated- 
ly, and then, perhaps, put into book form, 
will possess permanent value. The editor 
will be bothered, though, to know when to 
stop. His series, as thus far announced, in- 
cludes Bowdoin, but not Dartmouth; the 
Agricultural College at Amherst, but not 
Amherst College itself. The list of Amer- 
ican colleges in ‘‘ Johnson’s Cyclopedia” is 
an appalling one, and, wherever Scribner’s 
stops, it will be pretty sure to leave some in- 
stitutions out in the cold. The ante-Revo- 
lutionary colleges, however, ought all to 
come in. Trinity College, from which we 
are wandering, is really, despite its rather 
humble place in the mind of the general 
public, a good educational institution. 
President Pynchon is rather bold in declar- 
ing its course of study  substan- 
tially the same as that of Harvard or 
Yale, with certain features from Oxford 
and Cambridge superadded; but its curricu- 
lum is pretty full and symmetrical and the 
college tone is good. , The present article is 
by Mr. W. C. Brocklesby—a Trinity name— 
who traces the history of the institution to 
the present time, from its origin as Wash- 
ington College, in 1823. The article is in- 
teresting and the accompanying illustra- 
tions very well drawn and engraved. The 
most interesting thing about Trinity just 
now is its scheme for new buildings. The 
college, as all our Connecticut readers 
know, sold its site for the state capitol, and 
is now removing a mile out of Hartford. 
The designs for its elaborate and costly set 
of new edifices are already pretty familiar 
to the public, and are reproduced here and 
fully described. When we remember the 
grand plans of erection at Union, a richer 
college than Trinity, we may well doubt 
whether this tremendous quadrangle scheme 
at Hartford will ever be translated into brick 
and mortar; but meanwhile it looks very 
wellindeed on paper. The other articles in 
Scribner’s are of the usual variety and value. 
«The Child-Garden,” by Edward Eggleston, 
is the best illustrated account of kinder- 
gartens and the kindergarten system we have 
met. ‘It is fully illustrated. It is refresh- 
ing to read something on this subject from 
a man who has not gone quite wild with 
enthusiasm, as is the manner of many 
whenever they try to write of kindergartens. 
The system, most likely, will never get 
grafted on any considerable number of 
American family trees; but it certainly has 
some good in it and no possible harm. For 
ourselves, we would rather turn over toa 
bright child a box of plain blocks, a ball, a 
piece of paper, and a pair of scissors than 
ali the “gifts” Froebel ever devised. 
‘Truro Parish” contains a good account 
of Pohick church, so closely identified with 
the name of Washington. Albert Rhodes’s 
article on Balzac is readable and is accom- 
panied by admirable engravings. One of 
the most interesting is the fac-simile of one 
of Balzac’s proof-sheets. American printers 
may well congratulate themselves that 
Balzac did not live in this country. 

Harper's this month has a high average 
excellence. Half a dozen of its articles will 
be read through by the majority of its read- 
ers, however diverse their tastes. ‘The 
Principalities of the Danube,” by George 
M. Towle, returns to the foreign field the 
magazine fills so well, but which it has of 
late rather abandoned in its more special at- 
tention to American subjects. The most 
noticeable article in the number is the sec- 
ond part of E. P. Whipple’s account of 
American literature, in the ‘‘ First Century 
of the Republic” series. Mr. Whipple is 











somewhat limited. as a writer by the fact / 


that he is a through-and-through Bostonian; 
but he stands, and seems likely to be reck- 
oned hereafter, among our first half-dozen 
critics. These two papers are an ex- 
cellent summary of our American lit- 
erary history, and, bound up with some 
English textbook—Thomas Arnold’s, for 
instance — would form a valuable sup- 
plement thereto. The rest of the banquet 
spread by Harper’s this month contains these 
things, among others: An excellent illus- 
trated article on the microscope, by Samuel 
Lockwood, Ph.D.; ‘‘ Parties and Preachers 
of the Church of England,” an interesting 
and fair statement by a competent writer, 
Charles D. Deshler; ‘‘Confederate Make- 
shifts,” by Mrs. M. P. Handy; ‘The 
Baby,” with illustrations, by Porte Crayon; 
a poem by J. T. Trowbridge; and a -story 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps.  ‘‘ Daniel 
Deronda ” is continued; but we prefer not 
to review the novel before it is finished. 

In The Atlantic Dr. Holmes has a poem, 
and a poem from Dr. Holmes is almost al- 
ways good, even if it is on the everlasting 
Class of 1829. But, for our part, we donot 
feel like joining in the good-natured chorus 
of laughter at the perpetual return of the 
Autocrat’s muse to the same starting-point. 
Surely a college class never had so loyal or 
so clevera bard. 1829 is forty-seven years 
ago; and yet Dr. Holmes writes as cheerily 
and delightfully as ever. Here is the last 
stanza of his present excellent poem, ‘‘ Ad 
Amicos”’: 

‘**The boys’ we were, ‘the boys’ we’ll be 

As long as three, as two are creeping ; 

Then here’s to him—ah! which is he 7— 

Who lives till all the rest are sleeping, 

A life with tranquil comfort blest, 

The young man’s health, the rich man’s plenty, 

All earth can give that earth has best, 

And Heaven at fourscore years and twenty.” 
‘*Money and its Substitutes,” by Henry 
Carey Baird, takes the opposite side to Mr. 
Garfield’s article of last month. Mr. Baird 
writes intelligently and intelligibly from his 
financial standpoint, which is that of the 
advocate of paper currency. The maga- 
zine, of late, what with its money essays and 
C. F. Adams, Jr.’s, railroad articles, is 
really of great value to financiers and social 
scientists. ‘‘The Welsh in America,” by 
the Rev. Erasmus W. Jones, is a full ac- 
count of an interesting and industrious por- 
tion of our adopted citizens. Mr. Jones is 
himself a Welshman, but his honest and 
hearty enthusiasm does not blind his eyes 
while looking at facts. The article is of a 
kind it is hard to get and deserves reading. 
‘Victor Cherbuliez” is the critical article 
of the number, by T. 8. Perry, who does for 
The Atlantic what Henry James, Jr., does 
for The Galaxy. The poets are, besides Dr. 
Holmes, T. B. Aldrich, Celia Thaxter, An- 
nie R. Annan, Edgar Fawcett, and A. R. 
Grote. 

The Galazy is, as usual, magazinish and 
entertaining, and depends very largely upon 
its stock contributors. ‘‘Hard Times and 
their Remedy” is atimely essay. Activity, 
not money, thinks the writer, is the need 
of the day: 

““Want of employment is the one great 
affliction under which this country is now 
suffering. The difference between gold 
and paper for money is not a feather’s 
weight in importance compared with it. 
Common sense indicates and experience 
oroves that, so long as the people are honest, 
it makes little difference what medium of 
exchange is in use among them, common 
to them all, and fixed at a certain amount. 
The nation has gold as a medium of ex- 
change in California and paper elsewhere, 
and failures and panics everywhere, among 
knaves and the unfortunate. However pref- 
erable gold may be to paper money, specie 
payment is not the great need of this time; 
but employment forthe unemployed. They 
are pointed to the unoccupied lands of the 
West; but their services are not required 
there. The people already in the West are 
sending East enough agricultural products 
forall. Where shall the unemployed thou- 
sands go? Europe is full. There is over- 
production, with the inconvenience and 
apparent evil gf such a surfeit, throughout 
the civilized world. What shall the unem- 
ployed do? Shall they starve? They can- 
not live without the means to live. Shall 
they steal, or shall they be encouraged to 
exert a better influence upon the world by 
being furnished with work, wages; the 
means of usefulness, instead of degrada- 
tion?” 

This is the writer’s conclusion: 

“Tf all the people could unite in a com- 
pact for that purpose and would carry out 
the agreement, the start would be made and 
immediate prosperity attend the movement. 





The people already are united in a compact 
represented by the National Government; 
and if the Government isOf any use, let us 
use it. No greater subject: demands its 
attention at this time. It is a matter of 
urgent importance; and if the Government, 
created by the people, for the service of the 
people, will do the people this service, it 
will be performing its highest function. 
It will be doing an appropriate work, a 
legitimate work, a necessary work in the in- 
terest of the people. The distress is na- 
tional and requires a national remedy.’ 
‘*War Memories,” by General Custer, is 
disappointingly short. ‘A Pugilist of the 
Press,” described by Albert Rhodes, is M. 
Veuillot, editor of the Paris Univers, who 
must be a hard fellow to deal with. ‘‘ Az- 
tec Society,” apropos of Mr. Bancroft’s 
books, suggests the inquiry in the astonished 
reader’s mind whether the Aztecs had any 
society. ‘‘ Vivian Grey Grown Old” is one 
of Justin McCarthy’s entertaining accounts 
of prominent Englishmen; Disraeli, of 
course, being the hero. 

Lippincott’s is not a particularly good 
number, but it contains some good things. 
Sidney Lanier’s sonnet on Charlotte Cush- 
man appears, by a sad coincidence, just at 
the time when the sod is still freshly turned 
upon her grave in Mount Auburn. We 
quote it: 

‘* Look where a three-point star shall weave his beam 

Into the slumb’rous tissue of some stream, 

Till his bright self o’er his bright copy seem 

Fulfillment dropping on a come-true dream: 

So in this night of art thy soul doth show 

Her excellent double in the steadfast fiow 

Of wishing love that through men’s hearts doth go: 

At once thou shin’st above and shin’st below. 

E’en hen thou strivest there within Art’s sky 

(Each star must round an arduous orbit fly), 

Full calm thine image in our love doth lie, 

A Motion glassed in a Tranquillity. 

So triple-rayed, thou mov’st, yet stay’st, serene— 

Art’s artist, Love’s dear woman, Fame’s good 

queen!” 

The account of past exhibitions appears 
just at the right time. Ellis Yarnali nar- 
rates an anecdote of Charles Kingsley; 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis describes the 
life-boat service; and Lady Blanche Mur- 
phy discusses some phases of the life and 
labors of Roman Catholic nuns. 

.... The last three volumes in the new edition 
of Hawthorne (James R. Osgood & Co.) are 
somewhat stouter than their predecessors have 
been, but are still of that convenient and of 
course uniform shape which tits them for hold- 
ing inthe hand and putting in the overcoat 
pocket. They are Our Old Home, in one vol- 
ume, and the Lnglish Note-Books,in two. The 
former is one of Hawthorne’s most carefully 
written books, and is interesting although slow 
reading. The Lnglish Note-Books cover the same 
ground insome ways, but more fully and rather 
more entertainingly. Hawthorne’s note and 
commonplace books are a precious legacy to the 
public, coutaining as they do such a store of 
suggestions and factand prose poetry. Espe- 
cially is this true of the ‘‘American Note-Books,” 
which have never been circulated so widely as 
they deserve, and whose appearance in this 
beautiful edition we await with eagerness. 


.... Our Country (Johnson, Wilson & Co.) is 
really one of the most meritorious of the serials 
that have come to our desk for some time. It 
gives the history of the United States down to 
the present time, and has for its author the 
veteran historian and artist, Mr. Benson J. Loss_ 
ing. He writes in his familiar style, which is 
an interesting one, and succeeds, as usual, in 
inspiring his readers with much of his own his- 
torical and antiquarian enthusiasm. He also 
contrives to be moderately compact without in- 
terfering with the readable quality of his pages. 
The illustrations are by Darley, and, leaving 
out his ‘‘ Margaret’’ and Irving pictures, seem 
to us the best thing he has done, certainly the 
best for many years. The typography, too, is 
very handsome. Parts 183—16 are the last that 
have reached us. 





NOTES. 


Dodd & Mead have become Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 

A good woodcut of Herbert Spencer appears 
in the March Popular Science Monthly. 


Yale College will be the next in Scribner's 
series, and will be “done up’ next month. 


The March £lectic contains an admirable 
steel engraving of President Barnard, of Co- 
lumbia. 

Peter Bayne’s Walt Whitman article in the 
December Contemporary continues to attract 
much attention. 

The portraits of ex-President Woolsey and 
President Porter, in the April Scribner's, will 
delight every Yale man, 

M. Woolf, the clever delineator of the funny 
side of child-life, will illustrate an article by 
C. L. Brace in the April St, Nicholas. 





The condemnation of Mr. Emerson’s poem 
in the February Aflantic has given the magazine 
a good deal of gratuitous advertising. 


If you want to find out what a wealth of in- 
formation is contained in the first fifty volumes 
of Harper's Magazine, consult the index to them. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have become the Amer- 
ican agents of The Academy. They will supply 
it for $6 a year. Single copies will cost 12 cents— 
just the price of The Nation. 


Longmans & Co., London, have brought out 
a “Sanskrit Handbook for the Fireside,’’ by 
Elihu Burritt. Sanskrit at the fireside is a noy- 
elty in this country outside of New Haven. 


The Post-office Department has shut down 
on the sending out of editor’s extract slips 
with magazines; so The Atlantic sends its by 
mail, and the Scribners stitch their slips in 
front of their two magazines. 


St. Nicholas for March isa bright number, and 
contains articles by J. G. Whittier, Bayard Tay- 
lor, C. D. Warner, Miss Hale, and Louisa M. 
Alcott. The last contributes the first paper in a 
series of “‘ Talks with Girls.” 


The Rev. Walter P. Doe, of Providence, has 
collected a thesaurus of opinions of eminent 
clergymen on revival preaching. It will shortly 
be published in a 12mo volume, from the press 
of A. Crawford Greene, of Providence. 


** The Mass of Mars’’ is the subject of an in 
vestigation by Prof. Asaph Hall, of Washing- 
ton. Is it akin toa martial mass, such as the 
French army has, once in awhile, when the 
soldiers present arms at the elevation of the 
host ? 

A new edition (revised a little and reduced 
to ten cents) of T. W. Higginson’s essay ou 
“The Sympathy of Religions ** has been issued 
by the Boston Free Religious Association. 
This paper, although of radical religious tone, 
is one of the best pieces of writing its author 
has ever put forth. 


The Saturdvy Renew, speaking of the illus- 
trations from Scribner’s Monthly used in 
Mr. King’s Book on ‘The Great South,”’ says: 

‘““We are almost ashamed to acknowledge 
that. it would not be possible to find in any 
book published in England wood engravings 
of the same minuteness and precision and 
beauty as are here to be seen on every page.” 
The volume is really an art treasure. We turn 
its pages, every little while, with constantly in- 
creasing delight. 


Dr. Robert P. Keep’s ‘‘ Homeric Dictionary ”’ 
has been delayed some months for the sake of 
procuring further supplies of a peculiar font of 
Greek type, especially suitable for dictionary 
work, which was used in the notes to the 
English edition of Alford’s Greek Testament. 
but had disappeared from the London market. 
This difficulty having been obviated, the book 
is nearly ready at Harper & Brothers. It is 
based on Autenreith’s German work and will 
make a 12mo of some 300 pages. 


Dr. Delitzsch has brought out the first vol- 
ume of his work on ‘The Doctrinal System of 
the Church of Rome.”’ The object of the work 
is to give amore thorough delineation of the 
Roman system than can be found in any Pro- 
testant work, and the author has made a careful 
use of the entire recent literature of the Church 
of Rome. The first volume treats in an intro- 
duction of the sources and the organization of 
the doctrinal system of Rome, and then pro- 
ceeds to the first main section, comprising the 
fundamental doctrine of Romanism, or the doc- 
trine of the Church. 


The late Samuel G. Drake’s library, says The 
Literary World, includes 9,000 portraits, 15,000 
bound volumes, and 30,000 pamphlets. Among 
these are books and pamphlets rejating to the 
late Rebellion in unascertained number; an 
almost exhaustive collection of the earliest 
English and American periodicals; books re- 
lating to the history of Boston; seven cases 
of pamphlets, containing sermons, addresses, 
etc., of Webster, Everett, Sparks, Channing, 
and other famous Boston orators ; 8,000 pamph- 
lets contributing to the history of New En- 
gland ; 6,000 bound volumes and 500 pamphlets 
filled exclusively with American poetry ; 500 
volumes of Indian history and collections of 
historical societies. Samuel A. Drake, the col- 
lector’s son, is now cataloguing the library, with 
a view to its sale. It is hoped that a scattering 
auction sale may be averted. 


The Publishers’ Weekly summarizes the an- 
nual report of the Astor Library trustees. On 
the ist of January, 1875, there were in the li- 
brary 150,306 volumes. During the past year 
there have been added, by donation, 1,739 vol- 
umes : by purehase, 401 volumes ; in all, 2,140 
volumes ; making the whole number of books 
in the library on the Ist of January, 1876, 152,- 
446 volumes. Of these additions there were in 
bibliography 83, education 54, natura] history, 
118, medicine and surgery 123, patents 152, 
American history 444, British history 191, Ger- 
man history 99. In 1874 127,579 volumes were 
delivered to 34,854 readers, and in’ 1875 135,065 
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volumes to 36,735 readers; making the increase 
in books read 7,486 volumes, and in readers 
1,881. In 1860 the number of books delivered 
was 59,516, showing that the increase in 16 
years in books read was 75,549—-129 per cent. 
The population of the city increased from 1860 
to 1875 from 814,254 to 988,618, or 174,364, being 
only 22 per cent., showing a striking increase 
in the publie demand for books of the charac- 
ter found in the library. Of the 135,065 vol- 
umes read only 5,028 were novels. The prop- 
erty has increased from the original bequest of 
$400,000 by the founder of the library to $778,- 
356.30. 

The Atlantic Monthly discusses the question 
whether religious books are gaining or losing 
— 

‘It is a question whether what are known as 
religious books constitute a greater or less pro- 
portion of all the books published than form- 
erly. There was a time, in New England, at 
least—as the spare bookshelves in many an 
old country house testify—when a rather re- 
spectable class read religious books only. Read- 
ing Was consecrated—perhaps it would be more 
correct to say confiscated—for the benefit of 
what was technically called the soul; removed 
out of the realm of pleasure into the shady re- 
gions of self-mortifying duty. It was a state 
of things unfavorable to culture ; but perhaps 
not more so than the exclusive perusal of 
novels, which prevails in so many quarters at 
present. Itremains true, however, that books 
of a certain religious bearing are still more 
widely interesting, more popular, really, than 
any others; and any book which professes to 
give a fresh view and especially a simpler 
solution of the tangled problems of life and 
duty (even though it be, like ‘ Eeee Homo,’ for 
example, a hard book to read) is sure of its 
welcome and of a very general and more or 
less intelligent perusal. The book which ful- 
fills its promises in this regard exercises a great 
influence, quite independently of literary merit, 
or even one may say in spite of it.’ 


A weekly papercalled The Conflict will shortly 
appear in this city. It will be “devoted to 
fearless discussions of impending crises and 
‘the issues joined’ between the Church of Rome 
and our American system of common schools 
and the policy of the Papacy in this country— 
its affiliation with that element in our govern- 
ment which is, of all others, the most diamet- 
rically opposed to the whole spirit of the 
Church of Rome—that is, Democracy.” We 
reproduce this part of the prospectus as an in- 
dication of the paper’s plans, which are made 
by it tolerably clear. The Conjlict thinks it can 
discuss these questions better than any existing 
pape r, for the following reasons: 

‘* There is need at this moment fer such a pa- 
per as The Conflict will be, as there is none 
that is not in the interest of one or the other of 
the political parties of the country, or are 
purely literary or sectarian. And religious pa- 
pers cannot discuss these questions with effect, 
heeause of their limited circulation—each con- 
fined to readers of its own persuasion; and 
neither parties, nor party papers have the pur- 
pose of alienating any class of men who pos- 
sess the right of suffrage. The political writers 
are aware of the danger as they mildly point to 
it and tenderly deprecate it.’ 

But the prospectus goes on to iesure us: 

‘‘Rome has shown her hand so fully that 
there c moe be no mistaking how the game is to 
be played. We are challenged to the combat, 


and will be recreant to our duty and country if 
we do not accept the gage.” 





BOOKS OF F THE WEEK. 


Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. 
2 8., 8vo, pp. viii, 524; vi,533. Boston: 
joat R. BOB00E & OO. o ciness coves ccdssocncccce 
The Unseen World, and other Essays. By John 
Fiske, M. A. 12mo, pp. v, 349. Thesame.... 20 
Passages from the American Note-Books of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. (New edition.) 2 
vols., 8g. 16mo, pp. 230, 237. The same........ 250 
Pausanias the Spartan. By the late Lord Lyt- 
ton. Edited by hisson. 12mo, pp. 209. New 
York: Harper & Brothers........0000.cesaccsde 100 
The same. (Harper’s Library of Select Fiction.) 
8voO, paper, pp. 105. 
William SoGw ia, his Finda: and contempora- 
ries. By C. Kegan Paul. 2 -vols., er. 8vo, pp. 
viii, 387, viii, 340. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 6 00 
On Alcohol. By Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D. 
12mo, pp. 19). New York : The National Tem- 
DORIC PUNE oor a cdasocacdcxt unt ace eéccoe 100 
The Poems of George D. Prentice. Edited, with 
a _bioars phical ske tch, by Foun James Piatt. 


becenenaetebenqscedenePeoscsenesece eves erevevecee 2 00 
A History of Philosophy, ancient and modern. 
By Joseph Haven, mae 12mo, pp. vi, 416. 
New York: Sheldon & Co........sc0sscsesceeeee 
Memoirs of Eliphalet Rott, D.D. By C. Van 
Santvoord, D.D. With contribution and re- 
vision by Prof. Tayler Lewis. 12mo, pp. iv, 

SM. ‘TG SAME. 205-4. Hey ncteesag] eds Gonepete: 

New_Helps to a Holy Lent. By Rt. Rev. F. D. 
maton, D.D: ‘12mo, pp.285. New York: 

OE Rare re eee 150 
Of ‘the Tmitation of Christ. By Thomas 4a 
Kempis. With an introduction by Frederic 
‘arrar, D.D. Sq. l6mo, pp. iv, 347. The 


Our Lord’s Three 2 Raisings from_the Dead. By 

mtthe Rev. Hugh Macmillan, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 

SED, TING GOING nn o9ss0cctneted saronmenet stapes 18 

Songs of Religion and Life. By John ‘Stuart 
Blackie. 16mo, pp. xi, 242, New York: Scrib- 

TRE, RERUN OF Cen cs npacsvecceveccsacagnnes 

The Wonders of Engraving. Bv George Duples- 
sis. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 358. The same... 150 

A Marriage in High Life. By Octave Feuillet. 

Translated by Celia. Logan. (The Inter- 
national Series of New Approved Novels.) 
12mo0, pp. 248. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 1 25 

c hareqierietics from the writings of John Hen- 

y Newman. Arranged by William Samuel 
Lilly. i2mo, pp. 353. New York: D. & J 

Ur erscedcccvcssstreccescstccsceseateces 150 

Plain Directions for Accidents, a yo 
and Poisons, and Care of the Sick. a Fel- 
low of the College of Physicians " Philadel. 

i, phia. (Enlarged edition.) 2mo, 212. Phil- 
== adelphia. Claxton, Remsen & affelfinger.. 

Lilies or Thistledown. By Julia A. Mathews. 
16mo, pp. 286. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers....cessssesecone dvefworeee a> b> ebme< sevnee 198 

Pocket Manual of Rtulgs of Order for Delibera- 

=— tive Assemblies. “ede mry M. Ro 

=a18m0o, pp. 176. Chicago: Cc, ‘Griggs & COvsee 0% 





Eminent Authors on Effective Revival Preach- 
ing. Ey by Rev. Walter P. Doe. 12mo0, 
pps zi Eaqeiqanes | See by A 

wtord Greene.. «ad 12% 


"NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR ANY BOOK DESIRED or _ information 
respecting prices and editions address LOCKWOOD 
BROOKS & CO., Boston, Mass., who will promptly re- 
ply. Books carefully forwarded, id, on receipi 
of advertised price. Send for Catalogue bf our own 
publications. 














NOW READY: 
3 
A Prose Story by the Author of * Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal.’’ 


Miss Hitchcock's Wedding Dress. 


In one vol., 12mo, with a frontispiece and attract- 
ively bound, $1.25. 
(From the London Spectator.) 

‘We have read nothing by the author of ‘ Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal ’—though we believe we have 
read all her various lively stories—which seems to 
us so good as this. It is not that the story is very 
probable; indeed, the improbability in it, which is 
rather considerable, was, no doubt, intentionally de- 
vised, for the purpose of affording a good opportunity 
to illustrate simplicity and unconsciousness in a 
bright and happy girl. But we confess we care very 
little about improbability of incident, so long as the 
incident of a tale—probable or improbable—is well 
adapted to bring out a character that is real, fresh, 
and charming; and no one who reads‘ Miss Hitch- 
cock’s Wedding Dress,’ whether man or woman, will 
fail, we fancy, to be charmed with Miranda, or will 
any man who reads it fail to fall in Jove with that 
young lady.” 


ORIGINAL PLAYS. 


By W. S. CILGERT, 
(Author of the “Bad Ballads,” etc.). 


Comprising “A Wicked World,” “ Charity,” 
* Palace of Truth,” “ Pygmalion,” ‘‘ Trial 
by Jury,” etc. In one vol., 12mo, 
cloth, attractively bound, $1.50. 
Criticisms of the London Press. 

* His workmanship is, in its way, perfect. It is very 
sound, very even, very well sustained, and excellent- 
ly balanced throughout.’’—Observer. 

“Mr. Gilbert has done well and wisely to publish in 
a collected form some of his best plays. . . . ‘The 
Palace of Truth,’ and ‘Pygmalion,’ and ‘Galatea 
may be read and enjoyed as poems by persons who 
have never entered the walls of a theater.”’—Standard. 





BLACKIE'’S (PRoY. J. S.) Songs of Religion 
and Life. 12m0............-+sseee sexpampecacse #150 
SMITH’S (GEORGE) Chaldean Account of 
Genesis. Illustrated. &8V0......0.....eeeeeee - 400 
MULLER’S (PROF. MAX) Chips from a Ger- 
man Workshop. Vol. IV. Crown 8vo,..... 2 0 
*,* These works to be had of all Booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


JUST READY. 
LORD LYTTON’S LAST WORK. 


PAUSANIAS, THE SPARTAN. 


An Unfinished Historical Romance. 
By the late LORD LYTTON, 
(SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON). 


With Lg ag The Lord Lytton Edition. 12mo. 
Ext $1. The Globe Edition. 16mo. 
ne Gioth: $1. Library Edition. 12mo. 

Fine Cloth, $1.25, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


* Just What I Want!” 


A CENTURY OF PRESIDENTS. Lives and portraits 
of all the Presidents, from Washington to Grant, to 
which is added the Constitution of the United States, 
with all the amendments. 72 pp., beautifully printed 
ontoned paper. The portraits accurate and finely 
engraved. Price only 25 cents. Sent by mail. 


__T.S8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Book 
Exchange 
Monthly. 


25 CENTS a year. New, old, rare, curious, valu- 
9) able, and ¢c ep books su plied and wanted. 
sold, or loaned to all parts of the United 
States. American Book Exchange, 199 Fulton 
Street, New York. P.-O. Box 4540. JOHN B. ALDEN, 
Manager. 




















MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Maps inaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Book Exchange Monthly, 25centsa year. Amer- 
ican Book Exchange, 109 Fu ton Street, New York. 
gna, faye oA SXCMILLAN & CO. Publishers, 
21 Astor Place, New York. 
RTY-THIRD CONGRESS, Second 


The Debates Abridged, AGENTS WANTED, 


HENRY Hi HOLT & CO Publishers, 2% Bond St., 


e_Youth’s Companion. S$ men copies sent 
frae’p MY Mase «CO. nn omy Mass. 

















CAREY Ll. PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 
of Books free by mail on — 
Also W. oa Nimmo’s, at 596 Broad’ 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


PUBLISH 
I 


The International Review. 


Contents of March No.:—Cairnes on some American and 
Irish Questions; Welch Bardism; Chemical Ac- 
tion of Plants (Prof. Vogel, of Munich); Nature 
and Synthetic Principle of Philosophy; The Old 
andthe New South; The Structure of the Uni- 
verse (Richard A. Proctor, of London); Book Re- 
views and Contemporary Literature, Art, and Sci- 
ence, Subscription $5 per annum. 


Barnes's Centenary History. 


** One Hundred Years of American Independence.’) By 
an eminent writer. Beautifully printed and 
bound, with profuse illustration. For reading 
and reference in every family during the Centen- 
nial Year. Sold only by subscription. Agents 
wanted everywhere. 

111. 


President Finney’s Autobiography. 


“The most fascinating religious biography I ever 
read.”—Rev. Lyman Abbett. What a fiery John 
the Baptist he was!”—Rev. R. S. Storrs, D. D. “A 
wonderful volume it truly is.’""—Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 

sD. D. “ The reading of this book has stirred our 
blood.”’—Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage. Price #2, post- 
paid. Half calf, $3.50, 


Robinson's Hymn and Tune Books, 


I. SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY (New 
Edition), for Congregations and Choirs, . Ff. 
PSALMS AND HYMNS AND SPIRITUAL 
SONGS, for Pure Congregational Singing. ITT. 
CHAPEL SONGS, for the Social Meeting and 
Family. The most successful works of their 
class ever published. Specimen copies free to 
Pastors and Committees, to be returned if not 
adopted. 

Vv. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
HISTORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
By Martha J. Lamb. 2 volumes, grand 8vo. Ilus- 

trated. By Subscription only. 

BATTLES OF THE REVOLUTION, with 
Topographical Plans from recent Surveys. By 
Gen. Henry B. Carrington, U. 8. A. 

PRINCIPLES AND ACTS OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. Reprinted from “ Niles’s Register,’ for 
the Centennial Period. 





111 and 113 William Street, New York. 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago. 


TWO VALUABLE BOOKS, 


NOW READY! 
1st. 


A Life of Dr. Nott, 


for sixty-two years president of Union College. 

By C. VAN SANTVOORD, D.D., and Prof. TAYLER 
LEwWIs, of Union College. 

One vol. large 12mo, with two steel-plate likenesses 
of Dr. Nott. Price, $2 

This isa volume of rare interest. Dr. Notr had 
associations more or less intimate with almost every 
prominent man of his day, and the correspondence 
contained in the book will be of great interest, 


A History of Ancient and Modern 
hilosophy. 


By JOSEPH HAVEN, formerly professor in Am- 
herst College and the University of Chicago and 
author of Text-Books on “ Mental Philosophy ” and 
* Moral Philosophy.” One vol.,12mo. Price, #2. 

The preparation of this book and its revision for 
publication was Dr. Haven’s last work. It furnishes 
in a compact form a complete history of Philosophy. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


MY DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


By JUSTIN MCCARTBEY, author of “A Fair Saxon,” $1. 
LEAH: A Woman of Nashlons by Annie 
Edwards, . a é $1 00 
PAUL MASSIE, by Justin } McCarthy 1 00 
TEMPEST-TOSSED, by Theo. Tilton 1 75 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? by 











Annie Edwards, F - 100 
MY LIFE ON THE PLAINS, by 
General Custer, . . 200 


OUR POETICAL FAVORITES, yy 
A. C. Kendrick. First and Second 


Series, each, . p . 2 00 
WORDS AND THEIR USES, by 
Richard Grant White, . . 2 00 


Roget's Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases, 
12mo, cloth, $2. 


Either of = above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


8 Murray Street, N. Y. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ NEWS, 


an Dlustrated Weekly, contains a great variet wot 








pleasant reading for the young of all es. $1. 
T annum, pos age paid. a Je pn aa romo Ea 
hree cents. 


every su 
A FRED. ARTIER publisher 
21 8. SEVENTH ST., Philadelphia 





STANDARD pad § Fory LAR BROOKS. Send 
R. OSGOOD & 





for J. ‘S$ Catalogue. Bo: 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLI AND. BOOKS % 


59 and i Broadway, N- 
Circulars sent to any poy died ‘on application. « 





BR. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 








. 
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i 7 
STOVE POLISH 


| 8. “Dare Mat cca ies U mee ors 
ness, ea 
MOR SEB bay Gokeapuese “Sass. 


— bsveres termi | 


CLEARANCE CAT. 
Choice Books ae bo aor) Pas 4 
below Publish Bo 
Great bargains ag good beoks. Cata- 
logue free to any address 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
143 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston. 


“JUST ONE DOLLAR.” For tixe wi 


the articles named below, and if the 

after such article is sent with $1, we will, po ¥ it oN 
prepaid to any address. WE GUARANTEE that these 
articles usually sell at and are werth $1.50 to 4" = 

We do this only to get samples of our goods fore 
the people. For $1 we setl eithera Solid Gold Chased 
Ring, Wedding Ring, Pearl and Garnet Ring, Ame- 
thyst, Onyx or Topaz Seal Ring, ladies or gents. Send 
size 6. Fine Gents’ Hair Chain 12, Ladies’ Leontine 
Chain and Locket 18, Ladies’ Opera Chain 18, Gents’ 

Heavy Cluster Chain Pin 6, Pr. Enameled Gold eat 

lets 18, Superb Solid Gold and enameled Masonic, I. 

. F., 1.0. G.T., or S.of T. Pin_6, Fine Ladies’ itn 
ameled Sherp Jet and Rubber, Coraline, Coral Bar, 
or Pearl Pin and Drops 15, Elegant Set Gents’ Studs 
or Buttons, ert. Gold, ‘Amethyst, Garnet, Im. 
and Pearl, Enameled or 


ic SINGSUN 

















and "isider 9, Solid ofiver r Napkin ae chased 3, Sol- 
id Coin Fruit Knife 6, Lady or Gent’s Fine Pocket 
Book 5, 12 Superb Stereo. Views 8, Powerful Telescope 
or Microscope 5, 432 Fine Steel Pens 8, 50 Faber’s Pen- 
cils 12, 40 Fine Photographs 6, } doz. Ladies’ or Gents’ 
fine Handkerchiefs 10, 100 Paper Collars 30, Pair os 
Kid Gloves 3—and 5,000 other articles, al worth $1.50 

to $3.50, sold at only one dollar each. Our sale is en- 
dorsed by the press and merchants of Boston. 39,000 
patronsin 1875. We want agents. This is no ‘ticket 

or “order-slip” swindle. Goods sent c.0.D. You 
can examine before paying. Order once. "At least 
send for our papers. Full lists, with letters from 500 
peer SEND NOW. ORMISTON &CO., N. E. DOL- 

R SALE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


To Debilitated and Nervous Women. 


New methods for self-cure without drugs, in Dr. 
Geo. H. Taylor’s work, “ Diseases of Women.” Mailed 








for 31.50. close stamp for 12-page summary of 
book. WOOD & CO., 

17 East 58th street, New York. 
De eiaeahtial seommmniaiamen] 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Buy the Best!! 
BIGLOW & MAIN'S PUBLICATIONS 


—FOR— 


Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings 
and Devotional Exercises, 


ARE USED MORE THAN ANY OTHERS BY 
CHURCHES AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
SRRCUGESES I THE COUNTRY. 


«Bigtest and Best” 


**¢ PURE GOLD” and “ ROY! DIADEM.” 
It has already been adopted AL great satisfac- 
tion by over 2,500 Sunday Schools. 


Price, in Boards, 35 cents; $30 per 100 Copies. 





is a Coilection ot 
wpe ular auibors of the 





} 224 pages, comprising the 
“Book of Praise, ai eae dies 
ay, 


besides many new bate + valuhbbe collection, 


Price, 50 cents; $40 per 100 Copies. 


The "Moody and Sankey Song Bok" 


is now used everywhere. Every family shotld 


have it. 
Price, in Boards, $80 per 100 copies; by mail, 36 cts. 


GE" Either Book sent by mail on receipt of price. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 





76 East Ninth Street, New York, 


91 1 nit 08 Waskingtam Street, Chicago. 


‘THE TRUE iE METHOD, 








-A New, Easy, Progressive and Complete 
System for the Reed Organ. Thorough 
in its Exercises, Choice in its Recreations, 
with new Instruction in the Combination 
of the Stops. Teachers, please examine 
this new method. Price, Ct pe $2.50. 

Publishers, WHITE, SMITH « CO., | 

Sostom, Mass. 


Easter Music fr G76, 


Lord is Risen,” 
ie “ Jubilate,” i 
cts.; “Bon 








W. 5 cts; “Be es, 

e Ag he Pea. Wa wed “Te. ag ig 
~~ ned ctus,” erg, “ nn Est. ” e x 

30 cis so oe Deum,” Zundel, $1; “*The Man of Sor- 

rows,” Warren n, wt * Easter Noms yt . 

80 cts.;,‘‘ Easter them,” Danks . 6 cts,; ** 

Hymn, ty Williams, An cts.; “* Easter “Anthem,” Liord. 

iets; “ Easter saien. Fairlamb, 40 cts 

——. a 3 “Now is Christ Risen, * 

ae eet Bells,” Pon 








rah 7 — hiers of the veh . 
Hi ck ee roe Puedes 

sen. Singing,” ; 
“Raise 6 Bons te Basten,” kus; “ Rom 

goldier,” Warren. Each 10 vents. “Now is He 

# Tompkins: “hae the So ” War- 

; arch, Bells ” Warrerl; 
nt itself keeps aster,” Fey th 5 Gen: 

Co 0 Ly jatoer A. FOND D 
€ pomd ge : ; ig Sq. N. ¥ 

* TI 
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CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


A COLLECTION OF 


CHURCH MUSIC 
N 
iwNEW PLAN..#1 
BY GEO. F. ROOT. 
Church “The most Roteworthy work otf 
THE MUSIC IS NEW. 
MUSIC. THE ae Is OLD. 
All have observed the power tnd beauty of a fa- 


miliar melody when it is appropriately introduced in 
connection with engl music. This f ciple is made 
on. 





A 
NEW 


IDEA 











THE NEW IDEA IN CHURCH MUSIC 


forms a new basis for unionand mutual co-operation 

in church worship, in having something for all— 

choir and congregation—to do. we cir- 
culars sent to any address on applicatio 

ce of “ CHOIR "AND CONGREGATION,” in cloth, $2. 

Specimen copy sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO 
Cincinnati O 





EDUCATION. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the 
City of New York, Fifteenth Street and Livingston 
Place, holds two sessions annually, commencing Oct. 
Sth February 7th. Aiso holds a regular night 
session of four months. Publishes The Medical Ec- 
lectic, 48 pp., $1.50 a year. Specimen copies gs 
free. Address ROBERT 8. NEWTON, M.D., No.1 Liv- 
ingston Place, New York City. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tHe VU. S. 


The great intérest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest selling book ever pub- 
—— It contains a full papoees of the approach- 

Grand Centennial Exhibiti 

"CAUTIO N.—Old, Incomplete, "and Unreliable works 
are being circulated. See that the book you buy con- 
tains 442 Fine Engravings and d 925 a. 

Send for cironiars and extra 
dress NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. ‘Philadelphia, Pa * 
or Chicago, Il. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED wb ci 


‘Tell fi AW 
Mrs. Stenhouse, for 25 years wife of a Mormon High 


Brest It ex 3 Mormon mysteries, secret doings, ete., 
Woman eces them,” and includes the real story of 





@ 1, 000 AGENTS, piace Men, and 


Women, pamnes ¢5 EN T EN N I A L 


to sell 
GAZETTEER of the Ble eed STATES. Shows 
years of Freedom and 


the grand results of 

Progress. New and comet ete. Over 1,000 pages. 

Illustrated. 
It isa whole Library, Boston Globe.—“Nota Lwat- 

ury, but a Necessity.” Inter-Ocean.—“ All Genes 

buy it and agents make from $100 to $200 a month.” 








THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have a Daughter to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, send for Circulars _ = two — 
Western Institutions—The Young ’ Athenew 
(a a for y-~y Ladies aaa The MWinois don, 
servatory of Music (the oe! par net Un- 
surpassed in Aa Addr 

. dD. SANDERS, Superint 
ACRSONVIULE. ILL. 





FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE for pet, and Gentlemen. $19 per year for 
board, with common English. To Vee wend for college, 
for business, or for we Fifteen ers. Six courses 
or study. 22d year begins Sept. 2d. Christian, but not 
sectarian. JOS. E. K NG. DD. Fort Edward, N. Y. 





TEACHERS wanting positions = session see 
“ American School Institute’s” App. mand 
forteacners now good. J.W. Schesmerhorn. 14Bond st. 

D EW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N. y. 
Healthful, homelike. school for earnest work. 
Spring session opens Feb. léth. Gro. C. SMITH, A. M. 

BETHANY ACADEMY, a Family School for 

joys. dand Tuition $175 per sc: school year. Address 

WM. LOUIS WOODRUFF. Principal, Bethany, Ct. 














Winchester Institute. Conn. For both sexes. 
Fits Boys for College. JAMES COWLES, Prin 


STATIONERY, PICTURES ETC. 














Badin General Agent in every city of over 16,000. 
150,000 articles, 3,000 
ZELL’S engravings, and 18 splen- 
NCYCLOPEDIA did maps. The BEST 
‘ eae edge in the language. Now 
New Revised Edition, in course of publication. 
SPECIMEN, with map, 
BAKER, DAVIS & CO., Philadelphia, 
CAU LlON— gi th GENUINE EDITION, 
ae AND NCGS 
eye the “ N¢ JOURNALS”) unfolds vividly 
his 30 Years’ strange 1 adventures, also the curi- 
Wonde Wealth of that marvelous 
work. Hence it sells. Just think, 1:2,000 first 7 
weeks! Agents’ success would astonish you. More 
wanted. Send for Terms and positive proof. 


dress 

rig C. McCURDY &Co., Philadelphia Pa. 
BOOK ot universal knowl. 

—s WANTED, 
sent for 20 cents. 
ies, rs, 
country, and is absolutely the only new complete 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs. ,725 8ansom 8t.,Phil.,Pa, 





AN AGENT can now secure the finest outfit, the 
most attractive lilustrated Papers (sixteen), the most 
Artistic Chromos ever offered (six ), and the exclusive 
control of a County for canvassing and megs ual re- 
newals, by Ur TK; 


Ok D 
FR ARK. LESLIE'S PUBLISHING. " HOUSE, 
537 PEARL STREET, NEW Y 





VISITING CARDS! 
1) Finely Printed Bristol Visiting Cards sent post- 
> paid for 25 cts. 9 elegant samples, Taokeding 
slass, Marble, Snewflake, Damask, styles of 
type, price-list, ey sent on receipt of stamp. You 


before ordering Ant 
Agents wanted. Liberal Commissions. 
A. H. FULLER & CO., 99 Main St., Brockton, 1 Mass. 
DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book 0 
24 pp., efving fall Instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 waghe pictures, 60 ctx, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, a omic ie ese 8 
They can be easily trauslerred to amy article ao as to imitate the 
jes: oerarewb painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50 for 60 cts. Agents wanted, 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CU., 162 William Street, New York. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 

E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 1 Broap- 
WAY, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 

lethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of Celebri- 

ties, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. Menatactar- 
ers of Photographic Materials Awarded First Pre 
mium at Vienna Exposition. 


pone Cards, 7 Styles, with Name, l/c. Address 
207 USTED, NASSAU. RENSS. CO., N. Y. 


4000 a nae oun be fk teeny | our 60 bose ne Soy 


8, 
amy Card Eng. Co. 3d Winter Be. Boston. 














WANTED.—A few intelligent ladies and gentle- 
men 2s solicit orders for Captain Glazier’s new book, 
“Ba ES FOR THE UNION.” Just the book for Cen- 
tennialt times. All expenses advanced. References 
re quired. Address nearest office of DUSTIN, 
GILMAN & OO., Hartford, Conn. ; Chicago, Ill. ; Cin: 
cinnatl, ‘Ohio. 


GENTS WANTED FOR THE GREA 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY. 


700 pages. Low price. uick sales. Extra te 
e. W. ZEIGLER & CO., Phila., Pa., and ietonge. i. 


WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 
| Send stamp for catalogue or 25 cts. for sample. 
_____C.P. RICHARDS & , Hallowell, Maine. 











835 0 A MONTH.—Acents wanted. 24 best 
oo selling articies in the world. One sampie 


free. Address J. BRONSON, Detreit. Mich, 


iE WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 
lien in their locality, Terms and OUTFIT 
#. Address P.O. VICKERY & Co., Augusta, Me. 


vAGENTS WANTED to canvass for 72 styles of 
Visiting Cards. information free. Address H. }). 
MANLEY, 540 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 














$1 2 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
e terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta. Maine, 











HOTELS, ETC. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


INDUCEMENTS. 


THE GRAPHIC Steel Plate Repro- 
ductions of the most famous 
FOR Works of Art. Most elegant Or- 
naments for Every Home. Sub- 
jects to please Every Taste. The 
most remunerative field for 
Agents ever offered. Send 3-cent 


AGENTS. 
Ay stamp for particulars. Complete 


Illustrated Catalo; ~ fe 3 15 cents. 
” THEGRAPHIC CO., ‘in ‘York. 


— 











THE B BEST 

















—~a jirst-c 
i! neaded by T Sccue Ye 7am. Jam: 
will, on receipt o! fe »tion price, $2, 
—y 4 FREE, A 


PREMJUM A pol of ae srorth best Grocerton 
iy Weer ily Suny Jan. 1: —y "1876. iy 4 
fren.” Aa. A allow A LARGE thsH i GouiMisSi 


tis @ rare chance to make mone 
secure © perma rmanent business. ingate 
& Co, (Limited), 69 Duane St., N. o Sample copy Ie, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES OF 





PEOPLE'S NDENSED 
a ITION AND 
ILLUSTRATED. CENTS. COMPL ere 


S AN KEY. This is the cheapest and best thing 
out. ae sell any till _ see this. 
Large “nee to agen’ 


ddr 
MUTUAL PUBL ISHING Co., Hartford, Conn. 
oo per day to Agents to sell my new Patent 
_— ooking Machine.”’ Used upon any stove. 
seus on sight. Address. with 3-cent 
$10. OO stamp, T. 8. PAGE, Toledo, Ohio. 
YES WE WANT an agent in every town. | 
work He — rite now and MPSO My | 
YE ~ ant 2 $8 a day suretoall. SIM 
& SMI TE. 64 Cortlandt Street, N aaa 
Agents Wanted Everywhere for our New Pic- 
torial Family Bible. For terms and circulars writa 
immediately to 8T. LoUIS BIBLE PUBLISHING Co. 
305 Locust 8t.. St. Louis, Mo. 
! Men to travel and sell our 
WAR goods to DEALERS. No 
peddling from house to 


house. = f «hy & month, hotel = Jk yr, 
Seas Ga Address KOBB & Cco., Lo 


METHING entirely new. Imme rofits and 
Some? sales. Address TIDD & CO. mCleveland, °o 


B5 to $20 























aoe ees athome. Samples worth $1 
BrINsON & Co., Portiand, Me, 








SOUTHERN 








HOTEL, 


ST. LOUIS, 
G ON WALNUT, FOURTH, AND FIFTH STs. 
LAVEL ELLE, WARNER &CO., Proprietors. 
the past year this Hotel has been 
ae —¥: only overhauled, re red from 1 refrescoed, 
pocarpes and refurni ished from top to bottom 
d is first-cines in all re 
"The “SOUTHERN” fh ioe ated near the 
center of business, the theaters, and all places 
= —— its tables are supplies with 
t the markets afford and acre isip fhe 
Hort buil ing the neatest RESTAURANT 
the city for ladies and gentlemen. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Madison, Between Clark and LaSalle 
Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The Brevoort, which has boon recently furnished 
in the most elegant style, is the finest European 
Hotel in the city; is situated in the very heart of its 
business center, offers especial advantages to persons 
paiting ee city, either for business or pleasure. 


ms $1 to $1.50 per or. 
H. M. THOMPSON, Proprietor. 








IRVING HOUSE, 


WOOLMAN STOKES’ SONS, 
WALNUT, AB. NINTH, PHILADELPHIA 
This House is located in the heart of the City, con- 
venient to business quarters. The Chestnut and Wal- 
nut Streets Passenger Railway runs by the door 
direct to the Centennial Grounds and New York 
pot. Was opened new in 1872. Its 100 rcoms are 
elegantly furnis! ed and heated by steam. Board 
from $3 to $5 per day, according to location of room. 
No BAR is kep: at this House. 


OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
oe e Westchester House), 
on the Europe pan, corner Broome street and 
Bowery, New Py nt. Single Booms, 7% cts. to $1; Fam- 
ily Rooms, $2 to $5 per of Horse-cars convey pas- 
sengers from | tb urand Jentral Report, direct ad 
Hotel, J. F. DARROW, Preprieto 








Che Independent. 


LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


(DELIVERED BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF NEW HAVEN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.] 


BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


Lecture IV. 
THE THEME AND RANGE OF THE PULPIT. 

THE special work of the minister is the 
preaching of the Gospel. He is to deliver 
unto men ‘how that Christ died for our 
sins, according to the Scriptures, and that 
he was buried; and that he rose again the 
third day, according to the Scriptures.” 
But if he would proclaim that message in- 
telligently he must have much to say both 
about the nature of Christ’s person and the 
character of his death. To call upon men 
continually to ‘‘come to Christ” and to 
believe in him, without at the same time 
telling them who Christ is and why their 
coming unto him will be available for their 
salvation is to reduce the Gospel invitation 
to an empty formula. To be effective 
preachers we must tell our hearers of the 
‘“Word made flesh,” and declare what 
there was in his dying that has any relation 
to their salvation. But that will bring us 
into the region of doctrine, and there we 
are met with the popular cry: ‘‘ Preach 
Christ, and let doctrine alone.” It would 
be well, however, if those who raise that 
cry would tell us how we are to comply 
with it. The word Christ is not a mere ab- 
straction, it is the name of a person; and if 
we attempt to tell who he is we must give 
forth a doctrine about his person. Equally 
if we try to describe what is the signifi- 
cance of his death we must enumerate 
some doctrine of the atonement. ‘‘ He 
who teaches,” says Bentham, “has always 
a doctrine to expound.” It is impossible 
to give a pupil any correct idea either of 
philosophy or of any use of the sciences un- 
less there be connected with the facts which 
we set before hima commentary of doc- 
trine. We cannot enforce the plainest 
moral precept without finding ourselves ul- 
timately in the region of doctrine; for if we 
urge upon a man the duty of honesty, 
then, 
that ‘‘honesty is the best policy,” or 
that it is commanded of God, or that it is 
required by the greatest good of the great- 
est number, we are putting forth a doc- 
trine. Every practical precept must stand 
thus upon some doctrine; and so we are 
forced to conclude that this modern antip- 
athy to doctrine is not so much an opposi- 
tion to doctrine in itself as to those partic- 
ular doctrines which Evangelical preachers 
love to set forth. And if that be so, then 
it is not so modern, after all; for it existed 
in the days of Paul, whose doctrine of 
Christ crucified was to the Jews a stum- 
bling-block and to the Greeks foolishness. 
Preach doctrine, therefore; but donot pro- 
claim it as if 7 were the Saviour. Let your 
doctrine define the Saviour to the minds of 
those who wait upon your ministry; but 
do not make your treatment of it an occa- 
sion of metaphysical display. Seek rather 
by your doctrinal teaching to give clearness 
and force to your holding forth of the 
truth; and be sure that you have them vital- 
ized by connecting them with the living 
Christ. It is the positive element in your 
teaching that will give it power. 

Be not content, either, with a one-sided 
presentation of the truth. Paul did not 
say: ‘I determined not to know anything 
among men but Jesus Christ,” and then 
stop there. He added, with peculiar em- 
phasis: ‘‘and him crucified.””. The procla- 
mation of the incarnation must be accom- 
panied with that of the atonement, in which 
the elements of love and righteousness are 
equally conspicuous. 

They tell us, indeed, that we must adapt 
our sermons to the age, and in some im- 
portant respects the advice is good; but we 
cannot alter the Gospel to suit the age. The 
preaching which every age needs is the 
preaching of the Gospel; and there may be 
as much adaptation to the times in empha- 
sizing wha’ the men of our days ignore or 
oppose as in yielding to the clamor of their 
demands. That which in the hands of 
Paul and Luther was such a powerful in- 
strument will be equally potent in ours, if 
we use it as they did, 


whether we do so on the ground’ 











But the minister is a pastor, as well as a 
preacher, and he has to do with those who 
are already Christians, as well as with those 
who are ‘‘ignorant and out of the way.” 
In the early days of a ministry one is apt to 
labor exclusively for the conversion of sin- 
ners; while as the years revolve he may be 
tempted to run into the other extreme, and 
preach only to those who are already in the 
church. But both of these are wrong. 
The two objects should be carried on at 
once. It is true that there is a tendency 
among many to restrict Evangelical preach- 
ing to the presentation of those truths which 
are designed for the conversion of sinners; 
but in the very epistle in which Paul 
makes mention of his determination to 
know nothing among the Corinthians 
but Jesus Christ and him crucified he 
discusses such questions as the propriety of 
marriage in a time of peril, the eating 
of meat offered to idols, the going to law 
before heathen tribunals, the conduct of 
public worship, the evil of ecclesiastical 
divisions, and even so commonplace a thing 
asa benevolent collection. It 1s evident, 
therefore, that he claimed and exercised the 
liberty as a Christian minister of bringing 
the principles of the Cross to bear upon the 
circumstances and conduct of those whom 
he addressed. Yet, in doing that, he took 
care also incidentally to preach the Gospel 
so that even an unconverted person might 
learn the Gospel from his words. There is 
a way of getting at the consciences even of 
the unconverted while you are furnishing 
guidance and encouragement to the Chris- 
tian; and there is a way, also, of dealing 
with sinners so as to stimulate and quicken 
saints. Study the apostolic epistles, and 
you will see what I mean here. Does Paul 
reprove the divisions of the Church in Cor- 
inth, he says: ‘‘Is Christ divided? Was 
Paul crucified for you, or were ye baptized 
in the name of Paul?” Does he enforce the 
duty of maintaining purity of discipline in 
the church, he puts it in this way: ‘‘ Purge 
out, therefore, the old leaven, that ye may 
be a new lump, as ye are unleavened; for 
even Christ our Passover is sacrificed for 
us. Therefore, let us keep the feast not 
with old leaven, neither with the leaven of 
malice and wickedness; but with the un- 
leavened bread of sincerity and truth.” 
Does he denounce the sin of uncleanness, it 
is in these words: ‘‘Know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost 
which is in you, which ye have of God? 
For ye are not your own, for ye are bought 
with a price. Therefore, glorify God in 
your body and in your spirit, which are 
God’s.”” Does he plead for a good collec- 
tion for the poor saints at Jerusalem, he 


puts it on this ground: “‘ For ye know the: 


grace of our Lord Jesus Christ; that, though 


he was rich, yet for your sakes he became: 
poor, that ye through his poverty might be: 


rich.” Thus in each of these instances,. 
while dealing with saints, he makes such a 
simple and effective presentation of the 


‘ work of Christ m behalf of sinners that 


even an unconverted man might see it and 
apprehend it and be saved. 

Evangelical preaching, thus, is some- 
thing far wider in its range than the itera- 
tion and reiteration of the invitation to mem 
to “‘come to Jesus,” important as that is. 
It is far-reaching enough in its application 
to touch at every point the circumference 
of human necessity. And, as it was in the 
hands of Paul, the cross is an instrument of 
the widest range and of the mightiest power. 

When, therefore, I insist that you must 
preach Jesus Christ and him crucified, I do 
not make the pulpit for you like a battery, 
the gun of which can only strike such 
things as happen to pass immediately in 
front of its embrasure. On the contrary, 
I turn it into a tower, wherein is mounted a 
swivel-cannon, which can sweep the whole 
horizon of human life, and strike down all 
immorality, ungodliness, and sin. I do not 
mean that you should keep continually re- 
peating the words of the “ faithful saying ” 
until every particle of meaning has dropped 
out of them; but, rather, that, in addition to 
the invitation which it implies, you should 
make application of the great principles 
that lie beneath the Cross to the ever-vary- 
ing circumstances of human life, and that 
in such a way as shall at once succor the 
Christian and arrest and ccnvert the sinner. 
Is there anywhere a finer field for useful- 
ness ‘than the pulpit furnishes when thus 
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employed? He, at least, will never find it 
either a narrow place or a useless place who 
enters it in the spirit with which the Lord 
himself began his own ministry, and feels 
that he, too, in a measure can say: ‘‘ The 
spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach good tid- 
ings unto the meek. He hath sent me to 
bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound, to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
Let aman seek to preach under that inspira- 
tion, and he will find in the pulpit a sphere 
ample enough for all his energies and suc- 
cess large enough to fill his heart with joy. 
Lecru rs V. 
THE QUALITIES OF EFFECTIVE PREACH- 
ING: IN THE SERMON: 

That is effective preaching which con- 
vinces the intellect, stirs the. heart, and 
quickens the conscience, so that the hearer 
is moved to believe the truth presented to 
him or to take the course enforced upon 
him. This result cannot be produced with- 
out the Holy Ghost; yet faith in the neces- 
sity of his operations is not inconsistent 
with exertion to have the sermon such as 
shall be fitted to impress the heart. ‘‘ Be- 
cause he is wise,” the preacher will ‘‘ seek 
to find out acceptable words,” which shall 
be ‘as goads and as nails fastened by the 
masters of assemblies.” 

The ministry isa service, and the glory 
of that service is that it is a sacrifice; 
hence, out of regard to Him to whom he 
offers the sacrifice, the preacher will make 
both himself and his sermon the best he 
can. Inthe work of ‘‘ winning souls ” as in 
other departments of human activity, it is 
“the hand of the diligent” that ‘“‘ maketh 
rich,” © 

In analyzing the qualities of effective 
preaching, I find some in the sermon and 
some in the preacher; and, though those 
‘which are inthe sermon must have been 
first in the preacher, yet it will contribute 
to clearness if we adhere to this arrange- 
ment. 

Of those in the sermon I name first defi- 
niteness of aim. Every sermon should have 
a distinct object in view. Your first ques- 
tion as you sit down to prepare your dis- 
course should be: ‘‘ What is my purpose 
in thissermon?” And you should not move 
one step until you have shaped out before 
your mind a distinct answer to that inquiry. 
The way to walk ina straight line over a 
trackless field is to fix the eye and keep it 
fixed on some object that is stationary and 
sufficiently elevated, and then to move 
toward that; and the great preventive of 
diffuseness and digression in discourse is to 
have, high above all other things in your 
mind, the perception of the purpose which 
vour sermon is to fulfill. 

But any purpose will not do. You must have 
«un aim important enough to stimulate your 
own minds and to retain the attention of your 
hearers. Avoid all diminutive themes, such 
as may be discussed and settled in a few sen- 
tences. These may be left for the chair of the 
prayer-meeting or the table of the lecture- 
room; but your sermons should be elevated 
in their subjects and they will be elevating 
in their influence. 

Still, when you are dealing with a great 
theme, do not aim at being exhaustive. 
Leave something for again. Next to the evil 
of having nothing in a sermon at all is that 
of having too much in it; for in neither case 
will the hearer carry much away. 

Another quality of effectiveness in a ser- 
mon is precision of language. In the pas- 
-sage already cited it is said ‘‘the preacher 
sought to find out acceptable words.” He 
did not take the first which came; but he 
‘selected those which best expressed his 
meaning and were most suited to the peo- 
ple whom he was addressing. But how is 
this to be secured? Only, inmy judgment, 
by the careful writing of every discourse. 
The importance of our work demands this 
exactness at our hands. We are to speak 
to men about the most momentous matters 
that can engage their attention; and a word 
thoughtlessly uttered may carry in it con- 
sequences of which at the moment we little 
dreamed. Now the surest means of guard- 
ing against this danger is the use of the 
pen. Those who advocate careful pre 
meditation of the line of thought which the 
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anguage is left to the prompting of the 
moment, all insist that the constant prac- 
tice of written composition is essential to 
success. But what is a young preacher to 
write if he does not write his discourses? 
To bid him abstain from writing sermons, 
while you commend to him other composi- 
tions, will end in his writing nothing at all; 
and then his discourses will be like 
Gratiano’s reasons—having about a grain 
of thought to the bushel of words. 
But, besides its bearing on the precision 
of language, the writing of sermons 
secures that each part of the discourse 
receives it due measure of attention. Even 
the very best extemporizers are in danger of 
enriching the earlier portions of their ser- 
mots at the expense of the later. They 
seem never to have got above the fear that 
haunts the yoting orator—that he will never 
get enough to say to fill out the time al- 
lotted for his discourse; and so they put a 
great deal into the introduction and the sec- 
tions which immediately follow, and when 
they come to the closing sections, where all 
their resources should be brought into oper- 
ation, they have no time left for the effect- 
ive presentation even of the thoughts which 
they have premeditated, and are obliged to 
hasten over them so rapidly that the hearer 
loses all sense of their importance. More- 
over, it must not be forgotten that those ex- 
temporizers whose success is most fre- 
quently referred to had commonly some- 
thing which corresponded to writing, after 
all. Robert Hall said to Dr. Leifchild that 
most of his great sermons were inwardly 
elaborated in the very words in which they 
were delivered. F. W. Robertson had his 
writing on the Monday after he had 
preached, instead of during the week pre- 
ceding; and in the correction of his proof 
Mr. Spurgeon has all the mental discipline 
which other men have in writing, only his 
corrections are made after the faults have 
been committed, while ours may be made 
at such a time as shall prevent the commis- 
sion of the faults altogether. And when 
Dr. Storrs recommends that sermons should 
not be written, we must remember that one 
must have his great mental excellence, and 
in addition the drill of writing first-rate 
sermons for a quarter of a century, if he 
would faithfully follow his example. It is, 
therefore, with the strongest conviction that 
I am giving you the best possible advice 
that I say to you: ‘‘ Write your sermons.” 
This will give precision to your language, 
and when you are in an emergency and com- 
pelled to extemporize some former train of 
thought will come at you call, clothed in 
the words in which you had before arrayed 
it. 

But another quality of effectiveness in a 
sermon is clearness tn arrangement. In 
every discourse there must be method, in 
order to movement; and one portion should 
succeed another in such a way as to carry 
forward the hearer gradually, yet inexorably 
to aconclusion which is felt to be a result, 
and not merely a cessation of speaking on 
your part. As in a pyramid the figure rises, 
narrowing as it ascends, until it terminates 
in the apex, so a discourse should become, 
step by step, more elevated, increasing in 
intensity as it rises, until it kindles into 
one burning point; and that point should be 
made to touch the soul of every hearer. 

The principles on which such arrange- 
ment ought to be made are laid down in the 
books on homiletics; but it ought never to 
be forgotten that order is essential to effect. 
It contributes to perspicuity. It helps the 
memory. It satisfies the judgment. 

Thus far all are agreed; but authorities 
differ on the question whether this arrange- 
ment should be distinctly announced, and 
it must be confessed that the practice of 
giving out firstly, secondly, etc., has be- 
come rather unfashionable. But no hard 
and fast law should be laid down here. 
What is most to be avoided in the minis- 
trations of the pulpit is leaden uniformity. 
And the sermon should never be stereo- 
typed, either in matter or form. Let each 
one do here as seems best; varying his 
methods with judicious frequency. It is 
not the announcing of ‘‘ heads” that makes 
a discoufse heavy; but rather the fact that 
after they are announced they are found to 
have no brains. A knowledge of anatomy 
is essential to the sculptor; yet there isa 
marvelo' rence between a skeleton 
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course will be a syllabus; but if there be no 

order at all it will be an aimless harangue. 

In either case it will be a failure. 

I only add in this connection that a ser- 

mon, to be effective, must not be inordinately 
long. No matter how many other excellen- 

cies a preacher may have, they will all be 

neutralized if he habitually err in this re- 

spect. Yet it does not follow that brevity 

is in and of itself an excellence. One man 

may be more dreary in ten minutes than an- 

other would be in an hour; and in these 
days, when the demand is that discourses 
should be measured off by the hour-glass, as 
the merchant measures dry goods by the 
yard, we need to give emphasis to the truth, 

that the length of an address, whether in 

the pulpit or elsewhere, ought to be deter- 
mined by the nature of the subject to which 
it is devoted. The preacher should stop 
when he has reached a result. If he 
go on after that, his continuance is an 
impertinence; but if he end before that, his 
sermon is a fragment. The pulpit is a place 
for instruction, and if ever it shall sink 
into a platform for the public reading of 
pretty little essays or the utterance of 
fifteen minutes of rose-water sentiment- 
alism, our people will dwindle into spiritual 
dwarfs and the manhood will go out of 
their piety. Still there is a proper medium 
in this, as in all other matters; and a little 


well that ‘‘ therefore,” for it is the hinge on 

which all true earnestness turns. 

But another element of earnestness is a 

vivid realization of the position of our 

hearers. Let a man believe that he is deal- 

ing with immortal souls, that unless these 
souls embrace the Lord Jesus Christ and 

live in obedience to his law they must per- 
ish everlastingly, and that he is set to per- 

suade them to choose ‘‘ that good part which 

cannot be taken away” from them, and he 

cannot help being earnest in his appeals to 

them. The secret of the scorching earnest- 

ness and irresistible power of those six ser- 
mons on intemperance preached by Dr. 

Lyman Beecher is to be found in the fact 
that he was seeking through them to save 
some of the members of his congregation, 

whom he dearly loved, from the horrible 

hell of the drunkard. In the same way we 
account for the passionate energy, scathing 
invective, rapid movement, parental ten- 
derness, and condensed power of the Epistle 
to the Galatians. The apostle saw that not 
only the friends whom he loved, but the 
Gospel in which he gloried, was in danger; 
and he was in haste to save them. Now, 
from these instances, we discover that the 
perception of the circumstances of those to 
whom we speak will give us fervor in our 
dealings with them. There is no royal road 
to earnestness. We can gain it only through 





common sense will be of more use to us in 
fixing that than any rigid rule. . He who is 
saying nathing cannot have done too soon. 
He who is saying something will always say 
that best in the fewest words. When the 
nail is driven home all after hammering is 
superfluous; but if we stop before we have 
driven ithome we might as well never 
have begun to drive it. 





Lecture VI. 
THE QUALITIES OF AN EFFECTIVE SER- 
MON: IN THE PREACHER. 

I shall not here refer to literary culture or 
elocutionary skill, but to those spiritual 
elements of power which have their source 
in the convictions and character of the 
minister himself. 

Among these I name first earnestness. 
But, as that has become one of the “ cant” 
words of the times, we must ask wherein 
does earnestness consist. It is not mere 
vehemence of manner. Rant is not intens- 
ity; neither is noise earnestness. This 
quality is not a manner which can be put 
on from without; but an influence, say 
rather an effluence, which must emanate 
from within. It cannot be acquired by 
practice, neither can it be simulated by any 
process. It is a part of the man. 

It springs out of an unwavering conviction 
of the truth of that which at the moment 
we are speaking and of the fact that just 
that truth needs to be said to our hearers. 
It is the irrepressible in a man that makes 
him earnest. If he can keep anything in, then 
let him keep it; for such a thing, generally 
speaking, is not worth letting out, and his 
utterance of it will have no force If the 
preacher speaks because he must say some- 
thing, he will be uninteresting and unim- 
pressive. But if he goes into the sacred 
desk under the absorbing impulse of the 
feeling that he has something which he must 
say, then he will be clothed with power. 
Never forget that, next to the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, your usefulness to others in 
your discourses: must depend on the intensi- 
ty of your own convictions. There is 
nothing so contagious as conviction. The 
perception of your assurance of the truth of 
what you say will help your hearers into the 
same certainty. But if you devote your ser- 
mons to an enumeration of the things which 
you do not believe; if you are careful only to 
discuss the points on which you are either 
undecided or out of harmony with other 
and more ordinary men, you will win for 
yourselves the criticism pronounced by Dr. 
Johnson on Priestley: ‘‘ He unsettles every- 
thing and settles nothing.” Have some- 
thing settled, or stay out of the pulpit until 
you have. Do not enter upon a pastorate 
professing to hold certain truths, which yet 
are not such to you that you feel you must 
preach them at all hazards. Such a position 

will be fatal to your usefulness. Shape to 
yourselves definite views of the truth as it 
is in Jesus, and let the measure of your love 





and a statue. So ina discourse you must 


personal conviction and pervasive love; but 
when we do gain it we do not so much pos- 
sess it as it possesses us and carries us out 
of ourselves to achievements which are as 
astonishing to ourselves as they are irresist- 
ible by those whom we address. 

A second quality of effectiveness in the 
preacher is courage. The apostles ‘‘ spake 
the Word with boldness”; and all who have 
been signally successful in the pulpit have 
been distinguished by the same character- 
istic. They have ‘‘ not shunned to declare 
all the counsel of God”; have ‘used great 
plainness of speech,” calling things by their 
right names, and exposing evils alike in the 
church, in the home, and in the community. 
‘«The fear of man bringeth a snare”; there- 
fore, seek always to enforce upon your hear- 
ers that which is ‘right in the sight of 
God.” I say not, indeed, that you are at 
liberty to indulge in personal invective 
in your discourses. It is cowardly to at- 
tack a man where he has no right of reply. 
Impertinence is not faithfulness, and rude- 
ness is not Christian courage. Men go to 
the house of God to be preached #, not to 
be preached at; and your aim should be to 
secure that, while your hearers do not see 
any offensive reference to themselves, they 
shall yet make application to themselves of 
everything you say. Now there is only 
one way of securing this, and that is by 
cultivating faith in the unseen presence of 
Christ with us. We must preach as 
Moses endured—“‘ as seeing Him, who isin- 
visible.” That will keep us from saying 
anything which would be inconsistent either 
with his precept or his example. We com- 
plicate matters so soon as we begin to ask: 
What will this man think? or how will 
that one feel? or will this affect my future 
comfort or the church’s financial condition? 
In each of these directicns humiliation and 
failure lie. Our safety is in the consciousness 
of the presence of Christ. There is never 
any difficulty in settling what we ought to 
say and how we ought to say it when we 
think of pleasing him. But the moment 
self-interest intrudes embarrassment begins. 
“The Lord God of Israel before whom I 
stand,” said Elijah, when he confronted 
Ahab; and in these words we have the open 
secret of his dauntless demeanor. Let us 
stand consciously in the presence of the Liv- 
ing God when we are in the pulpit, and 
every other feeling and fear will be over- 
mastered in the determination to be faithful 
to him in the service of the people. With 
courage in our hearts the battle is half won, 
even before we enter into the lists. And 
when men see our ‘‘boldness” they will 
‘‘take knowledge” of us that we have 
“been with Jesus.” 

But as another element of effectiveness 
in the preacher I name tenderness. This 
is not incompatible with courage; but, 
in reality, the complement of it. With- 
out tenderness the courage would stiffen 
into harshness; without courage the tender- 








to him be that also of the firmness with 


ness would degenerate into tepid sentiment- 
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alism: In the union of the two we get the 
highest excellence of both. How admira- 
bly these qualities were blended in Paul. 
We think of him most commonly, indeed, as 
the uncompromising champion of the faith; 
but there were in his soul great fountains of 
tenderness, which ever and anon overflowed 
in tears. And he was in this respect only 
the follower of the Lord Jesus himself, who 
by ‘‘his gentleness” makes men “ great.” 
Many men are all courage, and many men 


are all tenderness; yet whatts most needed — 


in our pulpits in these days is the combina- 
tion of the two in the same address. The 
tenderst things are, then, most apt to stir 
up to practical reformation when they are ut- 
tered by one whose courage has not flinched 
from the proclamation of God’s law; and 
the sternest thing are, then, the strongest 
when the tear-drop quivers in the eye of him 
who utters them. : 

But how is this gentleness to be acquired? 
Only by remembering what we were our- 
selves and how God dealt with us. John 
Newton had on the walls of his study, in 
Olney, just over his desk, these words, in 
very large letters : “Remember that thou wast 
a bondman in the land of Egypt and the Lord 
thy God redeemed thee.” And no one can 
doubt that in the spirit which prompted him 
to put these words there we have the source 
of those ‘‘ Cardiphonia,” which have so re- 
freshed every reader of his works. When 
Jesus healed the leper he ‘‘ touched” him; 
and we must touch those whom we wish to 
benefit. But how shall we touch them? 
Let our common speech instruct us. We 
say of a tender utterance that it is ‘‘touch- 
ing.” So by the hand of gentleness we touch 
the soul of the hearer; and if we be our- 
selves in sympathy with Jesus, having our 
other hand of faith in his, there will be heal- 
ing in our touch. ‘‘ Virtue will go out of 
us,” and the sinner will be encouraged to seek 
his Saviour. But no make-believe gentle- 
ness will do. Our tenderness must be true, 
The falsetto of the melodrama has no power 
in the pulpit. The tear that drops upon our 
Bible must be sincere. Never forget that 
your people are always needing help, and 
remember always that you are the servants 
of Him of whom it was said: ‘‘A bruised 
reed shall he not break and the smoking flax 
shall he not quench.” Then tenderness 
will come to you as the heart of your 
Christian life and will give its soft and 
searching undertone-to all your words. 

But how about the manner of delivery 
and the question concerning the use of the 
manuscript? The answer is easy. Given 
burning earnestness, unflinching courage, 
and sympathetic tenderness in the preacher, 
and those other matters may be very safely 
left to take care of themselves, He who 
is characterized by these qualities will very 
soon come to the discovery of what is best 
for him, and will ultimately concentrate all 
his energies in the doing of that effectively. 
Let the man be on fire, and he may take any 
plan He chooses; nay, perhaps, as in the 
cases of Edwards and Chalmers, the paper 
may only make the blaze the stronger! 





MR. MOODY’S SERMON. 





I am going to take to-night a subject, 
rather than a text. I want to talk to you 
about free grace. Isay free grace. Per- 
haps I had better drop the word ‘‘ free,” 
and say just ‘‘grace.” There is a sermon 
just in the meaning of the word. It is one 
of those words that are very little under- 
stood at the present time, like the word 
gospel. There are a great many who are 
partakers of the spirit of Christ, or of grace, 
who don’t know its meaning. I think it is 
a good idea to go to Webster's Dictionary 
and look up the meaning of these words 
we hearso often, but don’t fully understand. 
You seldom go into a religious assembly 
but you hear the word grace; and yet I was 
a partaker of the grace of God for years he- 
fore | knew what it meant. I could not 
tell the difference between grace and law. 
Now, grace means unlimited mercy, unde- 
served favor, or unmerited love. T hada 
man come to me to-day to see me, and his 
plea was that he was not fit to be saved. 
He said there was no hope for him, because 
he had sinned all his life and there was 
aothing good in him, I was very much 
gratified to hear him say that. There is 
hope for that man—and I suppose he is 
here to-night; and there is hope for any 





man who thinks there is nothing good in 
him. That was the lesson Christ tried to 
teach the Jews—the lesson of grace. But 
they were trying to prove themselves to be 
better than other people. They were of 
the seed of Abraham and under the Mosaic 
law and better than the people about them. 

Now let us get at the source of this 
stream, that has been flowing through the 
world these hundreds of years. You know 
that men have been trying to find the source 
of the Nile. Wouldn't it beas profitable to 
try to find the source of grace—because this 
is a stream we are all interested in? I want 
to call your attention to the first chapter of 
John, the 14th and 17th verses: ‘‘ And the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
Only Begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.” Then the 17th verse: ‘‘ For the 
law is given by Moses; but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.” Then in the 5th 
chapter of Romans, the 15th verse: ‘‘ But 
not as the offense, so also is the free gift. 
For if through the offense of one many be 
dead, much more the grace of God, and the 
gift by grace which is by one man, Jesus 
Christ, hath abounded unto many.” There 
it is called the free gift. It abounded unto 
many. Then in Paul’s Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, the 1st chapter and the 3d verse: 
**Grace be unto you and peace from God 
our Father and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 
I thank my God always on your behalf for 
the grace of Ged which is given you by 
Jesus Christ.”” Now bear in mind that he 
is the God of all grace. Wewouldn’t know 
anything about grace if it wasn’t for Jesus 
Christ. Men talk about grace, but they 
don’t know much about it. These bankers, 
they talk about grace. If you want to bor- 
row a thousand dollars, if you can give good 
security, they will let you have it and take 
your note; and you give your note and say: 
‘So many months after date I promise to 
pay a thousand dollars.” Then they give 
you what they call three days’ grace; but 
they make you pay interest for those three 
days. That ain’t grace. Then, when your 
note comes due, if you can’t pay but $950, 
they would sell everything you have got and 
make you pay the $50. Grace is giving the 
interest, principal, and all. I tell you, if 
you want to get any grace you must know 
God. He is the God of all grace, He 
wants to deal in grace. He wants to deal 
with that unmerited mercy, undeserved 
favor, unmerited love. And if God don’t 
love man until he is worthy of his love he 
won’t have time for very much love for him, 
He is the God of all grace. 

Unto whom does he offer grace? IT would 
like to have you turn to your Bibles, to two 
or three texts. To the 21st chapter of 
Matthew, the 28th verse: ‘“‘ But what think 
ye? A certain man had two sons. And he 
came to the first and said: Son, go work to- 
day in my vineyard. He answered and said: 
I will not; but afterward he repented and 
went. And he came to the second and said 
likewise. But he answered and said: I go, 
sir; and went not. Whether of them twain 
did the will of his father? They say unto 
him: The first. Jesus saith unto them: 
Verily I say unto you that the publicans 
and the harlots go into the Kingdom of God 
before you.” Why? Because he loved 
those publicans and harlots more than he 
did those Pharisees? No, It was because 
they wouldn’t repent, because they wouldn't 
take grace. They didn’t believe they need- 
ed the grace of God. A man who believes 
that he is lost is near salvation. Why? Be- 
cause you haven’t got to work io convince 
him that he is lost. Now here is a man that 
said he wouldn’t go; and then he saw that 
he was wrong, and repented and went. And 
this man was the man that grace held up. 
Any man or any woman here to-night who 
will repent and turn to God, God will save 
him, It don’t make any difference what 
your life has been in the past. He willturn 
to any that will*turn to him. I was preach- 
ing one Sunday in a church where there 
was a fashionable audience, and after I got 
through the sermon I said: ‘‘If there are 
any that would like to tarry a little while 
and would like to stay and talk, I would he 
glad to talk with you.” They all got up, 
turned around, and went out, I felt as 
though I was abandoned. When I was 
going out, Isaw a man getting behind the 
furnace. He hadn’t any coat on and he 
was weeping bitterly. T said: ‘“‘ My friend, 





what is the trouble?” He said: ‘‘ You told 
me to-night that I could be saved—that the 
grace of God would reach me. You told 
me that there wasn’t a man so far gone but 
the grace of God would reach him.” He 
said: ‘‘Iam an exile from my family; I 
have drunk up $20,000 within the last few 
months; I have drunk up the coat off my 
back; and if there is hope for a poor sinner 
like me, I should like-to be saved.” It was 
just like a cup of refreshment to talk to that 
man. I didn’t dare give him money, for 
fear that he would drink it-up; but I got 
him « place to stay that night, took an in- 
terest in him, and got him a coat; and six 
months after that, when I left Chicago for 
Europe—four months after—that man was 
one of the most earnest Christian men I 
knew. The Lord had blessed him wonder- 
fully. He was an active, capable man. 
The grace of God can save just such, if they 
will only repent. I don’t care how low he 
has become; the grace of God can purge 
him of all sin and place him among the 
blessed. In proportion as man is a sinner, 
much more does the grace of God abound. 
There isn’t a man but that the grace of God 
will give him the victory, if he will only ac- 
cept it. 

I want you to turn a moment to a passage 
you will find in the seventh chapter of 
Mark: ‘‘And from thence he arose and 
went into the borders of Tyre and Sidon, 
and entered into a house, and would have 
no man know it; but he could not be hid. 
For a certain woman whose young daughter 
had an unclean spirit heard him and came 
and fell at his feet. The woman was a 
Greek—a Syro-Pheenician by nation; and 
she besought him that he would cast forth 
the devil out of her daughter. But Jesus 
said unto her: ‘Let the children first be 
filled, for it is not meet to take the children’s 
bread and cast it unto the dogs.’ And she 
answered and said unto him: ‘ Yes, Lord; 
yet the dogs under the table eat of the chil- 
dren’s crumbs.’ And he said unto her: 
‘For this saying go thy way. The devil is 
gone out of thy daughter.”” Now just see 
how Christ dealt with that woman—a Syro- 
Phenician, a Gentile. Shedidn’t belong to 
the seed of Abraham at all. He came to 
save hisown; but his own received him not. 
Christ was willing to give to the Jews grace. 
He dealt in grace with a liberal hand; but 
those that he was desirous to shower grace 
upon wouldn’t take it. But this woman 
belonged to a different people; and just 
hear her story. I wonder what would hap- 
pen if Christ should come and speak that 
way now. Suppose he should come into 
this assembly and take any woman here and 
call hera dog. Why, that Syro-Pheenician 
woman might have said: ‘Call mea dog! 
Talk to me like that! Why I know a 
woman who belongs to the seed of Abra- 
ham, who lives down near me, and she is 
the worst and meanest woman in the neigh- 
borhood. Iam as good as she is, any day.” 
She might have gone away without a bless- 
ing if she had not felt her utter destitution 
and lest condition, But Jesus only said 
that to her just to try her. And, after call- 
ing her a dog, she only broke forth into a 
despairing cry: “‘ Yes, Lord. Yes, Lord.” 
Christ had said it was more blessed to give 
than to receive. She took his place and re- 
ceived his blessing and his commands, She 
was satisfied to be given only a crumb, as 
long as he had her petition. So, instead of 
giving her a crumb, she got a whole loaf, 
And so will you get the fullest beneficence 
of Christ if you lift your heart up to him, 
Oh! that many would but just take her 
place, understand how low and unworthy 
they are, and cry unto Jesus. If you do, 
Christ will lift you up and bless you. But 
then the great trouble is that people will 
not confess that they have need of grace. 
Such miserable Pharisaism is the worst fea- 
ture of the present time. They think they 
can get salvation without the grace of God. 
The old saying is that when you come to 
Jesus as a beggar you go away as a prince 
Instead of doing that, they feel so self-con- 
fident and proud that they come always as 
princes and go away beggars. If you want 
the Son of God to deal with you, come as a 
beggar, and he will have mercy upon you. 
Look at the*great crowd going up to the 
Temple. They feel they have strength of 
themselves, and ali pass on, proud and 
haughty, except one poor ho smites 
himself on the breast and says: ‘‘G)! be 
merciful to me, a sinner!’ 





If you want to see the idea that the Jews 
had as to who was worthy and how they 
thought that that kind of worthiness should 
be rewarded, just take your Bibles and look 
at the seventh chapter of Luke. It reads 
there: ‘‘Now when he had ended all his 
sayings in the audience of the people he 
entered into Capernaum. And a certain cen- 
turion’s servant who was dear unto him was 
sick and ready to die. And when he heard 
of Jesus he sent unto him the elders of 
the Jews, beseeching him that he would 
come and heal his servant. And when 
they came io Jesus they besought him in- 
stantly ”—now, just listen—“ saying that he 
was worthy for whom he should do this.” 
Yes, that was the Jews’s idea of the reason 
he should come, because he was ‘‘ worthy.” 
What made him worthy? ‘For he loveth 
our nation and he hath built us a syna- 
gogue.” He was not worthy because he 
was asinuer, Oh! no; not at all. But he 
was worthy because ‘‘he hath built us a 
synagogue.” Ha! that was the same old 
story—the story of the present day. There 
is a great deal of that now. Give that man 
the most prominent place in church; let 
him have the best pew and the one further- 
est up in church, because he is ‘‘ worthy. ’ 
He has built the church perhaps, or he has 
endowed a seminary. No matter where his 
money came from. He may have got it 
gambling in stocks or doing something else 
of a like character; but he has given it to 
us, Oh! yes; he is worthy. He may have 
made his enormous gains by distilling whis- 
ky even. Make room for him, he has got 
a gold ring on. Make room for her, she has 
got a good dress on. So satd the Jews: 
‘Now, Lord, come at once, for he hath 
built us a synagogue. Oh! he is worthy. 
You must not refuse or halt. You must 
come at once. ‘That was the Jews’s idea; 
and it is the idea of the world to-day. But 
how do you expect to get grace that way? 
The moment you put it onthe ground of 
being worthy of it, then to receive it would 
not be grace at all. It would only amount 
to this: that if the Lord should give a man 
grace because he owed it to him he 
would only be paying a debt. Jesus, how- 
ever, went with them in this instance 
to teach them a lesson. Luke goes on to 
say: ‘‘ Then Jesus went with them. And 
when he was not far from the house the 
centurion sent friends to him, saying unto 
him: Lord, trouble not thyself, for I am 
not worthy that thou shouldst enter under 
my roof.” That is the kind of humility 
that we want; that is the kind of men we 
are hunting after—a man that is not wor- 
thy. See how quick he will be saved when 
he is in that frame of mind. I suppose that 
some one had run in to tell this centurion 
that Jesus was approaching the house. And 
the centurion sent to him to say he was 
not worthy that he should come unto him. 
** Neither thought I myself worthy to come 
unto thee; but say ina word, and my serv- 
ant shall be healed.” This centurion had 
faith, at any rate. If he thought himself 
unworthy to come to Jesus, he sent friends, 
them that he ccnsidered better than himself. 
How common it is to think yourself good 
and all other people bad. Itis good to see 
aman consider himself a poor, unworthy 
man. ‘God, I didn’t think myself worthy 
to come unto thee; but say the word, and 
my servant shall be healed.” Thank God, 
he had faith. No matter how many sins 
we have, if we only have faith. In this 
case, because he had faith, Jesus healed his 
servant without coming to him atall. He 
hadn’t to go to the house and examine his 
pulse and see his tongue. Then he didn’t 
have to write out a prescription and send 
him to the drug-store. No; he said: ‘‘ All 
right; your servant shall live.” ‘‘ For I 
also am a man set under authority, having 
under me soldiers, and I say unto one Go, 
and he goeth; and to another Come, and 
he cometh; and to my servant Do this, and 
he doeth it. When Jesus heard these 
things, he marveled.” Itis only twice, 1 
think, that Jesus marveled. He marveled 
at the unbelief of the Jews, and again at 
the faith of the centarion—“ and turned 
him about, and said unto the people ‘that 
followed him: ‘I say unto you, I have not 
found so great faith, no, not im Israel.’ 
Here is a Gentile—he said in effect—here isa 
man not of the seed of Abraham, and yet 
what faith he shows! Why, here is a cen- 


turion, and he has more faith than the 
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chosen people of God. Jesus granted the 
petition at once. When he saw a genuine 
check presented for payment he cashed it 
at once. He pays instantly in the gold of 
Heaven, without any hesitation or discount. 
‘‘ And they that were sent, returning to the 
house, found the servant whole that had 
been sick.” Found him perfectly well, 
leaping and dancing around the house, 
praising God. He had been at the point of 
death one minute, and the next he had been 
made perfectly well. 

You may be made whole too, friends. 
You may even be on the borders of Hell, 
and yet be made an inhabitant of the King- 
dom of Heaven. Think of this, you men 
that are the slave of strong drink. You may 
he mangled and bruised by sin; but the grace 
of God can save you. He is the God of 
grace. I hope that grace will flow into 
your souls to-night. Christ is the sinner’s 
friend. If you have read your Bibles care- 
fully, you will see that Christ always took 
the side of the sinner. Of course, he came 
down on the hypocrites, and well he might. 
Those haughty Pharisees he took sides 
against; but where a poor, miserable, hum- 
hle, penitent sinner came to him for grace 
he always found it. You always read that 
he deals in grace, and to-night he will have 
mercy upon you that confess your sins to 
him. If you want to be saved, come right 
straight to him. He comes to deal in 
grace; he comes to bless; and why don't 
you let him? Let him bless younow. Let 
him take your sins away now. A man said 
to me the other night: ‘I feel I have got 
to do something.” Isaid to him: ‘If this 
grace is unmerited and free, what are you 
going to do?” And I warn you to-night, 
my friends, against trying to work out your 
own salvation. It really is a question 
whether it don’t keep more people out of 
the Kingdom of God than anything else, 
When at Newcastle, I was preaching one 
night, and I said that grace was free; that 
all were to stop trying to be saved. A 
woman came down and said to me: ‘‘Oh! 
how wretched Tam. I have been trying to 
be a Christian, and yet you have been tell- 
ing me to-night not to try.” ‘‘Has that 
made you wretched?” I asked. ‘‘ Yes; if I 





stop trying, what will become of me?” I 
said: ‘But if grace is free, what are you 
going to doy You cannot get it by work- 
ing.” She said: ‘‘I can’t understand it.” 
Well, let me call your attention now to a 
few passages of Scripture. I turn to the 
second chapter of Ephesians and the 8th 
and 9th verses: ‘‘ For by grace are ye saved 
through faith; and that not of yourselves, 
it is the gift of God.” ‘‘ Not of works, lest 
any man should boast.” 


Salvation is a gift from God. If a man 
worked it out, he would boast of what he 
had done and say: “Oh! I did it.” A 
Scotchman once said it took two persons to 
effect his salvation. ‘“‘God gave me_ his 
grace and [ fought against him.” It is not, 
then, for men to work, or they will boast of 
it; and when a man boasts you may be sure 
there is no conversion. The Ethiopian can- 
not change his skin, neither can the leopard 
change his spots. We do not work to get 
salvation; but we work it out after we get 
it. If we are ever saved, it must be by grace 
vlone. If you pay anything for salvation it 
ceases to bea gift. But God isn’t down 
here selling salvation, And what have you 
to give him, if he was? What do you sup- 
pose you would give? Ah! we're bankrupt, 
“The gift of Godis eternal life.” That's 
your hope. ‘He that elimbeth up some 
other way, the same is the thief and the 
robber,” Now, who will take salvation to- 
night? Oh! you may have it if you will. 
‘“To him that worketh the reward is not 
reckoned of grace, but of death."’ The dif- 
ference between Martha and Mary was that 
Martha was trying to do something for the 
Lord, and Mary was just taking something 
from himas a gift, He'll smile upon you if 
you'll just take grace from him. “It’s to 
him that worketh not, but believeth,” that 
blessings come, After you get to the Cross 
there you may work all you can. If you 
are lost, you go to hell in the full blaze of 
the Gospel. That grace is free to all, 
Where is every policeman here, every fire- 
man, every usher, every singer, every man 
woman, and child, every reporter—all of 
you? What more do you want God to do 
than he has done? Oh! I hope the grace of 
God will reach every heart here, Oh! be 


wise and open the door of your hearts and 
let in the King of glory. You'll be saved 
when you believe. It is written: “ For the 
grace of God hath appeared, bringing sal- 
vation to all.” If you are lost, there is one 
thing you must do; and that is, trample the 
grace of God under your feet. It won't be 
because you can’t be saved; but because 
you won't, Young man, will you be saved 
to-night? It’s a question for you yourself 
to settle. If we could settle it for you we 
would; but you must believe for yourself. 
Christ said to that poor sinning woman: 
‘‘Neither do I condemn thee. Go and sin 
no more.” Oh! sinner, hear those words. 
Oh! may the grace of God reach your 
hearts to-night. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


A MOST vigorous contest is going on here 
inside both the great party organizations on 
the currency question. One of our leading 
daily journals, the Chroniele, has suddenly 
changed from the advocacy of early resump- 
tion to that of *‘ soft money ” and loose the- 
ories of finanee. It is no longer an Admin- 
istration journal on this subject; but the 
special exponent of the views of Republic- 
ans like Messrs. Morton, Ferry, and Lo 
gan. The platform of the Indiana Repub- 
licans indicates the character of the new 
movement among the Republicans. Sena 
tor Morton is behind it, and its platform is: 
no more and no less currency—neither ex- 
pansion nor contraction; but the repeal of the 
Resumption Act. In Congress there are not 
thirty Republicans who openly accept the 
new creed; but it is claimed that it is mak- 
ing gigantic strides at the West. 

The Democrats have been trying for a 
month to agree ona financial policy; but 
so far they only agree that the Resumption 
Act must be repealed: Probably they will 
at last settle down on the Indiana platform 








nothing is left, I suppose, for the President 





—the do-nothing policy This means ruin 
in the end; for if this year goes by without 
committing the country to the doctrine of 
early resumption we shall see inflation in 
the worst shape ere long. The temptation 
of ‘‘easy times” will present itself to some 
party in power, for the sake of carrying 
elections; and the first fatal step will be 
taken—of issuing greenbacks in time of 
peace. But the contest will be a sharp one, 
and I do not believe the resumptionists in 
the Republican party will go to the wall. 
Certainly, if it is in the power of men like 
Morton and Logan to coerce them into the 
abandonment of sensible views of the cur- 
rency question they and their party deserve 
defeat. If the Government 1s committed to 
inflation during the next four years it will 
be done by the Democracy, and not by the 
Republican party, And if Senator Mor- 
ton is wise he will take notice of the 
fact in season. He cannot beat the De- 
mocracy on the currency question; for 
if the country wants inflation it knows the 
road to it, and it is not through Republican 
victories. But it is said he hopes to satisfy 
the people on finance with a policy of 
evasion, and thinks to carry the country in 
the fall upon revived ‘‘ reconstruction” for 
the South! This is a dangerous policy. 
What if the Democrats, occupying substan- 
tially the same ground on the eurrency 
question, should insist upon placing the 
reform of the civil service in front of every- 
thing else? Has Mr. Morton lifted his little 
finger toward retrenchment, economy, and 
the punishment of the knaves who have 
stolen twenty millions from the Treasury 
during the last year or two? What have 
his particular friends ever done to uncover 
the frightful whisky frauds at the West? 
Nothing. They are so much occupied with 
the conduct of Southern Democrats that 
they see no stealing at the North. But 
is it quite safe to go into a great con- 
test with such men and issues put **to the 
fore”? Idoubt it. We may simply invite 
certain defeat by it. To succeed there 
must be something besides ‘‘the bloody 
shirt.” 

The acquittal of Gen. Babcock ina St, 
Louis court of the serious charge against 
him stirs Washington society to its center. 
The accused had long; been well known 
here and was generally popular, and it 
was a great: shock to the feelings of iis 
friends to see him in the dock; and it is, 
of course, an immense relief*to hear of his 
acquittal. After the verdict of a Missourj 


to do but to receive him back into the 
White House again and into intimate re- 
lations with him. To do otherwise might 
cast fresh suspicions upon his old friend: 
and that he will not do. And yet to take 
him back will injure Gen. Grant and the 
Republican party, for thousands of people 
still believe Gen Babcock guilty; and the 
hetter class of Republicans all over the 
country believe him, at least, to be guilty of 
such indiscretion and imprudence as to un- 
fit him for the post of private secretary to 
the President. He has for years been in- 
timate with men of doubtful character. He 
has been a constant participant in what I 
may call ‘‘bad politics” and a believer in 
a ‘‘political” civil service. He disliked 
Sumner and Schurz and Ferry, of Con- 
necticut; and is the bosom companion of 
Shepherd and Spencer and Republicans of 
their class. It is not pleasing to Republic- 
ans generally to have such a man honored 
hy the President; but he w7/ doit. There 
is this comforting thing to be said, however: 
such intimacies—and there have been 
many of them—have destroyed ‘‘ Grantism.” 
Things have come to such a pass that a 
National Convention would not dare re 
nominate Gen. Grant. A change is close at 
hand, and if we have another Republican 
President he will be more careful of his 
friendships and intimacies and selections for 
office than Gen, Grant has been. 

The newsmongers are wondering, now 
that Babcock is acquitted, whether the 
President will intimate to Mr. Bristow that 
his services are no longer required. I can- 
not believe that he will do any such thing, 
for the Secretary ef the Treasury has only 
done his duty; and to remove him will ad- 
vertise to the world that the President was 
disposed to let the prosecutions against the 
whisky rings drop. The country will not 





forget that, though Babcock is innocent, the 
twenty millions were stolen by somebody 
from the Treasury. Judge Dillon, in his 
charge to the jury in the Babcock case, said 
that it was admitted on both sides that 
there was a conspiracy to rob the Govern- 
ment; and the estimate of the Treasury 
Department is that not less than twenty 
millions were stolen. Shall the man of all 
others who is in dead earnest in the attempt 
to prosecute the culprits be driven from the 
Cabinet? The responsibility rests with the 
President, 

The Democrats in Congress are watching 
the conduct of the President eagerly and 
anxiously, for he has it in his power to help 
them more than they can help themselves. 


|) A BS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 26th, 1876. a8 





REMARKABLE ARTICLE. 
Rubber is the natural reservoir of electricity, con- 
taining more than any known substance. To this 
fact is largely due the popularity of Rubber Porous 
Piasters. @ rubber in Benson’s Capcine Porous 





Plaster is so treated that it contains the greatest. pos- 
sible amount of this element. With it is combined 
Capeine, recommended by physicians of late as the 
best external stimulant known, which causes the 
Plaster to act promptly and surely, overcomes the 
objection of slow action in the ordinary Porous Plas- 
ter, and makes it the best conceivable remedy for 
rheumatism, liver complaint, neuralgia, lameness of 
the back and muscles, or any of the diseases for which 
a porous plaster has been used. Price, 25 cents. For 
sale by all druggists. 





A Household Necessity. If our readers knew of 
the real merits of Renne’s Magic Oil, we are sure they 
would make a place for it on their sideboard or shelf 
atonce. For burns, scalds, sprains, colds, inflamma- 
tory complaints, and in fact nearly all the aches, 
pains, and iJls that the human frame is heirto there 
is no medicine sold that excels, if it equals, this pop- 
ular pain reliever. Wm. Renne is no quack 
one of the first citizens of Pittsfield, Mass., and his 
reputation for integrity and perfect upright dealings 
in overzthing is one that he would never risk on an 
unworthy article. We advise our readers to try 
Renne’s Magic Oil, and if it does not prove equal to 
our assertions hold us responsible.—Troy Dai'y Times. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO.,, General Agents, 
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THE COUNCIL’S PLAN OF INVESTI- 
GATION. 


WE print elsewhere the result in full ar- 
rived at by Mr. Beecher’s council. As was 
to be expected, it is perfectly satisfactory 
to him and to his church. It finds every- 
thing just as it should, be, the discipline 
of the church all right, and suggests a 
change in’only a single matter of form or 
wording. The council—at least, the cler- 
ical members—came most of them favor- 
ably disposed to Mr. Beecher, and they left 
more so—thoroughly impressed with the 
frankness and ingenuousness of pastor and 
people. While all would have called them- 
selves impartial, and while nearly all were 
from the beginning among the advocates of 
the pastor’s innocence, even the few who 
came suspicious and critical soon found 
their hearts melting under his hot protesta- 
tions and appeals. For Mr. Beecher and his 
church it was a success. 

We do not care to discuss the ecclesias- 
tical results of the council. Those we leave 
to the denominational journals, which will 
not, we imagine, be enthusiastically laud- 
atory. For us and for the public at large 
but one question is of interest—what it did 
or advised on the bottom question of all, the 
question of Mr. Beecher’s innocence or 
guilt. This question was not directly before 
the council; but it was brought before it by 
Mr. Beecher’s own repeated and welcomed 
asseverations of his purity. The council 
decided that the church had made in 1874 
as thorough an investigation as was neces- 
sary, and had thus cleared its own fonor. 
Nevertheless, because many impugned its 
thoroughness * and _ because”! the ™ pastor 
wished further investigation, it was decided 
that it may be had. 

% And now what sort of an investigation 
will the reader imagine is” provided “for? 
eB MA UA. Wachee: SAS 





The Andover proposition, which was that 
there be a council of investigation, of which 
Plymouth Church should select half and 
the Andover church half, and which should 
take upon itself, thus impartially consti- 
tuted, to sift the matter to the bottom? Not 
at all. Excuses were found for rejecting 
that proposal. Wasany other fcrm of coun- 
cil or commission contrived of whose mem- 
bers Plymouth Church should select only 
half? Nothing of the sort. On the con- 
trary, a commission was provided for to be 
selected entirely by Mr. Beecher’s own 
friends. But certainly this commission is, 
at least, required to investigate, and is given 
authority to request witnesses to appear be- 
fore it? Not at all. The commission is 
bidden to do nothing, but wait until some- 
body else shall assume the responsibility of 
aninvestigation. The council did not mean 
it, we are sure; but a more complete con- 
trivance for suppressing an investigation 
could not be devised. 

For, first, before the commission can even 
be appointed, much less hear testimony on 
the subject, somebody else must assume to 
take on himself the task of an investigation 
and make himself ‘‘ responsible for the truth 
and proof” of charges. Who shall it be? 
What one man is there that would care to 
do it? Those who believe in Mr. Beecher’s 


commission which has been selected, as this 
will be, by the appointment of Mr. Beech- 
er’s council and Mr. Beecher’s friends; for, 
however impartial and thorough they may 
be, they cannot escape the suspicion which 
will attach to the fact that their appoint- 
ment comes from Plymouth Church. Be- 
sides, would not any possible prosecutor de- 
sire to know who the commision were be- 
fore he concluded that it would be worth 
while to appear before them? Both godly 
and ungodly men take precautions when 
dealing with a man who has Mr. Shearman 
for an adviser; for ‘‘ we are not ignorant of 
his devices.” Suppose, however, a volun- 
teer prosecutor to overlook these disadvan- 
tages; there is not one man, among those 
who have been placed in antagonism to Mr. 
Beecher, who is burning to expose him; not 
one but has rather avoided the expression of 
distrust in him, unless it be Mr. Moulton or 
Mr. Tilton; and they would appear un- 
der most adverse circumstances. There are 
witnesses enough who would come, if it 
were made a duty thrust upon them to ap- 
pear under the moral pressure of a sum- 
mons from an ecclesiastical court, in earn- 
est search for the truth; but not one of 
them, we imagine, would care to thrust 
himself forward and take on himself the 
f the odium and abuse that would 
attach to this unwelcome task. If the Con- 
gregational churches of America do not 
care enough for their honor to take the re- 
sponsibility of either exposing the guilt or 
establishing the innocence of their most 
eloquent minister, so generally believed to 
be an unworthy man, and if the largest 
church in the order will not demand it, 
when it is so generally believed that unde- 
veloped evidence is accessible, then what 
private member is likely, uninvited, to take 
up the thankless task? 

But, again, provision is carefully made, 
it would seem, that nobody shall present 
before this committee a case against Mr. 
Beecher. For it is especially provided that 
the person who shall make himself respons- 
ible for ‘‘the truth and proof” of charges 
and for their prosecution shall first ap- 
pear before the church or the examining 
committee and make to it formai charges 
against Mr. Beecher. But those formal 
charges imply specifications, and specifica- 
tions must include the names of the person 
or persons with whom it is charged that Mr. 
Beecher has been on improper relations. 
Here the very object of a secret commission 
is at the beginning studiously thwarted, 
The names which are to be kept from the 
public must first be given to the public, and 
the only men who are likely to appear as 
prosecutors are shut off from the task. 
Such a commission, ordered to do nothing, 
but only to wait for accusers, whose way is 
hedged about with thorns, is not likely to 
have anything todo. How unlike is this 
from the Andover proposition! 

Of course, the council did not intend all 
this. They were made to see that Mr. 
Beecher was certainly an innocent and 





abused man; that the claim that names must 


guilt will hesitate to open a case before a- 





be protected was a mere pretense; that 
there had been all the investigation that is 
needed; that the demand for more was ma- 
licious; that there were those who were 
hungering and thirsting for Mr. Beecher’s 
blood; and that his position must be made 
as easy as possible. Of the result of the 
investigation, if anybody was base enough 
to bring it before the commission, they had 
no doubt; and, therefore, they were not 
careful to protect and honor the truth as they 
would have been if they had not identified 
the truth with Henry Ward Beecher. They 
say that other pastors and churches ‘“‘ will 
sympathize with usin the desire to vindi- 
cate completely the honor of Plymouth 
Church and its pastor, and will join their 
prayers with ours that the plan proposed by 
us may be effectual to establish his inno- 
cence in the judgment of all right-minded 
men.” No doubt; but they forgot to men- 
tion that they also desired, if he were not 
innocent, that the plan might establish his 
guilt in the judgment of all right-minded 
men. Indeed, they forgot to provide a plan 
which would work on that theory. 

On points of Congregational order we 
must defer to Congregational authorities, 
leaving them to decide whether the council 
evaded or not the cases of Mr. Tilton and 
Mrs. Moulton, and whether it had any right 
to judge of the sufticiency of the church’s 
investigation or to give an opinion of the 
regularity of the Andover proposal. Wheth- 
er Congregational or not, the proposed mu- 
tual council was eminently fair to Plymouth 
Church, as well as to all others concerned; 
and it is a pity that it is replaced by this 
miserable device of a commission. We 
speak mildly when we say that this council, 
so easily captured by gush, has done no 
honor t@gCongregationalism. 





A NEW FEDERAL COURT. 





THE House of Representatives has passed 
a bill for the creation of a new federal 
court. The present judicial machinery of 
the United States consists of the Supreme 
Court, of nine judges; nine circuit courts, 
having as many judges; fifty-seven district 
courts, with as many judges; the Court of 
Claims; the courts of the District of Colum- 
bia; and the federal courts in the several 
territories. The new court created hy this 
bill is called the Court of Appeals, and is to 
consist of the justice of the Supreme Court 
assigned to each circuit, the circuit judge 
thereof, and the several district judges with- 
in the circuit. There would consequently 
be nine such courts in the United States. 
The business of this court is to hear and de- 
cide cases appealed from the circuit or dis- 
trict courts within the limits of its juris- 
diction; and its decision is to be final unless 
the matter in controversy exceeds the sum 
or value of ten thousand dollars, or unless 
it involves a question upon the construc- 
tion of the Constitution or any treaty or 
law of the United States, or unless the court 
itself shall be of the opinion that the mat- 
ter is of sufficient importance to require a 
decision by the Supreme Court. The court 
would, hence, in respect to the cases not 
included in these exceptions, be a court of 
final authority; and in respect to the ex- 
cepted cases it would be intermediate be- 
tween the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the circuit and district courts. 

The great object of establishing such a 
court at all is to relieve the Supreme Court 
from an accumulation of judicial business 
far beyond its capacity of prompt perform- 
ance. As the law now stands, the Supreme 
Court has appellate jurisdiction in appeals 
and writs of error over nine circuit courts, 
fifty-seven district courts, ten territorial 
supreme courts, the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, and the Court of 
Claims, making seventy-eight courts in all, 
scattered through thirty-seven states and 
ten territories and serving a population of 
forty millions. Any final judgment of any 
circuit court, or of any district court act- 
ing as a circuit court, in which the sum in 
controversy exceeds two thousand dollars 
may be carried to the Supreme Court of 
the Urited States. The same rule applies 
to cases of equity, admiralty, and maritime 
jurisdiction. The consequence is that the 
business of the Court increases much more 
rapidly than it can be dispatched, even if 
its term extended through the whole year. 
In 1810 its calendar contained ninety-eight 





cases; in 1820, one hundred and twenty- 
seven cases; in, 1846, one hundred and 
sixty-five cases; in 1856, two hundred and 
fifty-six cases; in 1866, four hundred and 
fifty-one cases; and in 1875, nine hundred 
and one cases. The number on the calen- 
dar now is nine hundred and thirty-one. It 
will take from four to five years to dispose 
of the business already accumulated, and 
by that time the amount, at the past rate of 
increase, will have at least doubled. 

There is atwofold evil arising from this 
state of things. One form of it consists in 
the long delay before a case can be taken 
up and decided, which is often equivalent 
to a denial of justice. The other form 
consists in many cases in the great distance 
of the Court from the places of trial in the 
courts below. Several propositions have at 
different times been made to remedy this 
evil; and the result at last reached is the 
bill which has been passed by the House 
and is now before the Senate. The bill 
does not increase the judicial force of the 
United States; but simply creates nine 
courts of appeal, one in each circuit, by 
using the existing judges for this purpose 
and adding these new duties to their office. 
The effect of the bill is largely to lessen 
the number of cases that can be carried 
to the Supreme Court, and thus enable that 
Court to keep more nearly even with its 
work. 

The general plan of the bill strikes us fa- 
vorably; yet there is a question in con- 
nection with it which the Senate will 
do well to consider before passing the bill. 
It will be perceived that there are to be nine 
courts of appeal, acting independently of 
each other; and that, with the exception of 
those cases that may be carried to the Su- 
preme Court, each of these courts is prac- 
tically a supreme court, by rendering a 
judgment which cannot be reviewed or re- 
versed by any other court. What shall, 
then, guarantee uniformity in our federal ju- 
risprudence? Doubtless these courts would 
treat the decisions of each other with due 
respect and quote them as precedents; but 
they would not be bound by them. In pro- 
cess of time differences of opinion would ap- 
pear; and, hence, thelawas expounded and 
applied by one court would differ from that 
of another, and there would be no tribunal 
authoritatively to dispose of the difference. 
The United States would in these courts 
have nine ultimate authorities within the 
limits of their non-reviewable jurisdiction. 
This might and probably would seriously 
impair the uniformity of federal jurispru- 
dence. Might not the Senate retain essen- 
tially the principles of this bill, and yet soe 
modify the system as to guard against thie 
evil? We think this question worth consid- 
ering. What would be the objection to 
granting the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court to one or the other of the litigant 
parties in any case in which a decision by 
one court of appeals should proceed upon a 
different principle of law from that previous- 
ly laid down by any similar court? The ef- 
fect of such a provision would be to refer 
such differences to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and thus preserve uniformity 
in our national jurisprudence. 

There is one other point not included in 
this bill that deserves the attention of Con- 
gress. Federal legislation within the last 
ten years has added greatly to the duties of 
United States courts, by giving them juris- 
diction over questions that under the Con- 
stitution belong exclusively to state courts. 
The process has been one of absorption of 
state powers by the General Government. 
For the present this process seems to have 
come to an end; and it will be the work of 
some future Congress, as we hope, to un- 
create some things which ought never to 
have been created, thus bringing back 
federal jurisdiction to its constitutional 
limits and leaving the states to exercise, 
without interference, the powers that be- 
long to them. The courts of the United 
States will not then be burdened with ques~ 
tions that ought to be settled exclusively by 
state courts. 

...Some more threatenings and slaughters, 
are expected from Rome. Hitherto cardinals 
and ‘attachés of the Papal Court have been 
free of all taxation; but now they must pay, 
like other Italian citizens. The government 
has so decreed; and, as Romefhas nothing 
handy but curses, something vigorous may he 
expected in that line, 
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Eiitorial Hotes. 


WE shall be surprised if the dissatisfaction 
felt in Congregational circles with the result of 
the Advisory Council does not find pretty plain 
expression from influential quarters. What is 
thought may be gathered from the following 
extract, which we take the liberty of printing 
from a letter received. Scarce any pastor in 
New England or out of it has a higher reputa- 
tion for judgment and ability than the writer. 
He says: 

“Tt is#6 me inconceivable how even a deluge 
of gush could sweep so good a body of men as 
that really was entirely off of their feet. But 
the difficulty was that there was no one man 
in the council who had nerve enough to 
organize an opposition ; nobody to ask needed 
questions, to bring out real and perfectly obvious 
latent facts, which would have changed some 
minds or, at least, held back some minds. } 

“An example. When Mr. Beecher said that 
he was stunned and shocked by what Mr. Bow- 
en said, and, in explanation, he thought of 
three things, one pointing toward his door, one 
toward Mr. Bowen’s door, and onetoward some 
one else’s door—things too dreadful to be 
spoken of, and which he would be cut into inch 
pieces in silence before he would reveal or suffer 
to be dragged out—there was not one single 
member of the council who could stop wiping 
his eyes and blowing his nose long enough to 
to ask: ‘What things? And how, if 
you are innocent,as you claim to be, can 
Mr. Bowen, or anybody else, know any- 
thing pointing toward Mr. Bowen’s door, 
or his or any other man’s, which it can do such 
grievous harm to reveal?’ My idea of what 
an innocent man would have done would have 
been to have demanded that Howard go at 
once to Mr. Bowen and insist on having every 
secret laid bare, because innocence has nothing 
to fear from truth—everything from tergiversa- 
tion, and covering up, and non-investigation. 
The fact was that the majority of the council 
did assemble, whitewash-brush in hand, though 
not conscious of it to themselves in any self- 
condemning sense; and the few who didn’t 
were swept off their feet by the majority. 
Take it altogether, it was the saddest and 
shameworthiest sight Congregationalism ever 
exhibited.” 





THE verdict of the jury acquitting General 
Babcock is their official opinion that the charge 
against him was not legally proved. He is en- 
titled to the fullest benefit of such an opinion. 
The law presumes every man innocent until he 
is proved guilty. It often happens, however, 
that the evidence of guilt which does not war- 
rant a conviction, nevertheless, discloses cir- 
cumstances so suspicious that, in the absence of 
a full and reasonable explanation, they leave 
the reputation of the acquitted under a cloud. 
This is precisely the position of General Babcock 
at the present moment; and such it will con- 
tinue to be unless he shall relieve himself there- 
from by such an explanation as candid and im- 
partial men will deem satisfactory. That there 
was aconspiracy at St. Louis to defraud the Goy- 
ernment ; that General Babcock held intimate re- 
lations with the conspirators, particularly Joyce 
and McDonald; that telegrams were passing 
between them, which in the knowledge of the 
conspirators related to the ends they had in 
view ; that these telegrams have the appear- 
ance of being studiously mysterious; that 
the circumstances ought to have led Babcock 
to suspect that something was wrong in the 
whisky business at St. Louis, and that, having 
such a suspicion, he ought to have disclosed 
it—these are propositions which lie upon the 
face of the evidence. They do not necessarily 
make Babcock cognizant of or participant in 
the frauds, without more evidence against 
him ; yet they have a bad look. And it is this 
unexplained part of the case which, in at least 
some of its aspects, he is concerned to clear up. 
He certainly was mingling with bad company 
and either he was himself one of the whisky 
thieves or the thieves managed adroitly to 
deceive him. If General Babcock does not 
himself resign his office, the President should 
request him to do so. The credit of the coun- 
try and the character of the office demand an 
incumbent in respect to whose integrity there 
are no public reasons for doubt. Personal con- 
siderations should not weigh a moment with 
the President. 

WE hardly need to tell our readers—for aly 
the world knows it—that on Wednesday eve- 
ning of last week Mr. H. C. Bowen appeared, 
as summoned, before the Examining Committee 
of Plymouth Church, in response to their de- 
mand that he give them all the facts known to 
him against Mr. Beecher’s character, and sub- 
mit to such an examination as should bring out 
all the names and circumstances concerned. 
Mr. Bowen, on appearing before the Committee, 
found some forty or fifty persons assembled, 
and at the demand.of the acting chairman made 
a‘statement in which he clearly told them what 
Were the “essential facts”? of his knowledge of 





Mr. Beecher’s guilt, which he would be willing 
to give without reserve before a tribunal consti- 
tuted for secrecy, as well as impartiality ; but 
which he must still refuse to give in any way 
which would allow the names to be bruited be- 
fore the world. The reply which he made re- 
hearsing these facts Was one of such serious 
gravity that Plymouth Church has thus far de- 
layed to give it for publication. After giving 
these facts, an attempt was made to compel Mr. 
Bowen to submit to a cross-examination, in 
order to develop the names referred to. When 
he refused, the door by which he was 
leaving was locked against him; but he suc- 
ceeded in escaping by another door. This at- 
tempt at forcible detention is as outrageous as 
is puerile and ludicrous. These are not the 
days of the Inquisition, and the sooner Ply- 
mouth Church learns that fact the better. Mr. 
Bowen is once more summoned to appear be- 
fore the church on Wednesday of this week 
(after we go to press) and make a full communi- 
cation of all the particulars and names. They 
have no expectation that he will do this, after 
having so many times refused; but it sounds 
well to demand impossible publicity, and, 
meanwhile, it is convenient to slur over the fact 
that Mr. Bowen has offered to lay before any 
such tribunal as has been indicated the facts in 
full on which he has based his knowledge of 
Mr. Beecher’s guilt, and which explain his own 
silence during these last fifteen years, and 
abide by their result. i 

THE New York Times, like its London name- 
sake, makes no mention of its editorial chief; 
but it is not supposed to be edited automat- 
ically, for an editor-in-chief is just as necessary 
for a newspaper as a commander-in-chief is for 
an army or a chief cook fora hotel. News- 
papers cannot edit themselves, any more than a 
dinner can cook itself. There may be all the 
raw materials required in either case ; but with- 
out the controlling chef they would be alto- 
gether useless. It has been well understood 
that an Englishman named Jennings, once a 
correspondent of the London Times, has been 
the editor of the New York Times since that 
post was vacated by John Bigelow ; and now it 
is announced that Mr. Jennings has left, and 
Mr. Jones, the publisher, is reported to have 
said that there was to be no editor of The 
Times, and that Mr. Jennings was only an 
editor, and not the editor. Mr. Jones is one 
of the most competent and experienced ne ws- 
paper publishers in the country, and there is 
no doubt that to his able management and 
thorough superintendence of the affairs of The 
Times the signal success of that paper is chiefly 
due. He knows too well what is requisite to the 
success of a daily newspaper to attempt to run 
one without an editor-in-chief; and he also 
knows that to make a newspaper a real power 
it must be strictly impersonal, and, therefore, 
that the public shall not be permitted to know 
who the directing head is. That, of course, 
was what he meant when he informed 
a reporter of The Evening fost that 
The Times never had an editor who could 
be called the editor, and never would have 
one. When Mr. Raymond was called the 
editor of The Times he really did very little 
editing, and was most of his time engaged in 
some other business. He was lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of the state, speaker of the assembly, a 
member of Congress, off on a lecturing tour, 
making political speeches, or traveling in 
Europe. But John Delane has been editor of 
the London Times more than twenty-five years, 
and all the while he has done nothing else, and 
his own name has not been once mentioned in 
The Times, 


....Says the Church Times of the celebrated 
“Presbyter Anglicanus”’ letter: ‘‘ We, as we be- 
lieve, hold in our hands the key to the enigma 
by knowledge of its authorship, which, if dis- 
closed to the world, would at once deprive the 
document of all significance, and would prove 
to the public that itis simply an ebullition of 
temper from a disappointed man, whose pro- 
fessional success in rising has been rather pro- 
portioned to his merit than to his expectations, 
and who desires by a compromising line of 
action to involve in obloquy and suspicion a 
whole school which he considers to have been 
insensible to his deserts and claims to leader- 
ship.”” The Rev. Orby Shipley, we guess. 

....The limits of abnegation to the brave 
soul are never reached, Some of the English 
clergy have just given a sublime illustration of 
the possibilities of self-sacrifice by refusing the 
title of ‘‘ Reverend,”’ on the ground of its having 
been ‘desecrated’? by extension to Dissenting 
ministers. One step more and the supreme of 
sublimity is attained, and we look confidently 
to see some Arnold Winkelried of the Church 
take it. This would be to refuse to be buried 
in the parish cemeteries when the Burials Bill 
has become law and the churchyards have 
been desecrated by the presence of Dissenting 
ministers ! 

...-Cardinal Manning, in giving St. George 
Mivart his doctor’s degree, the other day, spoke 
of the “very low and pretentious pseudo- 


science of the day.”’ One can allow this from the 
Cardinal; but to put a stop to the current pulpit 
references to “‘ philosophy and scierice, falsely 
so called,’ would it not be well to prohibit 
every one from making them who has not taken 
a degree in philosophy and science ? 

-.-.We lately referred to the pleasing dream 
of The Catholic Review that the day is not far 
distant when Plymouth Rock shall be carved 
into rosaries for the Catholics of New England. 
To which The Review rejoins : “‘ If Tot INDEPEND- 
ENT lives long enough, it will doubtless learn 
that this particular pleasant dream is a ‘dream 
which is not alla dream.’”? We should not 
care to live longer than that. 


...““We can hardly,’? remarks The Tablet, 
“excuse Noe from the sin of intoxication, as 
probably the juice of the grape as a beverage 
was not a discovery of his.’”’ Our contempo- 
rary does notrefer to the murdered man of this 
city; but to the scriptural character. Noe, 
Josue, etc., are the Douai orthographies. A 
while ago a Joshua P. Bodfish went over to the 
Roman Catholics, and he now signs himself 
“Josue P.” 

....The Catholic Telegraph is still breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter. The last 
slaughter breathed out is against ‘‘Monaham, 
of the Ohio legislature,”’ for favoring the 
repeal of the Geghan Bill. He is a ‘‘ Protestant 
with an intensely Irish and Catholic nime, and 
no one disgraces a Catholic name with im- 
punity.’”” Whether this darkly foreshadows 
temporal or eternal punishment we cannot say. 

....Paul thought that ‘bodily exercise 
profiteth little,’ but The Watchman thinks : 

“Tf the Evangelical Alliance could be induced, 
when it meets, to take a union clamber over 
the White Hills or indulge in a brotherly-love 
game of base-ball we are persuaded that the 
effects would be most exhilarating and salu- 
tary—much more so than the bilious, mawkish 
efforts now being pretentiously put forth to 
restore the unity of Christendom.’ 

.... Those Jeremiahs who fear that the higher 
education of women will cause a decline of 
kitchen lore may feel encouraged by learning 
that Miss Julia J. Thomas, now Mrs. Irvine, 
who bore off the prize for Greek at the intercol- 
degiate contest, is keeping house, and proves as 
efficient in bread-making as though ignorant of 
the classics. 

-..-Here is The Liberal Christian’s latest 
about the revival meetings : 

‘‘Mr. Moody says that he believes that Christ 
only marveled twice—once at the faith of the 
centurion and once at the unbelief of the Jews. 
We should think that Mr. Moody’s own preach- 
ing would be a third cause for marvel.”’ 

....Punch argues against the English Burials 
Bill by asking, with the grave-digger in Hamlet: 
“Ts he to be buried in Christian burial who 
willfully seeks his own salvation ?”’ 








Religions Intelligence. 


MR. MOODY IN NEW YORE. 


THE meetings have continued with unabated 
interest during the past week. The inquiry- 
meetings have been largely attended. The 
progress of the evangelists’ labors, as shown in 
these meetings, is deemed encouraging in a 
very large degree, and Mr. Moody and Mr. 
Sankey have frequently made references to it. 
Others who have been personally acquainted 
with all that has been done at the Hippodrome 
express the most hearty encouragement from 
what they have seen. 

The Friday prayer-meeting was, as usual, oc- 
cupied with the subject of intemperance. Ten 
men were present who had been converted 
from habits of intemperance while the evangel- 
ists were in Philadelphia. The hour was given 
up to them, and four of the number stood in 
Mr. Moody’s place and told the story of their 
fall and subsequent conversion. They repre- 
sented different grades of society and there 
was considerable variety in their experiences. 
The effect of their simple and sometimes 
homely language was powerfully shown upon 
all present. Tears were in the eyes of men and 
women everywhere. Ministers, members of 
the choir, policemen, and reporters all yielded 
to the influences. 

The first prayer was offered by the Rev. A. D. 
Vail, and after a hymn had been sung Mr. 
Moody said: ‘‘ We have with us to-day several 
friends from Philadelphia, who will tell us what 
their experience has been. They are not accus- 
tomed to speaking to an audience like this ; but 
Ihope you will pray for them as they speak, 
and make them feel that they are among 
friends.”? He then read from John i, 11 and 12: 
‘““He came unto his own, and his own received 
him not; but as many as received him to them 
gave he power.”’ ‘‘That,’’ said Mr. Moody, 
‘“‘means every darkened soul in New York. 
There is no one so vile that He cannot save 
him.” 

Mr. Jameson, a night laborer in the gas-works 
in Philadelphia, was introduced. He said he 
was not accustomed to speaking before such an 
audience, but added: ‘‘ When you have the re- 





anything for his cause.” He said ‘as for- 
merly accustomed to make $3 a go 
home and tell his wife he made only $1-%. The 
difference he spent for liquor. He had joined 
temperance societies ; but they did not help him 
for any length of time. One evening he was out 
with his friends, and they were drinking, when 
one of them suggested that they go to the re- 
vival meetings, as he had heard that Mr. Sankey 
was a “red-hot singer.’”’ The sermon came 
home to him (Jameson), and he prayed. ‘‘The 
prayer,”’ he said, “‘ was the hardest work I ever 
did in my life. It made me sweat more than 
working around the hot fires of the gas-works. 
We now have prayer-meetings at the works. 
There are 100 Christians there and a ‘ gin-mill’ 
near by is for sale.’’ 

Others were also introduced, and at the close 
Mr. Moody prayed that these men might be 
blessed and have strength to keep always near 
to Christ. 

On Sunday morning Mr. Moody preached 
from the words ‘Occupy till I come.” He 
dwelt with great power on the need that every 
Christian should do what he can. Every one 
has his peculiar gifts, and what the Church 
most needs is that no one should hide his talent. 
in the earth. In the evening Mr. Moody 
preached on “‘ What think ye of Christ?” The 
inquiry-meeting was more largely attended than 
ever. 





....The completion of a new Methodist Epis- 
copal church in the City of Rome has attracted 
much attention in Europe. The Osservatore 
Romano has denounced it and its promoters 
roundly. The correspondert of the London 
Daily News thus describes the building: ‘In a 
quiet street, at the back of the Corso, you come 
upon a chaste and elegant Gothic facade, with 
an unpretending inscription over the doorway, 
intimating the evangelical purpose of the build- 
ing. You enter, and a spacious, well-lighted, 
well-ventilated interior compensates for its ab- 
solute want of ornamentation by its admirable 
acoustic advantages. The majority of the con- 
gregation are Italians, with here and there a 
family group of Americans and English, who 
sympathize with their fellow-Christians of Italy 
in their desire to worship God ‘in spirit and in 
truth.’ The service is of the simplest; but 
there is a heartiness about its performance 
which speaks well forthe congregation, com- 
posed as it mainly is of people whose national 
temperament has been supposed to make a more 
demonstrative appeal to the emotions, whether 
by music or the plastic arts, imperative. The 
sermon is listened to with fixed attention, and, 
brief as it is, it has produced an ennobling and 
sustaining effect on the audience, which quietly 
disperses at its close.” 


....The decision of the supreme court in the 
Folkestone case, along with some others, 
seems to have already produced the result of 
throwing several prominent High Churchmen 
into more pronounced alliance with the move- 
ment for the disestablishment of the Church of 
England. A Mr. Mackonochie has recently 
made his moan. From the text ‘“ Didst not 
thou sow good seed in thy field? From whence, 
then, hath it tares?’? he announced that his 
purpose was to speak of two things which were 
often confused together—the Church and the 
Establishment. He declared established to be 
only “an epithet,’’ and illustrated his meaning 
of the difference between the Church and the 
Establishment by reference to a man sick and 
well—suggesting the inference that the Estab- 
lishment is the sickness, from which the Church 
ought speedily to recover. Dr. F. G. Lee has 
also expressed his opinion. He said that 
‘‘when once the faith of the Church of England 
had been put into the hands of the judge of 
the divorce court it mattered little where men 
were buried ’’; and informed his hearers that if 
he could live to see the ‘‘traitorous bishops ”’ 
turned out of their sees he would gladly take 
off his surplice and stole and say: ‘‘ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.”’ 


.-..A paragraph has been going the rounds 
which attributes sundry intolerant declarations 
to the Archbishop of St. Louis; among others 
the declaration that toleration will be at an end 
in America as soon as the Catholies get power. 
The Catholic press has vehemently denied the 
truth of this statement, and we hope with truth. 
But will some of the Catholic editors tell us 
what they think of the action of the Spanish 
elergy with reference to toleration in Spain? 
The Archbishop of Valencia, in a recent politi- 
cal manifesto to Spanish voters, calls toleration 
‘an unqualified absurdity,’ an ‘‘ unpardonable 
madness,” and declares that “‘the conscience 
of a Catholic does not permit him to vote for 
that liberty of worship, nor even for simple tol- 
eration.”” Now, gentlemen, tell us plainly, do 
you approve of these sentiments or not? When 
you demand liberty of conscience, do you mean 
it, or do you only mean liberty of Catholic con- 
science? Let the Archbishop of St. Louis go 
for the present and let us héar from you on 
these points. 


....At a recent meeting of the Central Pres- 





ligion of Jesus Christ you are not afraid to do 


bytery of Philadelphia an overture to the 
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bly was unanimously adopted 
which’ effect that if the overture for 
synodical representation in the Assembly which 
is now before the Presbyteries fails the Assem- 
bly shall send two overtures to the presbyteries 
for the definite settlement of this question. 
The plan of these two overtures the Central 
Presbytery desires to be as follows: One, while 
adhering to presbyterial representation, will 
materially reduce the size of the Assembly: 
the other, which is to be based upon synodical 
representation, will protect the rights of the 
presbyteries by defining the manner in which 
commissioners are to be elected by the synods. 






.... Theological lions and lambs are lying 
down together in Los Angelos, Cal. The 
Herald of that place thus describes the dedica 
tion of a Methodist church : 

*“ As we looked over the immense congregu- 
tion we observed the devout Catholic side by 
side with the earnest Protestant; the Jewish 
rabbi in neighborly companionship to the Gen- 
tile; the German Freethinker occupied the 
next seat to the orthodox Calvinist; the Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and Methodist 
joined fervently in the exercises. The sight 
was pleasing and suggestive of that millennium 
of religious freedom when theological differ- 
ences will nodonger breed political turmoil, re 
ligious bickerings, or bigoted persecutions.” 
let. us hope that it was really so. 


.... The injustice of the proposed Burials Bill 
is thus feelingly described by the Rey. Thomas 
Hugo, of the Established Church : 

‘““No doubt every Dissenting minister had his 
black sheep, and when the hand of death fell 
on them he might refuse to inter those black 
nea the alternative being that the clergy 
would have to bury them; and so they would 
not only have the reprobates of their own con- 
gregations, but all the carrion of Dissent to 
bury.?? 

We had supposed that this was the case at 
present ; but then it is a good thing to be zeal- 
ously affected in a good cause. 


aeee At the usual Monday meeting of the 
Methodist ministers of Boston, Feb. 21st, it 
was resolyed to request the mayor of the city 
to give to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
some portion of the “Old Elm”’ of Boston 
Common, which recently blew down. The 
souvenir was desired because Jesse Lee, the 
founder of New England Methodism, preached 
his first sermon in Boston under this elm, upon 
the afternoon of Sunday, July 11th, 1790. The 
wood that is given will be made into some 
article of pulpit furniture. 


.... Nothing in the way of Christian effort has 
proved more useful than the visitation of the 
Southern States under direction of the Interna- 
tional Christian Association Committee. Mr. 
George A. Hall announces a series of meetings 
to be held in Louisville, beginning March Ist and 
continuing until March 6th. Two or three ses- 
sions will be held each day. The visitation will 
extend throughout the South. Its value in 
promoting “peace and good-will’ between 
South and North cannot be overestimated. 


...» The following is certainly a vew notion; 
The Third Unitarian chureh in Chicago has 
provided a kindergarten service for the chil- 
dren of parents who attend the morning wor- 
ship, and who must stay at home or leave their 
children to the care of servants unless some 
such arrangement is made. The teacher is ac- 
complished in the work and takes charge of 
all children between the ages of three and 
seven from 10:45 to 11:42 o’clock, until the 
parents can meet them inthe ehureh parlors, 


... The Catholic Telegraph, speaking of the 
tact that a band of American Methodists had 
purchased a piece of land in Rome upon which 
to build a “‘ meeting-house,”’ says: “‘ Paganism 
has as much claim to be considered a Christian 
religion as Methodism, and has a decided ad- 
vantage over the latter, by being more rational, 
wsthetic, and attractive.” The Methodists 
ought to feel discouraged. 


....The formation of the “Union Evangel 
ical’ church near Cincinnati, of which Rey. W. 
C. McCune is the pastor, has excited some con- 
troversy. The Rey. Dr. Thomas H. Skinner 
claims that it is designed as the heginning of 
‘an undenominational denomination,” and is; 
therefore, to be reprohated. 

a 


THE RESULT OF THE ADVISORY 
COUNCIL. 


On Monday of last week the Council called 
hy Plymouth Church went into secret session. 
The result, arrived at on Thursday night, is given 
below: 


The council, in the discharge of its duties, 
has, besides hearing the pastor and special 
commitee which signed the letter-missive, list- 
ened to statements : 

First, From the Examining Committee of 
Plymouth Church, which is directly charged 
with the administration of its discipline. 

Second, From the members of the Investi 
vating Committee, to whom the church com- 


mitted the preliminary examination ot the 
charges which were publicly brought against 
the pastor. 


hird, From Mr. H, C. Bowen in relation to 
the truth of a statement controverted by him 
and incidentally in relation to certain trans- 





actions between {himself and the Rey. Mr. 
Beecher, 

Fourth, From J. W. Van Cott, Esq., in rela 
tion to the negotiations between himself, as the 
representative of Mrs. Moulton, and the Exam 
ining Committee of Plymouth Church touching 
the calling of a mutual council. 

They have also received a protest signed by 
Wm. F. West, and have also considered a letter 
addressed to the Plymouth Church by the Con- 
gregational Church in Andover Theological 
Seminary, inviting that church to unite with 
the last-named church in a call for a mutual 
council for the purpose of investigating the 
ease of Mr. Beecher. This letter was submitted 
to the council by the committee of Plymouth 
Church for adviee respecting it, and this com- 
munication was referred to aspecial committee, 
who read a report which was unanimously 
adopted by this body and is appended to this 
result. Ri 

Fach of the several! points submitted to the 
eouncil was intrusted to a large committee, 
which made it the subject of careful considera- 
tion and an elaborate report. As a result of 
their inquiries, reports, and discussions, the 
eouncil submit the following : 

IT. The first two questions submitted to the 
eouncil of Plymouth Church relate to the teach 
ing of the Scriptures concerning the method by 
which the connection of members of a chureh 
fan be terminated and the consistency with 
Christian justice and the Word of God of the 
special rule of the ehurch—Rule No. *—and 
also the practice of the church in the applica 
tion of this rule. 

fn answer to questions one and two the coun- 
cil advises these principles : 

1, That a person becomes a member of the 
church of Christ by vows and acts which are 
made directly to Christ himself, in a covenant 
which in its nature is everlasting and from the 
obligations of which he can never be released 
by man. 

2. That a person becomes a member of a par- 
ticular local church by entering into a special 
covenant, by virtue of which “ he is responsible 
to the church for his conformity to the laws of 
Christ, and the church is responsible for him : 
and that this responsibility does not cease un- 
til the church, by some formal incorporate act, 
has declared the dissolution of the covenant.”’ 

3. That a church may declare itself released 
from all responsibility for a member: (1) by 
finally separating him from its fellowship, with 
censure, after giving him a fair trial and using 
all reasonable measures to bring him to re 
pentance ; (2) it may do the same without form- 
al censure, in many cases in which a person 
signifies by his acts that he has abandoned fel- 
lowship with the church or doctrine or worship 
or Christian sympathy ; (3) the case may occur 
that a member should openly and notoriously 
abandon all communion with the church, and 
also be charged with a scandalous offense, either 
by public rumor or by specific allegations. In 
such a case a church may, to avoid greater 
scandal, use a wise discretion in selecting the 
offense on which it shall separate him from its 
fellowship and discharge itself from all further 
responsibility for his conduct and character. 

We believe that these principles are scriptur- 
al and acted upon in the administration of dis- 
cipline in churches of every denomination, and 
that itis wise to affirm them at the present 
time. 

In respect to Rule No. 7 of Plymouth Church, 
we suggest that it is deficient in not providing 
that notice should be given when practicable. 
In the ordinary practice of the church the 
council, so far.as adyised, find.nothing to con- 
demn. We are gratified to learn that the 
measures are in progress to effect such. change 
in the phraseology of this and other rales as to 
recognize and enforce more distinctly the prin- 
ciples which are here affirmed. 

J. The church asks the council what eourse 
it ought to adopt in respect to five classes of 
members, as follows: 

‘ First. Members who deliberately, purposely, and 
permanently absent themselves from the services and 
meetings ot the church, witbout asking for letters of 
dismission, upon the ground that the church has not 
taken certain steps (not affecting them personally) 
which these members profess to conscientiously be- 
lieve it ought to have taken, but which they never 
asked it to take. 

“Second. Members who absent themselves in like 
manner upon the same ground, with the difference 
that they have usked the church to take such steps, 
and that the church has, with substantial unanimity, 
declined to do s0. 

* Third. Members who absent themselves In like 
manner, upon the ground that they believe the pastor 
of the church to be guilty of crime, notwithstanding 
the church has made as complete and exhaustive an 
investigation into the facts as a church could make, 
and has acquitted and sustained its pastor without a 
dissenting vote. 

* Fourth. Members who absent themselves in like 
manner for some or alleft the reasons before stated. 

* Fifth, Members who are generally reported and 
believed to have made charges or insinuations of 
gross immorality against other members of the 
church, and who decline either to affirm or deny the 
truth of such reports or of such charges when prop- 
erly questioned by suitable brethren, for the sake of 
the purity and peace of the church.” 

To the first four of these questions the council 
would make the following reply: The reasons 
supposed to be given by the persons described 
for deliberate and permanent absence from the 
services and meetings of the church without 
asking for letters of dismissal are, in our opinion, 
entirely invalid, schismatic, and unchristian. 
The example is destructive of all church organ 
ization. Ifa member is so far dissatisfied with 
the decision of the church that he cannot share 
in its fellowship, he should at once ask fora 
dismissionin an orderly way. If he feels bound 
to remain in its fellowship, for the purpose of 
bringing its members toa better mind, he should 
show himself loyal to its authority, as the 
essential condition of prosecuting the work to 
which he may think his Master has called him. 
The conceit that he may protest more effectually 
against the supposed errors of the church by 
withdrawing partially from its fellowship we 
regard as eminently dangerous and disorgan 
izing. 

The fifth case stands by itself and admits of 
only one possible answer. A person who is 
convicted of the offense described and can give 
no reasonable explanation of his conduct ought, 
if he persists, to be cast out from the fellowship 
of the church. While we assert these princi- 
ples, we would advise any church that in a time 
of excitement it should use great forbearance 
with persons who have withdrawn themselves 
from its fellowship under a mistaken theory of 
their rights and duties as members of the Church 
of Christ. 

III. The fourth section is as follows; 

“Ought this church to have called a mutual or 

for the purpose of investi- 





, other council 0: es 
* gating the character of its pastor, when requested to 
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do so by a member of the church who has never sub- 
mitted any charges against the pastor, and when 
such request is made for the first time more than one 
year after an investigation has been had by the 
church itself, and the pastor hus been sustained by a 
unanimous vote?” 

To this question the council would reply as 
follows: 

The church is the tribunal appointed by 
Christ for the investigation of the offenses of 
its members. A mutual council cannot, in the 
nature of the case, exist unless there are two 
parties, one of which is grieved. In the case 
supposed the council cannot, properly, be 
called, unless the aggrieved person has submit- 
ted specitic charges against the pastor and can 
furnish prima facie evidence that he ean make 
them good. We utterly and emphatically re- 
pudiate the doctrine that because a church- 
member finds himself in a minority—even 
though his opinion relates to the integrity and 
Christian character of his pastor—that he 
thereby has any claim upon the church to 
unite with him in calling a mutual council. He 
may, in view of the excited and unsatistied state 
of the public mind, urge the church to submit 
the case toa reinvestigation by a tribunal re- 
moved from local and disturbing influences ; but 
if this proposal is not accepted he has no al- 
ternative bul to accept the decision of the ma- 
jority, and either leave the church in an ordi- 
nary Way or to remainin its fellowship and 
labor in a Christian spirit to eonvince his 
brethren of their error. 

[V. The lifth question is as follows: 

* Has the course of Plymouth Chureh, and of the 
commitiee appointed by it, iu the condact of negotia- 
tions between the church and Mrs. Moulton concern. 
ing the ca'lof a proposed mutual council (a brief 
statement of which is enclosed) been wise and just, 
or has there been any error ou the part of the charch 
in this matter which it should correct ?” 

The answer of the council to this may be 
gathered from the following general principle: 
A mutual council is one selected by mutual 
agreement between the parties, and it is very 
desirable that all the churches called should 
have the contidence of both partics in respect 
to impartiality, if it is not almost essential to 
the authority and effect of its decisions. ‘It 
occasionally happens that churches of the vicin- 
age, however high-minded and Christian they 
may be in fact, are disturbed by local influences 
Which unconsciously affect their judgment, and, 
therefore, they may properly be excluded from 
representation in a mutual council. It has not 
infrequently happened that councils have been 
constituted altogether from churches remote 
from the scene of excitement. In respect to 
the principal faets of the case, the council find 
no disagreement between the statements of the 
committee of Plymouth Church and of the rep- 
resentatives of Mrs. Moulton. There may be 
room fora difference of opinion im respect to 
the construction put by each party upon the 
P propositions and proposals of the parties on 
each side on the proposals of the other ; but not 
in respect to the acts and proposals themselves. 
The council has no hesitation in affirming that 
the committee of Plymouth Chureh had a right 
to object to the two neighboring churches, and 
that they had not lost the opportunity of mak- 
ing known their objections at the time when 
they were communicated. It was very unfor- 
tunate, however, that they did not state them 
fully at the first interview, when the principle 
on which they rested was partially expressed ; 
but the fact that they were made at a later inter- 
view does not invalidate the claim which they 
urged, that they were ‘‘ sincerely desirous of se- 
curing a fair and impartial council.” 

We regret that, in view of this claim, the rep- 
resentative of Mrs. Moulton did not respond to 
their expressed desire and substitute two other 
churches for those to which objection had been 
made, and thus gratify the expressed desire of 
Mrs. Moulton for a mutual council. 

We take the liberty to add that the practice 
of addressing preliminary inquiries to pastors 
or churches for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether they will consent to serve upon a coun- 
cil is, in our view, open to grave objections. 

VY. The church has also presented the fol- 
low ing quest ion: 

* Has Plymouth Chureh in the principies aud rules 
it has provided for the maintenance of order and the 
administration of discipline—or in any known cases 
of its administration under those principles and 
rules—gone beyond its rights asa church of Christ, 
86 as justly to forfeit its claim to the contidence and 
fellowship of Congregational churches 7?’ 

That part of this question which relates to 
the principles and rales of this church has 
already been answered. The question of their 
application to the case which occasioned a 
former council was decided by that council. 
The only case of administration under these 
principles which we need to consider is the case 
of the pastor. 

We regret that this, from the first, was not 
made the prominent as it was the real cause for 
investigation; that some one in Plymouth 
Church or ont of it had not sought for satisfac- 
tion from the pastor himself in respect to the 
real grounds of the slanderous reports wpich 
were so current. Had this unpleasant duty 
been undertaken, according to the rules laid 
down in Matthew xviii, according to the uni- 
form practice of our polity for 397 years, this 
grievous and appalling calamity, with all its 
evils, might never have been known. If the 
pastor were guilty, he would have left the min- 
istry. If he were innocent, he would have ex- 
plained his silence and been restored to the 
confidence of the brother who had sought to 
gain him. 

We tind no reason to call in question the 
method by which the committee was consti- 
tuted which investigated the charges against 
the pastor, nor their high personal character, 
nor the integrity with which their peoceedings 
were conducted, We believe they sought 10 
satisfy their own minds as to the guilt or inno 
cence of their pastor. They sat in secret, as 
every such inquest does and ought to do. They 
used sucha discretion as is allowed to every 
similar investigation, calling for witnesses and in 
judging whether their testimony would be ma- 
terial ; but they were held to the thorough dis- 
charge of their duty by such a consideration of 
evidence as is rarely offered the minds of men. 
The church accepted their report and confirmed 
it by a unanimous vote. The judgment was 
reattirmed bY the verdict of three-fourths of a 
jury after a six months’ trial of extraordina 
severity of a court of law. While, then, we fin 
nothing to condemn in the present united ad- 
herence of Plymouth Church to its pastor, aud 
while we fully recognize its rights to decline 
any further investigation upon the evidence 





hitherto brought against him, we cannot over- 
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look the relations of this church to.its, pastor 
to the churehes of our fellowship, ‘to ali 
churches of our common faith, nor the dissatis- 
faction which more or less extensively prevails 
with the previous investigations. 

In view of these facts, and also of the fact 
that the pastor of this church has demanded 
that his accusers be brought to face him, and 
has invited such investigation as this council 
may think desirable, for the peace and pros- 

erity of the churches, and in order to protect 

lymouth Church from future vexatious pro- 
ceedings, this council advises this church to 
accept and empower a commission of five mem- 
bers to be created by a committee of three here- 
inafter specified out of the twenty men herein- 
after named, the duty of which commission 
shall be to receive and examine all, Gparges 
against the pastor which they may regard as 
not already sufficiently tried. Any three of 
this committee shall be a quorum, and shall 
have power in case of failure to complete the 
requisite number of five by soliciting other 
brethren of known ability and integrity. It is 
provided, however, that this commission shall 
not be constituted unless formal charges 
against the pastor shall be brought before the 
church or its Examining Committee within six- 
ty days after the dissolution of this council, by 
a party or parties making themselves responsi- 
ble for the truth and proof of the same, unless 
within the same time it shall be judged to be 
expedient by the Examining Committee of the 
church and the Committee of Three that im- 
portant testimony not previously given, which 
might throw light uponthe charges which have 
hitherto been tried, should be heard by this com- 
mittee. The result of the investigation of the 
committee shall be reported to the Examining 
Committee of Plymouth Church and be given 
by them to the public. Prof. Timothy Dwight, 
D.D., of New Haven, Conn; the Rey. J. W. 
Wellman, D.D., of Malden, Mass. ; the Hon. 
Bradford R. Wood, of Albany, N. Y.., are here- 
by appointed by this council as the Committee 
of Three whoshall create this commission from 
among the following brethren: 

1. Theodore D. Woolsey, New Haven, 
2. Mark Hopkins, Williamstown, Mass. 
3. Jules H. Seeley, Amherst, Mass. 

4. N. Shipman, fF ein gh mn. 

5. L. 8. Foster, Norwich, Sin, 

6. J. W. Andrews, Marietta, Ohio. 

7. J. B. Angell, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

s. W. B. Washburne, Greenfield, Mass. 
¥. A. C. Barstow, Providence, R. I. 

10. J. L. Chamberlain, Brunswick, Me. 
11. C. J. Walker, Detroit, Mich. 

12. Jacob Brinkerhoff, Mansfield, Ohbiv. 
13. Alpheus Hardy, Boston, Mass. 

14. Ashael Finch, Milwaukee, Wis. 

15. 8. B. Godkins, Terre Haute, Ind. 
16. E. W. Blatchford, Chicago, Ill. ue 

7. William B. Edwards, New York. 

18. Jonathan E. Sargent, New Hampshire. 

19. J.C. eFC Keosauqua, Iowa. 
20. Henry P. Haven, New London, Conn. 

In communicating this result to the church 
which has summoned us, we desire to assure 
its members of our heartfelt sympathy with 
them in the severe and protracted trial to which 
they have been subjected. In response to your 
invitation, we have come from every part of our 
land, with the earnest desire to give te the best 
of our counsel. We have desired, first of all, 
to be loyal to justice, not forgetting that charity 
which Christian righteousness delights to wear 
as its robe of beauty and grace. We exhort you 
to endure with patience and meekness the trials 
which may still bein reserve for you, and to 
show your loyalty to your pastor by seeking to 
follow in patience and humility the example of 
oar Diyine Master, which has been set forth in 
your hearing so often in words of matchless 
eloquence and power. In all your suffering and 
trial remember that hereunto you are called 
because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us 
an example that we should follow in his steps. 

We hold the pastor of this church, as we and 
all others are bound to hold him, innocent of 
the charges reported against him until they have 
been substantiated by proof. Therefore, we 
continue to extend to him our Christian fellow- 
ship and sympathy. We exhort him to the 
keeping of his soul in patience and trust, and 
Wherever he prosecutes his work to illustrate in 
his demeanor the meekuess of wisdom. 

The pastors and churches associated with us 
in all parts of the country, we are confident, will 
sympathize with usin the desire to vindicate 
eompletely the honor of Plymouth Church and 
its pastor, and will join their prayers with ours 
that the plan proposed by us may be effectual 
to establish his innocence in the judgment of 
all right-minded men. Pastors and churches 
of our common faith, of whatever name, will do 
the same. They will bear us witness that our 
ministry hitherto has been neither impure nor 
dishonored ; that our polity has been effec tual 
in bringing to light deeds of dishonor and 
shame and casting from the temple and the 


Conn. 


altar of God brethren who have been faithless ° 


to their Master or who have dishonored him by 
their lives. We have abundant evidence that 
many of the pastors and churches have not for- 
gotten that when one member suffers all the 
mnembers suffer: and at a time when the honor 
of Christ himself is so boldly questioned it ill be- 
comes any who bear his name to rejoice over 
the calamity of their fellow disciples. Our 
session has been hallowed by the death of Dr. 
Horace Bushnell, an honored servant of Christ, 
who was peerlessin our fellowship for the 
variety and magnificence of his gifts and the 
value of his services in the defense and illus- 
tration of our common faith, and the closing 
years of whose life were so sweetly and charac- 
teristically human, while they were so nobly 
Christian and divine. His peaceful departure 
and joyful entrance into the kingdom of our 
Divine Master has brought very near to many 
of us that blessed consummation when the 
councils of all hearts will be made manifest and 
the strifes and jealousies of earth shall be for- 
gotten: when every wrong shall be righted and 
the blessedness and harmony of all who are 
Christ’s shall be perfected by that vision of his 
love and glory which shall transform them into 
perfect likeness to himself. 
LEONARD Bacon, 
NELSON DINGLEY, 
Erastus N. Bates, 


The ioliowing is the recommendation of the 
council on the subject of the Andover proposi- 
tion ; 

‘“ Whereas, A letter haa been submitted to this 


, Moderators. 
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eouncil addressed by the gous) in Andover 


Theological ery) to Church, 
which shows that a misunderstanding exists in 
certain quarters in regard to the powers of @ 
church in relation to a scandal supposed to ex- 
ist in.a sister church ; and, 

‘Whereas, This subject falls within the gen- 
eral scope-of the matters brought before this 
council, this council hereby solemnly declares : 

“1, Phat any church, deeming that a sister 

church unreasonably neglects to investigate a 
public offense affecting the common cause, may 
suitably admonish that sister church and re- 
monstrate against its supposed dereliction of 
duty; and in case this sister church do not 
hearken to the church that admonishes it, that 
church may acquaint other churches with that 
offense which the offending church lies under, 
and may unite with itself those other churches 
in still further admonishing the offending 
church. And in case this further admonition 
be not listened to, the churches which have 
given the admonition may forbear communion 
with the admonished church, and may then call 
a council of churches to consider the case. But 
the council so called and assembled has power 
to inquire and consider only whether the offend- 
ing church is really acting contrary to order and 
duty. 
. 3, That this liberty gives to nochurch the 
right or power to claim to take part in the in- 
vestigation of the alleged scandal, through a 
mutual council proposed by itself and called 
for the purpose; nor, on the rejection of such 
a claim by the sister church, to call an ez parte 
council, for the same object. 

“3. That the assertion of such claims as these 
last named would be a palpable violation of the 
principle of Congregationalism, as laid down in 
the Cambridge platform and in that of the 
National Council of 1865, and would not only 
be subversive of the peace and order of the 
churches, but alsosucha dangerous infringe- 
ment of the liberty of the local church as would 
be promotive of the most evil results. 

LEONARD Bacon, 
TrmotTHy DwIiGHt, 
SAMUEL WOLCOTT, 

J. W. WELLMAN, 
GEORGE B, SPAULDING, 
J. B. GRINNELL, 
BRADFORD R. Woon, 


Committee,” 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








‘To HovsEKEEPERS.—The attention of 
heads of families is invited to the superior 
quality of BurRNETT’s FLavortmne Ex- 
rracts. They are highly concentrated, 
have all the freshness and delicacy of the 
fruits from which they are prepared, and 
are less expensive. 





POPULAR STORE. 


One of the largest and most popular 
fancy dry-goods stores in the western 
part of the city is that of Mr. 
M. Altman, at Nos. 301 and 303 Sixth 
Avenue, corner of 19th Street. Its loca- 
tion is central and accessible by street-cars 
and stages from every direction. In pleas- 
ant weather Sixth Avenue is nearly as much 
crowded with buyers as the same space in 
any part of Broadway. Some of the very 
largest establishments in the city are located 
there, and when there is business any- 
where they are always crowded with 
customers. This avenue is especially popu- 
lar with the ladies who are in pursuit 
of faney goods, which means almost 
everything required in the family. Those 
who pay any attention whatever to the 
fashions are almost in daily want of some- 
thing in the way of silks, velvets, laces, 
ribbons, gloves, anda thousand other no- 
tions, too numerous to mention. In Sixth 
Avenue the merchants know thoroughly all 
about this special department of business, 
The establishment of Mr. Altman is one of 
the best and largest of the class we have 
mentioned. It is crowded with fresh and 
seasonable goods, and crowded also with 
first-class buyers. His stock embraces the 
whole range of fancy goods before men- 
tioned, and is always offered at the lowest 
market prices—uniform to all. Mr. Altman 
will shortly issue his spring price-list, which 
should be inthe hands of all buyers. It 
will be got up in handsome style in pam- 
phlet form, containing full information in 
regard to his immense stock of spring 
goods, including prices, ete., and will be 
sent by mail to any part of the country, free 
of cost, by sending stamp and address, 

a 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets 
preserve the teeth beautifully. 


Auton, Ul., April 10th, 1875. 
Am. Chein. Mi Co., Perfumers, ete., Roch- 
ester, N. ¥.2 see 

Gents:—We are pleased with your Par- 

ENT Woop Box Biackine and anticipate a 

steady sale. “Tis a good thing. ours 
traly, ( : 

wR. DeBow & Co., (Wholesale Grocers). 
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OF THE 
AMERICAN POPULAR LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


ECONOMY 
Ix 
LIFE INSURANCE 
THROUGH 
EQUITY 
IN 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


In seasons of business depression economy is 
a virtue. Unfortunately, it is oftentimes the 
virtue of necessity. 

But concerning many things economy cannot 
be sought by doing altogether without. [t must 
be by changing the form. We must have food, 
clothing, shelter, however dull the times. But 
we can live if we do not have turkey or game 
every day; we can be warm without sealskin ; 
we can be as comfortably housed behind brick 
as behind a brown-stone front, 

Life Insurance is one of those necessities of 
modern civilization which, as presented by the 
old-plan companies, does not admit of being 
economized ; and, this being so accepted and 
understood by the insuring public, they have 
found no alternative, in times like these, but to 
discontinue their insurance. 

Right here the American Popular Life In- 
surance Company takes issue with every other 
company under the sun. We say that Life In- 
surance can be economized by the adoption of a 
rational and equitable principle in doing the 
business. The principle in use by all other 
companies is that out of a thousand persons of 
a given age so many will die this year, so many 
next year, and so on until all are dead. The 
amount which each one must pay, to be insured 
for a given sum, is thus ascertained. It is the 
same sum for each one of the thousand persons 
at the same age. 

Now, we say we will select from these 1,000 
persons 200 who will probably live to the age of 
70 or over; we will select 200 more who have 
an equally fair chance of living beyond 65, and 
100 more with a good prospect of living beyond 
60. Here are three classes, each of which we 
can insure at premiums much below what we 
could ifisure the whole 1,000 for. Of course, if 
we insure these three classes at only what it is 
worth to insure them, we cannot insure the 
other 500 except at premiums much higher than 
old-plan companies will charge. Very well, 
then. They will probably prefer the oid-pian 
companies, although most unwisely ; for, if they 
do not pay the cost of their insurance, where is 
their security ? 

But about half of the insurable public can 
economize in Life Insurance by insisting upon 
their natural right to be insured at no higher 
rate than it is worth to insure them in classes by 
themselves, and not to be charged a high fate 
to cover the costs of carrying risks greatly infe- 
rior to themselves. 

This ‘INALIENABLE RIGHT’’ to have a prime 
necessity of life for what it is worth is a right 
which the AMERICAN POPULAR has recognized 
from the first, and it now announces in this 
Centennial year of American Independence that 
itis the “INALIENABLE RIGHT’ of Best Grade 
Risks, from 25 to 55, to have 


$10,000 ASSURANCE 
FOR 
$60 PREMIUM! 
Because, by the Principles and Methods of the 
American Popular Life Insurance Company, 
they can be insured for that with satisfaction 


to themselves and with profit.to us. 
Call for documents, explaining our plans, at 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 
419, 421 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 
COMPANY. 


Durinea the War of the Rebellion the Hen- 
ry Rifle was extensively used against the 
South, and obtained for itself great fame. 
It was this gun that the rebels supposed to 
have been loaded on Sunday to shoot all the 
week. In 1866 the Henry Gun was much 
improved by the addition of a side loading 
attachment, by which it became not only a 
magazine gun. but also a rapid single load- 
ing gun. In this condition it was called the 

inchester Rifle, and was still further im- 
proved in the model of 1873, to use 40 
grains of powder. This gun, which has 
become so widely known and extensively 
used, has for its leading feature a magazine 
under the barrel and extending the entire 
length, which will hold from ten to eighteen 
cartridges, according to the service for 
which itis designed. The cartridges are in- 
serted into this magazine through an apper- 
ature in the side of the frame of the gun. 
This is closed automatically after the inser- 
tion of each cartridge. When required for 
use the cartridge is placed on the barrel by 
a single motion of a lever, that occupies 
the place of a trigger-guard in other 
guns. The oftice of this lever is_five- 
fold--opening the breech of the gun, ex: 
tracting the shell of the previously-fired 
cartridge, carrying the cartridge from the 
magazine tothe barrel, cocking the gun, and 
closing the breech securely—all by one mo- 
tion forwardand return, The remaining mo- 
tion to complete the loading and firing of a 
cartridge is simply that of pulling the trigger. 
Thus the loading from the magazine and 
firing a cartridge requires but two motions, 
which may be performed in one-half second 
and repeated as rapidly until the supply in 
the magazine is exhausted. This extreme 
rapidity is needed only in cases of emer- 
gency, either of attack or defense; and the 
supply of cartridges in the magazine can be 
reserved for such an event, and the gun 
used as an ordinary single breech-loader.by 
inserting a cartridge at the breech each time 
one is fired, and this without removing the 
gun from the shoulder. An expert firing 
in this way and taking the cartridge from 
the box on his right hip can fire 40 shots 
,in a minute, using the gun as a_ single- 
loader. Using the magazine and com- 
mencing with the full charge of fifteen 
shots, he can fire fifty shots. This, of course, 
without taking aim. The facility with.which 
it can be manipulated from the shoulder 
enables an ordinary marksman to hit a 
target 15 by 24 inches, distance 100 yards 
from 20 to 30 times in a minute. Hunters 
and Indians know how to appreciate this 
quality in a gun. The armory at which 
they are made is perhaps the most complete 
in the country and embraces about five 
acres of floor-room, occupied by the most 
perfect and improved machinery that tan 
be procured. The present capacity of the 
works in the gun department is from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred guns 
per day of ten hours; but this production 
could soon be doubled, in case of extra- 
ordinary demand. The demand is steadily 
increasing and new foreign markets con- 
stantly opening. In addition to the pro- 
duction of Fire Arms, this company have 
within afew years added to its business 
the manufacture of metallic cartridges. 

Its present facilities, which are perhaps 
second to none in this country, if in the 
world, enable it to produce daily, if re- 
quired, one million cartridges for military 
arms and one-half million for sporting 
rifles and pistols. About one acre of floor- 
room and _ several hundred machines 
are devoted entirely to this work. 
The cartridge department of the business 
grew out of the necessity of having for use 
in the guns of their manufacture the most 
perfect and uniform cartridge that could be 
produced. Finding it impossible to pro- 
cure from any manufacturer a cartridge 
possessing the desired qualities, they under- 
took to make such an article; in 1860. For 
several years they made no cartridges ex- 
cept the sizes designed for their own make 
of guns. The reputation that these car- 
tridges obtained for their uniform. qualities 
created a demand for sizes adapted to other 
arms which should possess the same degree 
of excellence. Yielding to this demand, 
the production increased from a_ single 
variety till the present time, when at least 
seventy-five sizes and styles are made, adapt- 
ed to all the different known breech-loading 
guns. The statistics of this brameh of in- 
dustry would be interesting; but we omit 
any full statement and give but few figures. 
Of one size of pistol cartridge the annual 

oduction is about thirty millions. — For 
oreign governments they have and are ex- 
ecuting contraets on orders of from fifty 
millions to one hundred and fifty millions. 
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WE desire to’'call attention t6 an article 
for the relief of that Unpleasant and some 
times disgusting complaint, the Caturrh. 
This remedy is sold by most of the drug 
stores all over the country; but compara- 
tively few persons know the real value of 
this article as a family’medicine. The de- 
mand for it has been on the increase for 
about twenty years, and we understand from 
Messrs. J. F. Henry, Curran & Co., whole- 
sale druggists in New York, that the sale of 





Renne’s Pain-Killing Magie Oil is consid- 
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ered to be among the-most staple on their 
list of choice remedies for family use. 

We print the following. letter because it 
says just about what we desire to say; and 
it is written by a gentleman who relates his 
own experience, and the Rev. C. W. Tom- 
linson, pastor of the 1st- Universalist church, 
Hudson, N. Y., needs no words of com- 
mendation from -usy) Here is what Mr. 
Tomlinson says: 


“Wn. RENNE & Sons—Gentlemen :—I 
had suffered much of the winter in the ex 
tremest manner, and that was my second 
attack; the first having lasted me nearly an 
entire year and periled my life. In March 
I was so reduced as to becomea victim to 
violent Neuralgia, and in desperation I re- 
sorted to your Pain-Killing Magic Oil to re- 
lieve that. Deriving great benefit, 1 con- 
tinued, and was greatly surprised on the 
second day to find my Catarrh exceedingly 
improved. Indeed, within thirty-six hours 
from its first application about the forehead, 
face, and nose I wasa new man. It being 
winter, I would sit by the stove, bathe 
freely, rub briskly, and then heat in the 
Magie Oil by holding the hand upon the 
parts most affected. The Magic Oil was 
also applied to the feet, to remedy the cold- 
ness of those members, which I believe is 
always incident to Catarrh. Within two 
weeks every vestige of Catarrh had left me, 
there remaining only the prostration of the 
system from long suffering and suspension 
of the functions. The, long-continued 
dampness and sudden changes of the pres 
ent season are most unfavorable to the per- 
manence of my cure. But TI have only oc- 
casional and slight stoppages of the nasal 
passages, which quickly yields to a single 
application of your Magie Oil. I have thus 
eput you in possession of the material facts 
in my case, and of the method in which I 
employed your valuable remedy... The 
pathology of the disease and the character 
of your Magic Oil give me confidence that 
others will find like benefit with myself 
from as faithful an application; and if this 
discovery shall be the means of increasing 
your already extensive sales I shall feel 
that my aid, however small, has been ren 
dered to a really meritorious preparation. 

‘* Respectfully yours, 
“Cras. W. TOMLINSON. 
* HUDSON, N.Y.” 

We are sure that our readers will do well 
to use Renne’s Magic Oil. ‘‘ It works like « 
charm,* 





MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of Tus INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’ssubscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from tbe time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. S:abseri- 
bers can depeud upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or 7 - 
newing their subscription to THe Inpe 
PENDENT. Those who desire “this or any 
other premium must designate specially 
what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 


a 
FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 
J.&J. Seater, Ladies’ French Shoes. 


Best assortment of Fine Bools and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and tsoys, at 
most moderate prices. 558 Broadway, «+ 
doors: bel6W 14th s:reet. and 1141 Broad 
way, Corner of Voth sireci. 

———— 

ATTENTION is directed to the advertise 
ment of Enuwancer & Barry, Nursery 
men, Rochester, N. Y. They are well- 
known and acknowledged to be the largest 
and most successful growers of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants in 
the United Siates. 

ES 

Tur durability of properly-constructed 
Metallic Burial Cases is established beyond 
question. Their manufacture is conducted, 
io a larger extent than in this or any other 
country, in Cincinnati, U., by Messrs 
Crane, Breed & Co 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets. 


A standard toilet preparation 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter 
just received from the general manager of 
‘one of the largest corporations in Chicago: 

‘« The responses received from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT were double 
‘and pethaps treble those of any paper in 
which we advertised.” 





"HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


Tue INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
runtil an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a month, If 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
** postal’ at once, that measures may be 
imstituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 








“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER, 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 


‘$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
dn arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
price of the Wringer being $8. 





WHEN visiting New York or Centennial, 
stop at Grand Un‘on Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag 

age express. European plan. 350-rooms. 
piteusent first-class. Prices moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements. 





OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our subscribers in the West will see by 
referring to page 23 that our Western Office 
has been changed from 159 Dearborn street 
to 70 State street, Chicago, and that Mr. 
John P. Fisk, who has been connected with 
that office for some time past, is now the 
manager. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 


dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binter is given helaw;: 


K.S&Co's. J 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 

& 


PAPER FILE. 














vLBIAING GALNIIvd 




















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYK best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 

rfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 

ree no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and_ beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. and properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 nd street, N. 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to ap each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. They areso pestect the 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 














Kunkel’s Magic Hair Restorer. 


This Hair Restorer restores hairin two or three 
applications to its natural color. It contains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hair isrestored 
will last three months. It restores gray hair by three 


applicaticns; turns light hair brown or black; red or 
brown to black; mixed hair to tneir natural color. 
Sent by express to any part of the country on receipt 
of $1. 6 bottles for $5. Depot 916 Vine Street, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. 





‘*A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand ‘Gold Medal of Progess” of 
the American Institute, Noy., 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Medal” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 

No other Sewing Machine in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. 

HOME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND ST.), NEW YORK. 





Ornamental Iron Works, 
F. O. HANSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT COMBINATION 


Wrought Iron Fences 


for Public and Private Buildings. 


THE MOST DURABLE, NEATEST, AND 
CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Galvanized Iron Posts, Tubing. Gates, Orna- 
ments, Settees, Chairs, Vases for Cemetery Lot 
Enclosures, 

Wire Railings of all descriptions. 
for Counters, Plain and Nickel-plated.” 

Estimates and Designs farnished free on ap= 
plication. 


TWELFTH AND NOBLE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MODEL STEAM ENGINES. 


FROM 50 CTS. UPWARDS, FROM GEORGE PARR'S 
UNEQUALED MODELS OF 
Vertical Engines, Circular Saws, 





Steam Cranes, 





rHEADACHE 


NEURALGIA 


BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 


This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache, 
produces sleep, and absolutely certain to allay all 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous excite- 
ment caused by strong drink and destroys the appe- 
tite for the same. Prepared by W. H. ADDERLISY, 
= Cincinnati, Ohio. Price 50 cents per 

e. 


WARREN WARD &60., 


+, Manufacturers 
OF 
FURNITURE. 
Large variety of 


RICH AND PLAIN 
> FURNITURE, 


Immediately 
Relieved 













DECORATIONS, 
etc., 
— chich are being 
jt . a offered at 
=) ed == EXTREMELY 
~ . uOW PRICES. 
COR. SPRING AND CROSBY. 





Paddle Engines, Steam Lathes, Steam Hammers, 

H ball Steam Boilers, Locomotive ines, 
Portable Engines, Steam Pumps, Marine Screw Engines, 
Beam En ines, Steam Winches, Powerful Engines, 
Electric Engines, Fire Engines, Water Motor Engines, 


requiring no fuel. Upright Engine, Miniature Machine Shop, 
Engines to run with Kerosene Oil or Gas, for domestic purposes, 
Miniature, Mechanical and Comical Figures and Saw Mills run 

by above appliances. 

Also, Celebrated Amateur’s Lathes, Tools and Fittings of every 
description. Inimitable a for $1.00 per set aad upwards, 


wonders of oepabeesy Af the beauties of model telegraphy, to- 
gether with other useful and scientific information ; also Aes 
essary instructions how to buy, how to use, and how to make 
model engines. Post free, 30 cents. Address GEO. PARR, 
Manuf of Mechanics’ Tools, BUFFALO, N 


— 
1876:R. D. Hawley. : 1876 


SEED and IMPLEMENT 


WAREHOUSE, 
492 and 49S Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


Our Centennial Seed Catalogue, elegantly print- 
ed and illustrated, containing nearly 100 pages. mailed 
free to a!l applicants. Choice Eastern-Grown 

PLANTS BY MAIL. A 


Seeds a Specialty. 
END FOR Descriptive Catalogue of 32 
pages FREE. Ever-bloom- 
ing Roses, Clematis, and other Climbing Plants, Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, Grape- 
vines, Small Fruits, etc., Fruit, Ornamental Trees, 
and Hedging, at very low prices. Estimates given 
on Trees. 
WILLIAM H. MOON. Morrisville, Pa. 























WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


ARMORY. 


Manufacture the only Repeating Rifle in the market. 


As a snort and Mid-Range Rifle not to be surpassed for Accuracy, 


For the Sportsman and Hunter Unequaled. 
Nearl now in use. For Rapidity Unparalleled—Two Shots per Second. 
y 200,000 pidity Uny Pp 





All kinds of Metallic Ammunition, of Best Quality. 


For Illustrated Pamphlet and Price List address 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Weekly Market Review, 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—In consequence of an improved demand 
the market shows more tone, and purchases cannot 
be made to as good advantage as could have been 
done last week; and, while we do not think the situa- 
tion warrants large purchases, there is no risk in 
grocers carrying a moderate running stock. The 
favorable feature of the Rio telegrams is larze pur- 
chases for Europe, which reduce the stock in Rio. 
Maracaibos.—Nearly all the stock in first hands has 
been bought by jobbers and choice qualities are be- 
coming scarce. Old Government Javas.—The im- 
proved distributive demand enables holders to sus- 
tain prices. 

FISH AND SALT.—The demand for Mackerel is 
still confined to small jobbing lots. Dry Cod are 
active. Barrel Herring are in fair request and prices 
are steady. Salt.—Liverpool Fine isin lighi receipt 
and prices are firm. Bulk moves slowly, but prices 
are y 

FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—The market for Dried 
Fruits, which has been dali, as usual after the holi- 
days, now begins to be more active; and, although 

rices of some kinds have declined, are now improv- 

ug, and we think Raisins, Prunes, and Currants are at 
bottom prices and will soon be higher. 

SUGARS.—Since our last and during the first part 
of the week Refined Sugars were in fair demand at 
about steady prices. Since then the demand from 
the interior has fallen off somewhat, and prices of 
some grades are lower, the market closing steady at 
revised quotations. Riverside Refinery Sugars con- 
tinue in good demand. We notice the sale of a few 
cargoes of Cuba Molasses for boiling purposes. In a 
few days new Molasses Sugars will offered in the 
market for sale. Raw Sugars are in fair demand at 
steady prices 

MOLASSES.—Louisiana Molasses is steady at un- 
changed prices. Choice grades continue scarce and 
are wanted. The low and mixed lotsare in large sup- 
ply and very slow of sale. In Foreign the marketis 
dull and the sales are confined to the grocery grades. 
No new Porto Ricos have arrived yet; still we are look- 
ing for them daily. Sugar-House Molasses is dull and 
will be lower. on uccount of prospective supplies of 
new product, which will make their appearance in the 
market next week. 

SYRUPS are without important change to note; 
but, with continued quiet and limited demand, prices 
are somewhat irregular and in buyers’ favor. Atthe, 
close, however, we are pleased to observe arather 
better nets. with some new signs of a better trade 
in this line 

TEAS.—The market is quiet fur invoices, with a 
moderate distributive trade. Thursday’s auction 
sale showed very irregular prices, some lines bringing 

prices and others selling very cheap; but, on the 
whole, the market was “‘ off’ for Japans and Greens, 
while Formosa VOolongs sold at full prices, this variety 


of Oolong being in good demand. ‘leas are as cheap 
at present as they have been in years. 








GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS. —Flour, et etc.—Our market during 
the past week has been without encouraging indica- 
tions, purchases having been made from day to day 
to meet only pressing wants; and,in the absence of 
export demand, there has been about one-half our 
usual business. All grades, with few exceptions 
under, 7 a barrel, have declined. Choice brands of 
new atent’’ ge a though they have not 
sold freely. Low grad Winter Wheat extras 
have been difficult to move ,»even at» concession. 
Stock of “unsound” continues to increase. Rye 
Flour has sold slowly and most grades are easier aad 
quiet at the close. Buckwheat Flour has been in 
active demand and slightiy improved. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.--Brick.--We quote: Pale, 
# M., $3.50@3.75: Ji annae. $5.75@6.25; Long items, 6.506 
oh Up-river, $—@—; Haverstraw nag I He $7; F ey 
ton—Brown 9h $10, Dark $10@$1l, Red $11@$: 
Philadelphia, $28@$30;° Baltimore, Pre him rd 
rices, aelivery included, $2@$3 higher. Cement.— 
e sake, from pier and yard and according to brand, 
2 tollows; Portland, $3.00@#4; Roman, $3.50@$5; 
ene, $@§8..0 for Coarse and 12@$12.50 for Fine} 
poy 8, $7@7.00 for ‘ieee and $11@$11.50 a Fine. 
La Forge Portland, $4.10@4.25; and Lime of Teil, $2.35@ 
$3. Glass.—The trade continues dull for all aco 
tions. Hardware.—There are a very few direct buyers 
in the market, but a great many mail orders. Prices 
are steady andtirm. Lime.—We quote Rockland at 9c. 


-for Common and $1.25 for Finisaing; North River 


$l for omen a and $1.50 for Finishing. —We 
uote $1.80@ 1.85, to arrive. Lumber.— Eastern Spruce'— 
bout re ¥ M. may still be quoted for randoms, 
and withina oo of weeks probably haifa million 
feet have sold within this range, mosti peese $13 # 
M. White Pine.—We quote at $0 # for shipvecs, 
40-inch and upward: $17@$18 do. for do. 10 and a 12-inch; 
and $15@$16 for Box, 8 and 12-inch. — Pine.—We 


quote random cargoes at M.; ordered 
cargoes, $22@$24 do.; Green big Bourds, 
do.; and Dry do, do. +, $254 $26 do, ‘0e8 at the South, 


$l4@$l6 % M. ardwoods.—We 
about $75@$uu ¥ M. for the finest Wainut; $50@$6u di 
for Common do. ; $40 do. for Ash; do. for 
Whitewood; $33@ for Oak; and for Cherry, 
COTTON.—The market for *‘ spot” since our last 
has been dull and prices have declined one-sixteent 
of a cent, closing steady. The sales comprise 1; 
bales, of which 58 were taken for export, 912 for 
inning, and 507 on speculation. For future delivery 
the demand has bevn good at a decline Bt one-eighth 
ofa —_, the market ¢iosing Mp 
gie.e 900 bales at 12 19-32@18 ts—basis Ww 
iddling—12 sae ie for es 2 mals ib-ae. 
3 


HIDES AND LEATHER. ane continue in mod- 
erate — from the trade; but the market is 


steady and tirm. Leather.—The ‘market for Hemlock 
Sole is “iarly active and steady at previous prices, 
p is firm 


MISCELLANEOUS. — Candles.— Adamantine are 
ae. Coal.—The quotations are for Liverpool 
House Cannel, $15@$17 ; Li 1 Gas do.,$10; New 
castle do., $696.50 ; Scotch « Lome -L ; do. "Steam, 

i v ne oe 

; Cum- 
and An- 
the cargo. Seale ic -—In- 

dia is ey We soties sales of 1,000 rolls. 
mestic Bagging 12 cts. Gunny Bags Ww 
Hay.—We — North River Shipping, 70@75e.: retail 


“wrrais. —Copper.—Ingot is dull and lower. Iron. 
ie air demand at unchanged prices. 
n~- 


light stoc! ces are unchanged. “Tin. 
bee 


OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—Business has 

been very dull during the entire week and sales are 

confined to small job lots to 5 Redan at immediate wants. 

a aval hy hye oe = .* is yd at un- 
n has a 

Bother et City Baek eae TF 


Jonect are ssgag at, tet nga pista Sedtot 
a er is 
arke firm and ‘the demand mu Chen 


WOOL.—The market ruled duri 
entire week, but values are use a 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—Pots are very dull, but ‘unchanged in 
price. Pearls are nominal. 


BEANS AND PEAS.—Medium Beans are dull and 
lower. Marrows are also lower. Pea Beans are very 
quiet. White Kidney are neither very plenty nor 
much wanted. Lima Beas are vcry dull. Canadian 
Peas are very dull. We quote: 

























Beans, Pes, 1875, Myo ty Lies esebbtidedeed +. 1 35@1 40 
Beans, Pea, tair to good..,. i --.-1 b@1 
Beans, Medi 5 prime.. . 1 Wel 3 
s, Medi fair to good .1 10@1 2% 

— di very DOOF...+. .. B@ 9 
arrow, 1875, prime... -—@l 75 

at Marrow. fair to MOOG, cc cccccccses ---1 40@1 60 
Beans, White Kidney.i875, prime...... 1 75@1 85 
Beans, White Kidney, fair to good . 1 W@l 6 
ns, Red Kidney, 1875, prime 1 50@1 55 
Beans, Red Kidne — to g ae 1 25@1 45 
s, Lima, California, per bush. 40@2 50 
Peas Canadian, 1873 bblis., — pa 1 Z@— 
Peas, Canadian, ae bulk. i ia bond.. 98@1 00 
Peas, Green, 1875, per bush........ 1 60@1 65 
Peas, Southern b. mm oe. or 2-bush. bag .-2 9@3 00 


BROOM CORN.—Market dull and prices nominally 
unchanged. We quote: 





Brush, Short Green........ Sdddecbne s00deneees -9 @0 
Hurl, Green, per | peeeene 
n, 
Red and Red. 
Burrne. —State Butter is in good demand and 
prices are firm. Western Fresh Butter is the most 


active qade in the market at the moment. Medium 
estern is not active and is generally held 

above shippers’ views. grades of Roll Butter are 

in light supply and tend in sellers’ favor. Receipts, 

7,451 pkgs. We quote: 

State dairies entire, Extra...........6... eee 

State dairies entire, goed to —* 

State, dairies entire, fair to good 

State dairies entire, poor to fair. 

State, firkins, selected..,.... 

State, firkins, good to prime 

State. firkins, fair to good 




















State, Welsh tubs, good to prime . 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to ages... nae 
State, Welsh tubs, poor to io 

State, creamery tubs, selecte 
State, creamery tubs, fair Towmoud. 
Fails. State, dairy, good 


a 

creamery, fair wo good. 
Pennsylvania, freee See 
Western, tubs, selected, fresh.. 
Western, tubs, good to prime, ‘fresh: 
Western, tubs, fair to good, fresh . 
Western, tubs, poor to fair, fresh...... 
Western, Ci eee selected 

ed, in lines... 
air, in lines.. 





Roll Butter, poor to fair... 


CHEESE.—The market is teen very quiet. Shi 
ers’ wants are small at the rates asked, and it is 
oubtful whether moderate concessions would in- 
crease them. The home demand is light. Prices are 
held unchanged: but we hear of no considerable 
sales at our extreme quotation. Receipts, 9,446 pack- 
ages. We quote: 


State Factory, September, 1 aang ee oondadaa 13’@l4 
State Factory, no to p @l 

— Factory, fair to sped. 10 @12 
tate 


State Farm Dairy, 4 
Western Factory, fine fall......... 


Western Factory,good to prime.............. 11¥%@12% 
Western Factory, fairto good........ .........8 @Ul 
Western Factory. .........scccssecceceeeeeeceeeee 6 @8 


DRIED FRUITS.—Dried Apples continue very 
quiet. Peeled Peaches are very quiet. Unpeelea 
are scarce and not wanted. Blackberries aes very 


dull. Cherries and Plums are quiet. Weq 
Apples, ne. a Sliced... 


itace, 1875, Quarters 
« Weste iets ae 
“ N.C. 1815, Sliced, prime. 


“ Southern, 1875, Pestived. fair..... 
arters 


nessee, 

Peaches, 1875. Peeled, new process 
1875, Peeled, fancy............... 

he 1876, Ga.. Fagled. prime,,....... 

¥ 1875, Ga., Peeled, ae nam 

* 1875, Ga., Feel r. 

oo 


oo 

“ Unpecied. i, Halves... 

beg Unpeeled, Quarters, Old 
Blackberries. 1875, prime... 
Cherries, 1875, prime... 
Plums, oS gt. State, per B, 
1875, Southern, per 
Raspberries, 1875, per Bb. 








EGGS.—Colder weather at the West and hed giv- 
ing smaller collections and more favorable condi- 
tions forcarrying the stock in store, together witha 
have given receivers the 
opportunity to make one of those sharp turns for the 
better. Limed are aa very dull. Receipts, 10,183 


better conse senee inguiry 


packages. We quote 





REEN FRUITS.—Apples are dull. Grapes are 


plenty and dull. Florida Oranges scarce and wanted. 
e quote ; 
Apples: 

meter varieties, per bbi........ 
Mixed lots, good, per bbl. 
—- aoe fair, per bb) 


Hlorida, per bbl..... 
Gatawba. good to prime, per !b.. 


Cranberries : 
—— choice, standard crate’ 








to to ship as et. We quote 
rries, per qt 

pec per doz Sees 7 

Lettuce, PeF G0Z........cccccessecceeccnsceses 


GREEN VEGETABLES.—We quote: 
















Green Peas, Florida, per crate 43@ 50 
Cabbage, per SS.. 4 We 60 
Gpinee . per bbl... 2 W@ 2 2 
ale, per bbl. .... Tig 100 
Squas » Masron. per bb!.. .. 5@10 
Squasn, ubbard, per bbi.. .. 10@ 1% 
Onions, "White per bbl...... me? .20e@ 3B 
Onions, Yellow. p per bbl 2 5@ ; 8 
Oni Red, per bbi.. 23@ 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl... 22227220272 . %@ 100 
POTATO Shi ts of Pot have been 
quite tree; but arrivals are large and the tone of th 
market very weak. No one seems to have any confi- 


dence in the future. Sweet Potatoes are steady and 


quiet. We quote: 








expected next w 


buta larger demand co took 
Poultey.- Receipts of general stock have t been large 





















8 yet. Florida lots ex- 
pected next week, while few hot-houses have begun 


Karly Rose, bulk, per bbl....... -+-$1 25@ 1 37 
Barly , in double-head bb’ 1313@1 58 
Peachblow, bulk, per bbl -1B6@1D 
Peachblow, in double-head bb! 1s@1R 
Prince yr —_ i bbl 10@1% 
Prince Albert, in d orpand om bbis 12%@ 150 
Inferior of abe above iinds, in 15@ 1 2 
bulk, bbi.... dé wd@ 1 
eet, Yellow, beer . 2 We 30 





during the bi aro —_ on , but the weather has been 

favorable. Prime D 3 sell well. Nice Geos also 

meet with good favor. eo 

tier and lower. Game.— scarce an 

Wass are very scarce. Partridges arein fair request. 
d Pigeons are very scarce. Rabbitsare scarce 

aa not much wanted. We quote: 


LIVE POULTRY. 













































Powls, ternen PD 15@ 1 
Fowls, Western, # Me 1 
I vers, # DB. 8@ 
Turkeys, Jersey. a's be 16 
Turkeys, Western. # DB. l4@ 15 
Ducks. Jersey, per pair 87@1 2 
Ducks, Western, per satecosacdsoece cowcqage . S@ % 
DRESSED FOULTRY. 
i , Bucks Co., good to prime,.......... 
Cc . Jersey, good to brn Radace li@ 9 
Chi - prim soce b@ 18 
Chi . Western, ay to une. M4@ 18 
Chickens. Western. to good.. 
po aS r ood is tia 
tkeys, Jersey, me 
Turkeys, State. & d to prime 
Turkeys. Western. good to pi 
Turkeys, inferior........ ....... 
ucks, Jersey, good me 
Ducks, State, good to prime.. 
s, Western, good to prime. 
Ducks, fair to Sood 2 Sey ey ee ae 
Ducks, poor........+.. C0 ccccecce Secccces 
Feese, ersey, prime.... ..... 
Geese, State, gocd to prime........... 


Geese, Western, good to prime 
Geese, Western, poor to fair........ 


GAME. 



















Wild Pigeons, feathered, per doz a 2 
ual, tra’ trapped, prime, per doz.. 3 Sai 00 
ua! in, soft, per doz............ 275 @3 235 
rouse, prime, per pair 10 @— 
srouse, inferior, per pair....... - 8% @llR 

Partridges, prime. per pair . 110 @— 

Parteidgen, In@erl0e........0cccseccgcseceeecees 80 @1 Ww 

Hares, per pair....... 20 @ 

Babbite, Dee’ pulb......,2-0+s0<ccqecsseces asec - Be # 

PRICES CURRENT. 
Greceries and ee 
ere A 9% ox! Pia iM 1 nS 
ndard A........ a ain Mess, bbl. 1 

Steam Refined a; 9ia— {Extra Mess....... 12 Wal2 

Extra C Whi - 9a  9%| Prime Mess ,tce 1878 00 

Coffee C...seeeeceee 8xad | et. Dbi....... . -16 W0al7 00 

Yellow... . oe 8 ‘6 ExtIndiaMesstces? 00as2 

Crusbed _ gtid| too Western.. 20 50a22 00 

Granulated ee = Western. 15 W0a16 00 

Powaerea -— 210%)| Prime Mess.......19 50a20 00 

a. 2 al2% LARD. 


Cut Loaf... .......— all ;Western steam, tes, 
RIVEKSIDE ititfINERY: eo .OD...... B¥alk 
SUGARS. 


steam, vcs... 13 al3% 


























iverside A, soft gr’d.. ox, Kettle rendered. 13 al3X 
iverside A, coarse “*.. 9¥|No 1, UCS....4,-- 124al12% 
iverside Extra C...... . 9%|Refined .......7" 12K%al3% 
tiversid e Cal. Cream C. 9 |HAMS, " 
rsid: Cal. Golden. 8X |Pickled ............11 ‘al? 
Marigold Yellow.. 8% | Dry Sal egeces a— 
SSES—vUTY: 5c®gl: SHOULD E 
“¥ ee new..... —62 a-—t4t | Pickled............. po a6 
7 —45 a—sT Ss Salted......... 


orto Rico. N. 
English Is.,N.—43 a—47 
Muscovado....—40 a—45 
$Y RUPS. 
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Arnold, Gonstable & Co, 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 


SPRING: ASSORTMENT 
CARPETINGS. 


PRIVATE PATTERNS, strictly confined to this 
house and containing. many NOVELTIES in DESIGN 
and COLORINGS 
French. Moquettes, 

Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons and Tournays, 
Crossley’s Velvets and Tapestries, 
English and American Body Brussels. 


The choicest assortment ever before offered in this 
MARKET. 


Three-Ply and Ingrains, 
English and American Oil-Cloths, 


AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 
BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 


SPRING NOVELTIES, 


JUST RECEIVED. 
Plain and, Fane + All-Wool and 
Sik and Wool 


DRESS GOODS. 


The latest PARISIAN FABRIC .. jesrotante this 
season, were offered on MONDAY, 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co,, 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 





~ Commercial. 


MR. CHITTENDEN ON FINANCE. 


Tue Hon. 8S. B. Chittenden, of this state, 
very early in the present session of Con- 
gress submitted a bill to the House of Rep- 
resentatives proposing to fund legal-tender 
notes in a bond running for forty years and 
bearing interest at a rate not to exceed four 
and a half percent. per annum. The bill 
provides for the sale of such bonds on the 
first Tuesday of each month, for eight 
months in each year, at the rate of four 
millions per month, and to the highest bid- 
der, to be paid for in legal-tender notes, 
and these notes to be immediately destroyed. 
This would be a contraction of such notes, 
by funding and destruction, to the amount 
of thirty-two millions of dollars in each 
year and nearly one hundred millions in 
three years. It is a process of gradually 
advancing toward specie payment, by dimin- 
ishing the volume of legal-tenders in circu- 
lation and substituting a bond for them, 
and thereby lessening the amount of gold 
that will be needed in the United States 
Treasury to commence and maintain specie 
redemption in respect to legal-tender notes 
still outstanding. It is a direct and square 
proposition to get rid of legal-tenders by 
gradual reduction, and finally to get rid of 
them altogether, and go back to a bank cur- 
rency redeemable on demand in gold. 

Of course, the whole tribe of paper-money 
inflationists of the Democratic party, in- 
cludmg such Republicans as Congressman 
Kelley, will oppose Mr. Chittenden’s plan 
or any other plan that really. means specie 
payment. And yet his central idea—name- 
ly, that of funding—is the true one, provided 
the country designs to be honest and ever 
return to the specie standard of value. . It 
is both simple and feasible, and is substan- 
tially a return to the principle adopted by 
Congress when the first Legal-tender Act 
was passed, and which should never have 
been abandoned, and also to the principle 
adopted by Congress in 1865, under which 
Mr. McCulloch retired forty-four millions 
of these notes, and whieh would have 
brought us to specie payment long since if 
Congres# had nof foolishly changed its pol- 
icy. ‘ 

The. legal-tender notes area ‘debt obliga- 
tion. This is their’ primary character. 
They were so regarded by Congress when 
they were authorized,.and such they were 
decided to be by the Supreme Court of the 
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New York 2s. The Supervisors (7 Wallace, 
p. 26). Chief-Justice Chase, in delivering 
the opinion of the Courts said: 


“These notes are obligations of the 


United States. Their name imports obli- 
gation. Every one of them expresses upon 
its face an engagement of the nation to pay 
to the bearer a certain sum. The dollar 
note is an engagement to pay a dollar, and 
the dollar intended is the coined dollar of 
the United States.” 

Such being the character of these notes, 
then the Government, if not prepared to 
pay them on demand in coin, is bound in 
honor to offer to their holders the equiva- 
lent of coin in an interest-bearing bond. 
Three hundred millions of dollars in these 
notes were issued under a pledge of honor 
that they should be thus fundable; and it was 
a violation of the public faith to withdraw 
the pledge. It is now more than ten years 
since the close of the war; and the legal- 
tender notes have been neither paid nor 
funded, but practically repudiated, to the 
shame and disgrace of the Government and 
to the great damage of the people. Instead 
of paying them, or adopting any measures 
therefor, the inflation Democrats propose to 
increase their volume in time of peace, and 
thereby decrease the purchasing value of 
the whole amount outstanding. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of a grosser disregard of 
public honor or a more complete lunacy in 
the matter of finance. 

But we are told that the adoption of Mr. 
Chittenden’s plan will involve a contraction 
or reduction of this kind of currency. Of 
course, it will; and this is exactly what 
needs to be done and what must be ulti- 
mately done if the notes are ever paid. It 
is good policy to reduce their volume 
by the funding process, provided it be 
the purpose of the Government to re- 
sume specie payment in 1879, or even ata 
still later date. Every note thus funded 
and destroyed will lessen the difficulty of 
the task and facilitate its final accomplish- 
ment. There are two reasons either of 
which conclusively shows that no harm 
would come to the people by a graduak re- 
duction in the volume of these notes. The 
first is the fact that the aggregate paper cir- 
lation of the country is in excess of its 
legimate business wants; and the second is 
the further fact that, under the law as it 
now stands, national bank-notes may be 
issued to any extent required by the actual 
wants of trade. Both of these propositions 
are true, and, hence, the general public 
would suffer no harm by a gradual with- 
drawal of legal-tender notes. The present 
difficulty with the business of the country 
does not lie ina want of paper currency; 
but in the character of that currency and in 
the uncertainty of capital as to the future 
policy of Congress. 

If the question were settled, and so set- 
tied as not to be in dispute, that the Gov- 
ernment would resume specie payment 
in 1879, or at any fixed but not distant date, 
the business of the country would adjust 
itself to that fact, and the whole volume of 
paper currency would by gradual advances 
approach to par with gold. This is the 
point to be reached—not by going from it, 
but by moving toward it; and because Mr. 
Chittenden’s bill looks in the right direc- 
tion we favor the principle on which it is 
based, It is in substantial accordance with 
one of the recommendations of the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, in his last report. 








INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Tue Albany Law Journal reports the 
full text of arecent decision rendered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Welton, plaintiff in error, es. 
The State of Missouri. Mr. Welton was a 
dealer in sewing-machines manufactured 
without the State of Missouri, and went 
from place to place in the state selling 
them, without any license for that purpose. 
For this offense he was indicted and con- 
victed, and sentenced to pay’a fine of fifty 
dollars and to be commitied to jail until 
the fine was paid. The law under which he 
was convicted provides that ‘‘ whoever 
deals in the sale of goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, except books, charts, maps, and 
stationery, which are not the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of the state, by going 
from place to place to sell the same, shall 
be deemed a peddler,” and requires him to 





ing the requirement by a penalty. No 
such license is required for selling in a sim- 
ilar way when the goods sold are the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
State of Missouri. The supreme court of 
the state having affirmed the judgment of 
the lower court, the case was carried by 
writ of error to the Supreme Court of the 
United States; and there the law of Mis- 
souri was declared unconstitutional and the 
judgment reversed. The following is the 
syllabus of the points decided by the 
Smpeine Court. 

“1, A license required for the sale of 
goods is in effect a tax upon the goods them- 
selves. 

“*2. A statute of Missouri which requires 
the payment of a license tax from persons 
who dealin the sale of goods, wares;"4nd 
merchandise which are not the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of the state, by going 
from. place to place to sell the same in the 
state, and requires no such license tax from 
persons selling in a similar way goods which 
are the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
the state, is in conflict with the power vest- 
ed in Congress to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several 
states. 

‘*3. The power was vested in Congress to 
secure uniformity of commercial regulation 
against discriminating | state legislation. It 
covers property which is transported as an ar 
ticle of commerce from foreign countries or 
among the states from hostile or interfering 
state legislation until it has mingled with 
and become a part of the gencral property 
of the country, and protects it, even after 
it has entered a state, from any burdens im- 
posed by reason of its foreign’ origin, 

“4. The inaction of Congress in pre- 
scribing rules to govern interstate commerce 
is equivalent to its declaration that such 
commerce shall be free from any restric- 
tions.” 


The third of the above points is substan- 
tially a reproduction of the doctrine laid 
down by Chief-Justice Marshall in the case 
of Brown vs. Maryland (12 Wheaton, p. 
446). The law condemned by the whole 
decision is on its face an effort to discrim- 
inate against the goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise of other states when sold in Mis- 
souri; and this is clearly contrary to the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution. 





DRY GOODS. 


Noturmsc of importance has occurred 
during the past week in the dry goods mar- 
ket. The 22d being a legal holiday was an 
interruption to the general course of trade, 
and the severe snap of cold weather which 
once more closed up the rivers, that promised 
an early navigation, were unfavorable to an 
active movement in business. The result 
was a very quiet week; but the season is 
now so far advanced that the jobbers cannot 
much longer delay their purchases for the 
spring trade. 

There is a steady demand from the pack- 
age buyers for staple cotton goods of nearly 
all descriptions; but there does not appear 
to be anything like a speculative movement. 
Prices are generally steady and the fluctu- 
ations are not sufficient to tempt any opera- 
tions for a rise, beyond the necessary pur- 
chases to keep up assortments. 

There are no new failures of importance 
announced among jobbers or commission 
houses; but the failure of another woolen 
manufacturer in Massachusetts—that of 
Elijah Shaw, of Wales—who controlled five 
woolen mills and employed about 3800 
hands, shows how severely the woolen 
business must have suffered by the shrink- 
age of prices during the past five years. The 
decline has been equally great in cotton 
goods and the losses equally disastrous. 

There is a prevailing feeling that prices 
are now at the lowest, and if Congress 
would but adopt some financial policy and 
stop discussing the currency question there 
would be nothing to prevent a return of 
confidence in the future and a general re- 
vival of activity in all departments of busi- 
ness. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in fair 
demand and prices are steadily held; and 
when it is remembered that they are about 
thirty per cent. lower than they were three 
years ago buyers should feel no apprehen- 
sions in laying in as large stocks as they can 
afford tocarry, The cost of the raw mate- 
rial, as compared with the price at this sea- 
son in 1873, is near 35 per cent. lower, and 
the price of the manufactured goods is 30 
per cent. less. 

Bleached sheetings and. shirtings have 
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United States in the case of The Bank of || take out a license for this purpose, enforc- | been in rather better demand, with more 


active sales of medium and fine-grade shirt- 
ings. An encouraging market for these 
goods has been found in Canada, with a fair 
prospect of a growing business from that 
quarter. Prices are steadily maintained for 
goods in first hands. 

Printing cloths are quiet and prices are 
well maintained. The exports to England 
continue to be a good deal talked about, 
but the actual sales are not important. A 
correspondent of the Fall River Bulleten, in 
discussing the subject at great length and 
with a full knowledge of his ground, says: 

‘ist. We are surely going to compete 
with John Bull for the cotton markets of 
the world. 

‘2d. One of the conditions of successful 
competition is conformity to universally- 
recognized standards of measure. 

“3d. Within twelve months American 
manufacturers will recognize a first condi- 
tion to be uniformity of English and Amer- 
ican widths in cloth. 

‘‘4th. This uniform measure being 382 
inches, the Centennial year will not ‘have 
closed before Fall River has met the de- 
mand and, to draw it gently, one-half her 
looms be making 32-inch print cloths.” 

All of these prophecies, possibly, may be 
realized, and it is devoutly to be hoped 
that they will be, and that we shall not only 
be able to supply all the world with raw 
cotton, but with cotton fabrics, and clothe 
the naked, as well as feed the hungry. 

Prints have sold more freely during the 
week, the demand running mostly for 
plaids and fancies from first hands at 7 and 
74 cents. The agents make a very hand- 
some display of attractive styles and the 
lowness of prices leaves no room for com- 
plaint or dissatisfaction. Purchasers, how- 
ever, are very cautious and discriminating 
in their selections; and, although the sales 
are comparatively active, there is no rush 
among the jobbers. 

Richard B. Borden has been elected agent 
and treasurer of the American Print Works, 
in place of Thomas J. Borden, resigned. 
Heis to receive $15,000 a year. 

Ginghams are in steady demand at un- 
changed prices, but the sales are mostly con- 
fined to the more favorite styles. 

Cotton dress goods are in active demand 
at firm prices. The black and white plaids 
are in high favor and are selling freely. 

Colored cottons are in rather better de- 
mand, but the sales are limited to small lots 
required for the current wants of trade, at 
steady prices. Cheviots are selling rather 
more freely, but stripes and checks are dull. 

Cottonades of the leading makes are sell- 
ing moderately at steady prices; but there 
is very little doing in the ‘ outside makes,” 
which are held at very low prices. 

Rolled jaconets and cambrics are in 
somewhat better demand, but the sales are 
not on a largescale. Prices are unchanged. 

Worsted dress goods are in such good 
demand that many of the more favorite 
styles are sold close up to the receipts in 
first hands. Prices continue steady at the 
low quotations. 

Hosiery has been in more active demand 
and it is becoming every day more evident 
that the domestic production of goods of 
this class is superseding the imported arti- 
cle. It may be some considerable time, 
however, before the higher grades of 
hosiery will be displaced by home-made 
goods. 

Woolen goods have been in somewhat 
better demand; but there is no essential 
change in the tone of the market. Prices 
still rule very low and’ the temptations are 
strong to lay in stocks of the inferior grades. 

Cloths are selling more freely, and some 
of the leading makes of favorite colors have 
been taken at a small reduction from the 
quoted prices. 

Fancy cassimeres and all-wool suitings 
are selling more freely from first hands; but 
the sales are restricted mainly to the choice 
styles. 

Worsted coatings are in steady demand at 
unchanged prices for the best qualities; but 
the imitation worsteds are slow of sale. 

Satinets are rather dull, both for mixtures 
and black; but there is a good demand for 
the low grades, for printing, at steady 
prices. 

‘Flannels are in about-the usual demand 
at this season and prices are unchanged. 

Carpets are quiet; but the recent revision 
of prices and the still further reductions 
that are anticipated will create a greater de- 
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gree of activity. The Lowell and Bigelow 
carpet companies have reduced their Brus- 
sels and Wiltons 10 cents a yard. 

American silks are rapidly growing in im- 
portance and our manufacturers make a 
display of some attractive goods; but the 
demand for these fabrics, though steady 
and constantly increasing, is at present not 
specially active. 

Foreign goods are coming into more 
active demand and the auction-rooms are 
more crowded; but the market for all de- 
scriptions of imported fabrics is far from 
being lively. Ribbons and millinery arti- 
cles are in better demand and there is more 
activity in dress goods; but'the sales are on 
a limite scale as yet. Prices are generally 
firm; but the sales have not yet been ona 
sufficiently large scale to be taken as a trust- 
worthy test of the market. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING. Feb, 28, 1876. 
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JEFFRAS, SEELEY & G0, 


99 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 


importers ot 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 
SILKS, AND MILLINERY. 


_ Manufacturers ot 


Cloaks and Suits. 


HAVE AT ALL TIMES THE 


LARGEST STOOK AND LOWEST PRICES. 


THREE PAIR 


OF BEST 
TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75 
SIX PAIR %.50. TWELVE PAIR $10.50. 


Any color or size. Single pair sent, mee for One 
Dollar. Toavoid loss, send P.-O, Or = 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
A well-selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, 


and Dress Trimmings, and Hamburg Edzings and 
Insertions. 


Samples sent free on application. ams 
R.H. MACY & CO. 
EVERY ARTICLE GUARANTEED AS REP- 

RESENTED. 


EXCHANGES MAY BE MADE within one week, 
or.money returned in case of dissatisfaction. 
Catalogues sent free. 


Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


*| THEINDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named wi «ad- 
dition to the regular rates giveh for Tre 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
oftices of, the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. ; 

, . Req. Price. 
Agriculturist..........cee-eereee- $l 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal.............. 360 400 
Atlantic Monthly... .....0.8520.5 53 60 4 00 
Christian at Work............... 300 300 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 3 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly sd 60 4 00 
Harper’s Magazine ............. 
Harper’s Weekly........  .......360 400 
Harper’s Bazar......sseceesssesss 3 60 4 00 
Home Journal................65. 260 300 
Ladies’ Florg! Cabinet (with steer 

engraying .‘‘The Rustic 

Wreath’’)......sssecccccsvees 110 1 30 
Ladies’ Journal ......eseseeeee+- 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine....... ceva a 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age.......6...... 750 8 Ov 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 5) 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 





2 A 
St. Nicholas Magazine...........27% 8 00 
Scribner’s Montbly..... ......... 360 § 400 
Sunday Magazine........ssse00.. 230 275 
The Galaxy... .ccccccceceesecce -- 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 4% 520 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 1 66 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly.. 225 250 


Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 = 8 
International Review hy subs.). 459 500 


Turf, Field, and Farm....4.......450 5 00 
Forest and Stream. ......- 9 ye ys on 4 50 5 00 
Eclectic Magazine............., - 450 500 
Waverley Magazine -.......-...-4 450 , 5 00 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post.......... 260 300 


{s" POSTMASTERS ‘and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information ov applying to us 


‘STEEL ENGRAVING 
Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER ‘TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 


Address 
HENRY €. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. Caty 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the couutry ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been s0 long established thut 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of Tue INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments diseuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries in science, tue 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and, the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-schoo! depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
ere of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like ‘to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities aud towns and 
have been largely copied into other jourvals. 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,”’ postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 


This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz,, Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts inthe terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


1 Subscriber, one = In advance, postage free. 





including the DOUNGs 45s aa en dob as 
Renewal Of an Old Subscription for Le cars, in 
nce, postage free, above 

UNG. 9 g.0+srcccerccccccrecees eeedagiendseged ‘ Li 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELF- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


Size 24 by 38's Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oi! painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


TRVING, bg ogy COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 
SEDGWICK RS. S.GOURNEY, MRS. SOUTHWORTH, 
MITCHELL, Wittis, Hoimus, KENNEDY, MRS. Mow: 
ATT ALICE CARY, SRERTE G, W. KEN- 
DALL, + Por, TUCKERMAN, HAWTHORNE, 
gam fs, F ‘DLETON Coomn, HOFEMAN, PRESCOTT, 

ANC OFT, PARKE GODWIN, MOTLEY, BEECHER: 
CURTIS, EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARET FULLER 
Osso NNING, MRS. STOWE, Mi 


a LI, ky we 
SAXE, ity he nore: WoBy, T} LL 
GHER, COZZENS, 


Ie eiaes eee be one of the auigt valanbid seb 

miums ever offered by any periodical for one car. 
seriber. We have already given’ away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to presentjthem to sub- 


seribess for a INDEPENDEST on the following 
terms: 


1 Subscriber. one yeer, in a oe 
free, incl the above sn 





The ab Sone Engraving. _= eadilkena® daceeeesaaneed 6 00 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Cuarles 
ey 3 by the great cada. Ritchie, is completed and 
ready for delivery. Our subscribers and friends 
will please understand that, they can have this 
splendid work of art sending us "the name of one 
new subscriber,with $3.50, or by renewing their sub- 
be ions for one year (if ‘notin arrears) and oe 

| 7“ = Emonmty or for a two-years’ renewal 
advance, or for two new pabecriers and 


"00 in vance. This new and perfect engravin; 
alone (gion. THE IND EPENDENT) is. well wort 
from 10, as similar engravings ahunily sell at 
the Fo stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


fine works of art to subscribers f or THE INDEPEND- 


ENT on the fol pong 
4 Subscriber, o in advance, postage 


free, including? bath ‘oF the above Engravings. .$2.00 


EDWIN M, STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M, Stanton. The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion end is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


terms: 
1 Su bscriber. one year, in advance, tage 
free, including the above Engraving » PRE 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT asabe WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

This book is a falthtal and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which espe 
within the 7 of its euther, while residi: 
the White House, e ed on his famous paint ing 

“The » Emancipation RRA ” We will present 

this k to —_a bers for TEE INDEPENDENT on 

the gs todd term: 

1 Subscriber, one “year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above book. . 


‘6 PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 

e have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
¢ Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best “‘Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price = to any 
person who will send us the names of. t NEW 

eas agp = with the monev. $3.00 each, $0.00 in 
in advance; or who will renew their own sub- 
te for three years in advance and pay us 
The *“ Wringer” will be delivered at our 

office or sent by express, as may be directed. 


tT See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue. 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly ——— not to Lm the om a 
rsons representing themse' Tegular form of 
+ of Sertit. 


pe 
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cate hi signature of the Publisher, 





cate, ae t he nee ny a 
cnarantecing the sen Tas e 
Addres HENRY O. BOWEN, 


Publisher “ whe Independent,” 


P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


WESTERN OFFICE: i State Street. Chicago, Tl! 
JOHN P. FISK, Manager. 
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The Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. on orem. if possinle. When neither of these 


procured. . Se 
The present registration | system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses bv mail, and an Post- 
masters are | pbiaed to register letters whenever re- 
quested to d 


Numbers, in “advance (postage free)....., 83.00. 

“ “oe iad P 7 

« after 3mos., - “50. 

5 * after b 2:09. 


Se nort subscriptions Oo cents p Le} cop 

PAPER ‘orward' an "explicit orderis 
received by “the Publisher fort their discontinuance, 
~~ payment of all arrearages is made as re- 
No nanses C1 entered on the subscription books without 


e ip adrance. 
nego e particularly reouested to note 
he ex pration of their subscriptions, ard to forward 
@ for the ensuing year. with or without 


subscriptions are indicated b 
the in the pec ‘of expiration on on the little yen 
low ticke' e Mached to the paper, which change is me .e 
bor wal the first or second week after the money is re- 

when a postage stamp is the ree 
cel pe sill be. gout b 


ma: 7 
essrs. 8 PRON LO W & CO.. No. 138 Fleet street, 
are our ‘Agents in, io cain to receive subscriptions 
e 


and advertisements. RY (. BOWEN, 
Editor. Pua titety and etor, 
P.O, Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Anv person who takes a fakes 5 nage: tee regularly fium the 
t-office—whether directed is name or arother’s 
_~ yr! ne - subscribed or pnot—is responsible 
r the payment. 

vi —If a versom ord ry) “oo his paper discontinued, he 
must pav aii arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until pe Dayment nt is made. and collect the 
whole amount. whether the paper is ‘taken from the 
office or not 

3.—The courts have 5 decides that 3 poten 2 take 
and periodicals from pos ce, Or 
newspapers leaving them uncalled for, is prima 


RATES or ADVERTISING 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
_ (id lines to the inch, 200 lines to the celumn.) 
ore vy Adverti ee. ast eg tons fein Notice 
dtimess waar “0 “foe | if {times (one month 850. 
ts nr ‘ee months = Garee mon $) 80c. 
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‘ PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 70 State St. cor. Randoip) 
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Financial, 


REPEAL OF THE BANKRUPT LAW. 

AN earnest remonstrance has been sent 
to Congress, signed by a considerable num- 
ber of the leading merchants afid business 
men of this city, and protesting against the 
total repeal of the Bankrupt Law, as pro- 
vided for by the bill that, has already passed 
the House of Representatives and is now 
awaiting the action of the Sthate. We give 
the memorial as follows: 

‘©Your memorialists, merchants and busi- 
ness men in the City of New Y ork, approv- 
ing the principle of the law of Congress 
known as the Bankrupt Law, that the estate 
of an insolvent should by law, uniform 
throughout the United States, be divided 
equally among the creditors of the insolv- 
ent; and believing that a uniform rule 
should exist throughout the whole countr 
for the prevention of frauds upon and pref- 
erences among creditors in cases of in- 
solvency; and that a like uniform rule 
should prevail by which an honest insolv- 
ent may effect an equitable composition 
and settlement with his creditors, or by 
which such an insolvent may obtain a dis- 
charge from his debts; believing at the 
same time that the law ought to be amend- 
ed by reducing the number of creditors 
requisite to put a dishonest debtor into 
bankruptcy, by enlarging the time within 
which preferential judgments and execu- 
tions and sales, transfers, and mortgages 
of property may be attacked and within 
which criminal prosecutions for obtaining 
goods on credit, on false representations, 
or fraudulently disposing of ods bought on 
credit, may be brought, and by duiptitying 
the practice and diminishing the expenses 
of proceedings in bankruptcy; respectfully 
remonstrate eng the proposed repeal of 
the Bankrupt Law and pray your honorable 
bodies to take action for the amendment of 
the same.’ 

This memorial points out defects in the 
law still existing, notwithstanding the 
amendments made by the last Congress. 
The question is whether the law should 
be wholly repealed, or still further amend- 
ed, so as to remove its defects and make it 
as perfect as possible. The House of Rep- 
resentatives has answered this question by 
passing the repealing bill. The Senate, 
however, has not yet acted upon the sub- 
ject; and, when it takes up the question, 
we hope that it will not imitate the sum- 
mary procedure of the House. 

There are manifest advantages to credit- 
ors and honest debtors in a good bankrupt 
law. It is adapted to secure the rights of 
the former, while protecting the latter 
against oppressive exactions. Such a law 
in this country needs to be national, in order 
to be uniform in its operation and in order 
to provide against the injustice and par- 
tiality likely to occur if the whole matter 
of insolvency is remitted exclusively to 
state legislation. The power was given to 
Congress that these ends might be secured. 
Though the people of the United States are 
one people in their trade and commercial 
intercourse, paying no attention to state 
lines; yet without a national bankrupt law 
they "would be practically thirty-seven dif- 
ferent nations in respect to the settlement 
of an insolvent’s estate. The creditors 
might be scattered all over the Union, while 
the law of the state in which he resided 
would be the sole rule of settlement. 

It would seem to be clear that a suitable 
bankrupt law, uniform in its operation 
throughout the whole country, is. more 
likely to secure the ends of justice than the 
diverse insolvent laws of the several states. 
Cannot Congress so amend the present law 
as to remove its defects and make it what 
such a law should be? 





MONEY MARKET. 


THE current talk of Wall Street for the 
past week has been chiefly concerning the 
mysterious movements on the Stock Ex- 
change, which have been very distracting 
to all classes of operators—to both ‘‘ bulls” 
and ‘‘bears.” The large sales of Western 
Union Telegraph stock are supposed to have 
been commenced by Jay Gould, who had 
some undiscovered purpose of his own for 
desiring to make lower prices. But then 
he was supposed to be a purchaser of the 
stock, and it is said that he is now “long” 
of that stock, as well as of Union Pacific; 
and he would, therefore, naturally find it 
for his interest to keep up prices. But then, 
again, he is ‘‘ short” of New York Central, 
or is reported to be; and, that stock having 
gone up to 117, he is, of course, anxious to 





break the market, so that he may ‘“‘cover” his 
‘‘shorts.” To add to the perplexity of the 
Strect in relation to these movements, a free 
selling of Lake Shore stock on Friday by the 
brokers, understood to be in the interest of 
Commodore Vanderbilt, created a new cause 
of alarm. It was at first supposed tobe a 
shrewd movement on the part of Jay 
Gould to induce a belief that the Commo- 
dore was selling his stock, and, therefore, 
the price did not decline on a sale of some 
25,000 shares; but when the stock was de- 
livered it was discovered that the Commo- 
dore had actually been selling out, and 
then the price suddenly fell 2 to 2} per 
cent., and later it was discovered that the 
reason why the Commodore sold was the 
information he had of a conference of rail- 
road managers in Chicago to put down rates 
of freight five cents a bushel on wheat and 
ten cents a barrel on flour. 

These movements on the Stock Exchange 
are of very little importance to the public 
at large when they affect nobody outside of 
Wall Street; but they are sometimes of very 
great importance when, as in this case, they 
afford indications of the general condition 
of business. The reason for reducing the 
rates of freight on the great trunk lines of 
road leading from Chicago are that business 
is so slack that it is necessary to do some- 
thing to stimulate shipments of grain. So 
the general public will be interested in 
knowing that the new movement in Western 
railroad shares, though it may not be for the 
immediate profit of the shareholders, will 
be for the benefit of business men gen- 
erally. 

The movements in Erie are always eccen- 
tric and very little dependent upon the rest 
of the market; so, while other railroad 
shares have been going down, Erie ad- 
vanced about 1 per cent., or, rather, one dol- 
lar on a share, the price touching as high as 
1834. The decline in Lake Shore was for 
the week 3, in Western Union 14, Pacific 
Mail 2}, Northwestern common 1}, do. pre- 
ferred 17, St. Paul 14, while there was an 
advance of } to 1 in Hannibaland St. Joseph, 
New York Central, Panama, Canton, Dela- 
ware and Hudson, Mariposa, and Missouri 
Pacific. 

The rates of money have ruled low during 
the week, with atendency to still lower 
points. At the close the offerings were 
large at 2 to 3 per cent. and a good many 
lenders were unable to employ their bal- 
ances. 

The Bank Statement showed a loss in 
the surplus reserve of about $1,200,000, 
while there was a gain in legal-tenders held 
by the banks of nearly $50,000 and a de- 
cline in the circulation of $168,000. The 
loss in the reserve was caused by the with- 
drawal of $1,338,000 of specie. The Asso- 
ciated Banks now hold about $5,000,000 
more gold than they did at the correspond- 
ing period in 1875. 

The gold market has been strong all the 
week, the prices having been up to 1144. 
The disposition to speculate for higher 
prices in gold has probably been stimulated 
by the passage of the act authorizing the 
issue of $300,000,000 at 44 per cent., 30-year 
bonds, the presumption being that when 
the 5-20s are called in they will not be rein- 
vested on this side in the 4} per cent. 
bonds. 

Secretary Bristow has now on hand $13,- 
000,000 of silver coin, preparatory to the 
redemption of our fractional currency, and 
some $3,000,000 of silver in bullion. But 
he hesitates to begin to substitute silver for 
fractional paper money until he discovers 
what course Congress is likely to pursue in 
reference to the Resumption Act of 1875. 
The silver hoarded in the Treasury might as 
well be in circulation, if it can be kept out, 
as in the Treasury vaults. In either it 
would be of no benefit to either the people 
or the Government, the sole object in buying 
it up being to make a market for the metal 
mined by the two Nevada senators. 

The demand for trustworthy dividend- 
paying stocks for investment purposes con- 
tinues very good, and prices are sohigh 
that none but very cautious investors will 
think of buying them. Government bonds 
of all classes are about one per cent. lower 
than they were last week, with the excep- 
tion of the 10-408, which are 4 per cent. 
higher. There is a steady demand for good 
railroad bonds, and at the ruling rates 
they are the cheapest investment securities 





offered in the market; although some of 
them—the New York Central consolidated 
bonds—have advanced to a point which re- 
duces the interest paid by them to little 
more than 4 per cent. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26TH, 1876. 











Bid. 
po. Cae ees Ce eee ee: éde! /- dole 
American Exchange........... osonee 
Butchers’ and Drovers’........... 185 
CANAL NBTONGEL 60:00: ccosccsccecees 100 
EE ee re 136 
SUNN saien sae oniesiee sees mcieaeaeleaete 300 
CORIO be « 05s 50 che 0 <Waihod sh 04. 117 
oe eee eS 80K 
Cara TRRCNAIO iia o's oss aciaan cece 134 
Dee a | ne one 2 eee 200 
OUST TUMCAOMIEL «6.00000 sccccecene 87 
German American...............- 19% 
NPE cc cace osc bass csinccaee 110 
NN SE eee 70 
Importers’ and Traders’..... -1901¢ 
MEMEIEENNOMEL « o6 six.<,0:00:04)5 05.000 .147 
Market...... -112 
MEIN 6 5:5. 5:0 0:46 .555056' ae 00.61 .138 
PAIN os 6ib00s5 aK peo aseonwe 1054¢ 
PROTON oo.cctccadecdtccceseced 119 
RRND < aire ans sane g sa seaie 1264 
Serre ts ee ig oe 10344 
INE UDUIODON 6 5. 6:ciina6.0:0.00.0:0.0:00,00 80 
PUNE NOB 65 6.036 15:5 a <0c:1010:0;8 99 
RORMIRIERN at's acca wpnyevawjiacic'ce sae aaae 170 
SESE er ert 1 
PaO 5 x/s,c aia aiewcisienicdoemisemes'e 951¢ 
DNS vsicccnsduccccassusesceis 86 
State of New YorR. ..22..35. 00% 106 
WONG Fone desc Moaccblonteetectae 1441¢ 

FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL- 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to bu 
or sell in ees or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

Ye shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLp and GoLn Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDs and Town, Counry, 
and STATE Coupons, ete., and buy and sell on 
Commission all MARKETABLE S8Tocks and 
Bonpbs. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 

Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mor es, without cost to the lender. 

References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
dianapolis. 

Thames National Bank, Norwich. Conn 

New York Correspondent: Importers’ rand Traders 
National Bank. 


THE BRIDGE, ARAY HA. Caner YOU 


A SOLID TEN ” PER CENT. 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN A 








changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. Having 
loaned millions, without loss of a dollar, it will con- 
tinue its old conservative methods and policy, We 
run no risks. If a certain Ten per Cent. will satisf. 

you, address for Circularand References ACTUARY, 
‘Kansas, Missouri, and Central Minois Loan Agency,’ 
Jacksonvilie, Dlinois 


TAT 
THE WALL STREET INDICATOR. 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE SENT FREE. 
Contains Pictorial lllustrations of Bulls om Bears. 





rate 
hits aon sug- 


—..: a a list of Valuable Premiums to Clubs. 
‘Sen ri 
BUC WAL & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 


R 
P.-O. Box 4317, 10 Wall St., New York City. 


Sy cE CD 
WALL STREET CARICATURES. 


BOOK, 48 PAGES, containing 14 Engraved 
ieaeedaan with _ ” 


Information for Stock Speculators. 
a covers, price 10 cents, by mail. a CO —_— 


RLDG 
__ Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall St., 


FIRST-CLASS | 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


BROOKLYN CITY 7s, 





DUE IN 1904, 
BUFFALO CITY “7s, 

DUE IN 1890. 
ROCHESTER CITY 7s, 

DUE IN 1993. 
CINCINNATI 7-30s, 

DUE IN 193. 


ALSO TOWN BONDS. 


EASTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1833. 
WESTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1885. 
WEST FARMS 7s, DUE IN 1888. 


For Sale by 


DANIEL A. MORAN, 
NO. 40 WALL 8T. 


WEST & ANDERSON, 


ARCHITECTS, 


No. 14 Park Place, New York, 
ogy ol Fee and estimates for Churches, Ho- 
—amy Bitavies et illas, Cottages 


Sion Warabox SAL ITH BUILDER'S LOAN. 








leads. to - Te. eapare 
$10 to 3000 ee aarp 


algHth 3 DRO aOR a NEW yori and 
ie PER, CENT. NET. 


y mM many 
a business have never lost a Dliar. ‘We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union. 
J. B. TKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN, 
{Collections throughout the West a specialty. 


THE pa sre 
Mutual Life Insurance Co, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
The Twenty-fourth Annual Report 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 3lst, 1875. 


Bist 1874.......... « 85,168,845 08 
Net Assets Dee ih 45% 1893: 

















ieamaapeseweveesecce cee 63 
interest ¢ and NE. ccceccceaid "375,714 32 
—— 1,582,221 % 
| a ee ee eS eer $6,701,067 03 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
CI sai nes: cama 16,869 54 
—— returned to Policy- 
Rericccp aise Wapumaa ses 887 27 
Surrendered and Canceled 
- 4 lee: ser ane Manaanns® 129,510 53 
ota ‘ayments to Policy- 
st cwtctnntierteenl 776,267 34 
Commissions, Salaries, Tax- 
es, and other expenses...... 224,240 75 
MOIMBRTARGO, 65.6600 50 sodenkcccee 19,438 52 
Total Disbursements............... 1,019,946 61 
Net Assets Dec. 31st. A835 Bees duees $5,681, 120 42 
Rt SETS. 
First Bestenee Loans ee ahi 
MIBUMSO, . 5.5:.0505 Vesrdacsdssnges $3,659,735 
Loans mania by Collateral. . 209, 


United States ae Siidews 207, 
fecuae and Bon é ’ 


s 
By 
RISEEAS 





ees 
2B 


sb on hand and in ban 91,899 59— 5,681,120 42 
DDI TION. AL ASSETS, 


Interest Accrued............5. $193,938 12 
Value of Stocks and Bonds 
Cie an, ee IS 6,013 75 


Premiums deferred and’ ‘in 
course of collection... ..... 700 10 
Balances due from Agents.. 16,142 24— 421,794 21 


Gross Assets December 31m, 1875... 96,102, 102,914 63 
All Liabilities, including Reserve by Mas- 
sachusetts Standard............se.cessese0 5,537,682 93 


STL EC LEE TS Hee $565,231 70 
Surpl N York ‘Standard, 
‘abeu us ie shot bby: isssnesesessess 970,000 00 





The net — of the Co Company have increased 
during 1875 ove 
‘he surplus bas increased about $70,000 
The amount at risk has increased over $1,260,000. 
The attention i the public is called to the Non- 
forfeiture Law chusetts, by virtue of which 
policies in this Com ny are a aienes in force after 
payments cease until the reserve is exhausted. 
FICERS. 
E. W. BOND, President. 
AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


for the Nour’ ending Dec. Bist, 1875. 
RECEIPTS 9.508 19 204 








For Premiums.. ..........++++0++++ 
For Interest ana allothersources 65,790 bea ~ 86 
Total Disbursements.,.........cseeeececseees 
ae eae ree Ee $109,771 7 
Total Asan. Docseanee Sist, 1875.........-+ 1,275,144 70 
LIAB BILITIES. 
Claims for Losses...............+++ 500 CO 
Premiums paid in advance...., -- 5470 28 
Reserve a paprarenes at 
per cent. (N. ¥.S ). 859 00—$927,829 28 
Surplus above Policy I Liabiit ities.. By 315 42 
Ratio of Assets to Liabi ees pavelsesoene 1.37 
Cash on hand and in Bank,.,...............+. $47,080 94 


Loans on Bond ond F Mo. e (value of 
Property Mo aii. Ob 
Loans = Bonds, 






Bank * Stoo ote eteces net tegscccccsessecceeoees 
Real Estate owned by the Company 


Premium Notes on eee in Force.. 108 
Accrued Interest on Loans.... .....-......++ . 
Premiums in course of *coilection (less 

ME EDs cnaGn4. Snecxbunsan sca apiuceeheemeat 13.369 89 
Deferred semi-annual and quarterly Pre- 

Miums (less COM’S),..... ss... ee eee see. cee 20,200 80 


EDWAR an’ P Als SONS ——- 
ragua s Ww. Secretary 
RED. V. WUbsoN, ‘Supt. of ‘Auencies. 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 
Cash Capital, . . . . $500,000 00 
Total Assets, . . . $1,003,201 65 


MARK HOWARD, President. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street. 
Sash Sapiias ~---"- %,882:998 38 


Chose ASSSSS.- - - - 1,602,775 09 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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POOR MOON. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


THE moon was shining in the sky, 
All white and round was she ; 

The nursery-blind stood opened wide, 
And she peeped in to see. 


A pair of solemn eyes and blue 
Met hers, so white and round; 

They stared at her, and she stared back, 
Till presently a sound 


As of a little sobbing sigh 
Caught Mamma’s watchful ear. 
“(My darling child, why do you cry? 
What is the matter, dear?’’ 


“Oh! Mamma,” said the little voice, 
In mournful undertone, 

“‘T am so sorry for the moon, 
For she is all alone ! 








“There are such lots and lots of stars, 
They wink and laugh and play, 
And have a splendid time all night, 
And sleep and hide all day. 


‘But the poor moon, she hasn’t one, 
One playmate in the sky; 
She always goes alone, alone, 
And that’s what makes me cry. 


“T wish there were another moon, 

Pretty and round as she, 

To go along and play bo-peep 
And keep her company.”’ 

Mamma, she kissed the tears away 
And smoothed the pillow white, 

And sang a sleepy song, to shut 
The blue eyes fast and tight. 


But, though the eyelids drooped and sank 
And hid the dewy eyes, 

The childish bosom still gave out 
Its little sobbing sighs. 


And half asleep and half awake, 
Like drowsy birdie’s tune 
In hidden nest, the small voice said : 
‘67’m sorry for the moon.” 
2 


THE BLUE FLOWER. 





BY LIZZIE P. LEWIS. 


More than a century since there stood an 
old palace surrounded by a large garden in 
the free city of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
The garden was laid out in the style of 
French landscape gardening of the period— 
yew tree and boxwood cut into fantastic 
shapes, baskets of roses and Pyrus Japonica, 
with here and there amid the green foliage 
gray sandstone figures of a playing child or 
a graceful Grecian divinity. Several merry 
children were resting trom their play under 
the shadow of a vine-covered arbor. They 
were all dressed in the hight of the mode of 
the year 1757. They wore half-boots with 
very high heels, hoop-skirts with puffed 
silk dresses, while their hair was arranged 
in short, stiff, powdered curls around their 
rosy faces. Cornelia, the hostess and the 
largest of the group, was looking from one 
to the other of her little guests with a ques- 
tioning smile. ‘‘ What shall we play now?” 
said Cornelia. ‘‘ Hide-and-seek,” cried 
Sophie, eagerly. ‘‘I know a splendid new 
place for hiding. Wolfgang showed it to me 
the other day. You'll never find me there.” 

‘‘ We'll tear our dresses on the bushes,” 
said Ida. 

‘Oh! if Wolfgang were only here,” sighed 
Charlotte. 

«¢‘ Always Wolfgang,” remarked Cornelia; 
“as if Icoald not amuse you without my 
little brother.” 

Sophie approached her, saying, lovingly: 
‘‘How can you complain of that, dear Cor- 
nelia? You know how happy you are to 
have such a brother. When I contrast him 
with the rough, impolite fellows we call 
brothers! Oh, dear!” 

‘*Oh, dear!” was echoed by the other two 
girls. 

Cornelia lifted her head proudly, for she 
was very fond of the little brother upon 
whom this eulogium had been pronounced. 
“Yes, it is true, for his age, Wolfgang is a 
splendid boy Doyouremember last spring, 
on Mamma’s birthday, how we dressed up 
the green bench before the Bockenheimer 
Gate with ribbons and flowers; and when 
we were all collected he came out, dressed 
as a shepherd, and made an oration over the 
bench, calling it the ‘seat of beautiful 
stones’? That was entirely Wolfgang’s 
idea, 

“Oh! yes; and how deliciously Wolfgang 






looked as he stood under the flowering pear 
tree,” cried Sophie, with sparkling eyes. 

‘* And have you forgotten how we blew 
soap-bifbbles afterward? and whenever one 
fell on the Seat of Honor we all shouted: ‘A 
story! a story!’” said Charlotte. 

“‘That was delightful,” observed Ida. 
“« And we could do it to-day; but Wolfgang 
is not here.” 

At this moment a voice at a short distance 
said: ‘‘ Yes, he is.” And a boy drew near, 
who had evidently heard the close of the 
conversation. In appearance this little 
fellow was not unworthy of being the hero 
of his sister and her friends, and the holiday 
dress he wore suited well the finely-cut 
features of the noble yet childish face. He 
wore leather shoes with large silver buckles, 
black pants, a coat of green velvet, and 
a vest of silk, richly embroidered with gold, 
made from his father’s wedding vest. 
“Well, here Iam,” he said, pleasantly greet- 
ing his sister’s playmates. ‘‘ What shall 
we do?” 

‘« Blow bubbles,” said Charlotte. 

“* Hide-and-seek,” suggested Ida. 

‘* Blindfold,” cried Sophie. 

Wolfgang was silent a moment. ‘‘No, 
itis too dark to play any romping game; 
besides, I have my Sunday clothes on. 
Shall I tell you a story?” 

“‘Oh! yes. A story! a story!” was the 
answer of all. 

Cornelia led the way to the ‘seat of 
stones,” and Wolfgang took his seat upon 
a mossy bank in front of them. He sat in 
thought a little while, and then said: ‘‘I 
have it. Itisastory of the Blue Flower. 
Hidden on a mountain, between rugged, 
snow-covered rocks, once stood a rude hut. 
In it lived a miner and his wife, honest, hard- 
working people. The man went every 
morning, with his lamp and pick, into the 
deep pit, to follow his dangerous calling. 
His wife busied herself at home early and 
late with her simple house-work, making 
lace to sell in the nearest town, and rejoic- 
ing when she heard her husband’s voice 
again in the evening. 

‘‘They had an only child;“their delight 
when small, but a cause of great anxiety as 
he grew older. The other‘children in the 
vicinity were wild and brown and bare- 
footed. Walter’s hair streamed over his 
shoulders like spun-gold and his large blue 
eyes looked out dreamily from under the 
long lashes. He had no intercourse with 
the other boys; so they called him ‘mother’s 
baby-boy,’ ‘a vain fellow’; and their parents 
would say: ‘ Walter pleases usnot. He isso 
proud he’ll never make a good workman.’ 
But proud Walter was not; only dreamy 
and unfitted for common life. His mother 
often said ‘Our Walter should have been 
born a prince’; and his father would sigh. 

‘‘ As Walter grew large, the sons of the 
other miners went with their fathers into the 
pit; but Walter remained at home, writing 
verses upon every scrap of paper he could 
find and singing songs in the woods, so that 
his voice, mixing with the far-away echo, 
made wonderful harmony. His mother 
listened to him hours at a time, until one 
day his father said: ‘ Walter, there must be 
| an end to your idleness. I am growing old 
and need assistance. You must go to the 
shaft with me, and learn something service- 
able to you in after years.’ 

‘* Early next morning Walter stood ready, 
pick over his shoulder and leathern apron 
on, to follow his father into the pit. After 
he had been at work about a week, till his 
hands were red and swollen and his cheeks 
pale from the unusual confinement, he sat 
one evening by the fire with his father and 
mother. Some one knocked. ‘Come in!’ 
cried the father. A stranger entered, en- 
veloped in a long brown cloak, scollop-shell 
on his hat, cord around his waist, and 
pilgrim’s staff in hand. The mother dried 
his wet garments and gave him a supper of 
bread and honey. The pilgrim enjoyed 
this hospitable reception, and told them of 
his travels—of the warm, glorious south, 
with its blue seas and palm trees, of the 
cedars of Lebanon and the ruins of Bethesda 
His small audience listened with breathless 


to them. But, said the stranger, at length: 


the loveliest of all earthly flowers?’ -:’*, 

** Walter now drew near. He had n 
seated in the shadow, so that the pilgrim had 
scarcely observed him. He now looked in 





interest to these stories of a world so strange ’ 


‘Have you ever heard of the Blue Flower, - 





THE INDEPENDENT. 






amazement at the beautiful face, surround- 
ed by its wealth of golden curls and red- 
dened by the glow of the firelight. ‘What 
is the Blue Flower?’ said Walter, hastily. 

“Gently! Gently!’ said the stranger. 
‘I have never seen it; but so much I know, 
that it only blooms in thick woods, on quiet 
moonlight nights; and whoever has the good 
fortune to pick it becomes possessed of such 
happiness as no dream can foreshadow and 
no imagination paint.’ 

‘«*Pshaw! That’s a very stupid tale!’ in- 
terrupted the father. ‘ You have, indeed, 
told us much that was wonderful and beau- 
tiful from the truth; so I beg of you not to 
spoil it all by silly fables.’ 

*« After this they all sank into deep silence. 
Only Walter fancied he saw a light form 
float like a cloud over his head. It was 
clad in a robe of blue, and as it passed 
away it was changed into a blue water-lily, 
which floated upon the clouds as upon a 
quiet lake. 

“** Walter, yous must go to bed. You 


will take cold sitting here asleep,’ said his 
mother. 


«An hour later and all was hushed and 
dark in the cottage. The pilgrim slept 
upon a couch of straw near the hearth, and 
as Walter tossed to and fro on his bed he 
could count the regular breathing of his 
parents. Out of doors it was a fearful night. 
The storm raged, the owls screeched, and 
the branches of the naked trees groaned 
and creaked. When ¢he light. of morning 
shone in the windows Walter had not slept. 
He must once more see the pilgrim, to hear 
more of the Blue Flower. But the pilgrim 
still slept; and when Walter returned in the 
evening from his day’s labor the guest had 
been long away. 

‘‘A month passed by. Walter's cheeks 
grew paler, his head was bowed, and his 
eyes dim with unshed tears. His parents 
were deeply moved by their darling’s sorrow. 
True, they could not understand it Still 
he was so loving with them and so patient 
and willing in his work that they could not 
find it in their heartstoscoldhim At last, 
however, his longing was too great for 
endurance. ‘Let me go, dear parents,’ he 
said. ‘I am too unskillful to ever do much 
at your work, dear father. I must seek 
my fortune among strangers.’ 

‘** Singing will never make you fat, and 
verse-making will bring in no money,’ said 
his father, while his mother only wept. 

“Be not afraid, dear mother. Deep in 
the wildwood blooms the Blue Flower, and 
I must seek it.’ 

«« «That is it! thundered hisfather. ‘His 
brain has been turned by that idle tale. 
Miserable man that I am!’ 

«« But Walter knelt before him so humbly, 
begging in such loving words for his bless- 
ing, that the old man could say no more. 
So, amidst his parents’ sobs and blessings; 
Walter went forth into the world. All 
doors were thrown open to the handsome 
boy. He sang his songs before the cottages 
of the poor, sal their heavy toil was light- 
ened by the remembrance of the inspiring 
notes. Hesang by the couch of the invalid, 
whose weary restlessness was soothed by 
the soft, sweet strains. He sang in the halls 
of the rich, and his breast was adorned with 
golden chains, Beautiful maidens smiled 
lovingly upon him,:but his heart was proof 
against their gracious charms. ‘Stay with 
us,’ they all cried; but his spirit found no 
rest, s0on he wandered. So passed months 
into years, until one day aftera long journey 
evening came, and he had found no rest- 
ing-place. But it was a lovely night. The 
air was soft, the nightingales sang in the 
bushes, delicious perfume arose from the 
woodland flowers, the dew fell gently like 
tears of joy shed by the skies over the beau- 
tiful earth, glow-worms beckoned with their 
illusory light, and Walter took his harp and 
sang a song of infinite longing. It mingled 
with the nightingale’s song and floated away 
over the woods in sweetest melody. A mist 
now fell softly down, and out of the mist 
arose a light blue flame, which as Walter 
watched grew larger, then turned to leaves, 
which opened and disclosed a tender bud. 
Thé bud quivers, the calyx opens, and a blue 
flower is seen, with golden stamens and 
petals of silvery moonlight. ‘That is it! 
and Walter sprang up. He broke the stem 
and pressed it to his heart, fainting with 
excitement. Strange sounds filled the air, 
like thousands of wolian harps. As the 
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sound subsided Walter recovered himself. 
There was the same clear moonlight and 
quiet wood; only the blossom in his 
hand to convince him it was not a dream. 
He took several steps forward, the wood 
opened, and before him like a mighty 
fortress lay a colossal rock. As Walter 
lightly touched it with the flower the ivy 
which hung over it in dense masses separ- 
ated and a gate was visible. It opened, and 
Walter entered. The hall was vast’ and 
wide, sparkling with gold and precious 
stones, while fountains threw their pearly 
showers into silver cups. Upon a couch 
shaped like a lily lay a young girl. She 
opened her eyes as Walter entered and 
began to sing. It was the same song which 
had so intoxicated Walter in the wood when 
he plucked the wonderful flower. As she 
ended Walter took the harp and sang too— 
a song of triumph, of victory. ° 

‘*T am Poesie,’ said the lovely maiden. 
‘Take care of your flower. It blooms but 
once a hundred years. If you lose that, you 
lose me; but with that in your hand the 
rocky door will always open ‘at your ap- 
proach.’ 

‘‘And Walter came again and again; but 
once alas! he forgot Poesie’s warning word, 
and left without the flower. The rocky 
door shut behind him with a clang, throwing 
him senseless in the grass. The sun rose and 
dried the dew-drops in his hair; tiny birds 
skipped hither and thither, watching piti- 
fully his misery. No sooner had the rocky 
gate closed behind him than he remembered 
the flower. But it was too late. Vainlyhe 
pressed his forehead against the cold stone; 
vainly he endeavored to open the rocky 
door by his yearning cries. No song would 
flow from his lips; the melodies with which 
he had so often eased his overburdened 
heart were silenced by his pain. 

‘*So he turns again toward his old home, 
a@ weary beggar. He reaches his father’s 
cottage, footsore and ill. His parents are 
old and gray and have long mourned for 
him as for the dead. But they take him to 
their arms again with tears of joy. He 
feels his end approaching, and a passionate 
longing fills his heart to have once again 
the gift of song. In the night, which for 
him had an eternal morning his tongue was 
unloosed and he sang a wonderful song. 
His father heard him, and took heart there- 
from. ‘He will soon be well, since he sings 
again.’ But the mother was not deceived. 
She knew it was the swan’s song. And so 
when morning came they found only the 
empty casket. The jewel was gone. 

Wolfgang was silent, and so were his 
auditors, for a time; till Charlotte said, 
somewhat complainingly: ‘‘That story 
Was not as pretty as you used to tell.” 

‘Tt was too sad,” remarked Ida. 

‘“We must go home, for it is so dark I 
am afraid,” said Sophie. 

‘‘ITam sorry I have not pleased you,” 


said Wolfgang, gently. 
Cornelia accompanied her guests to the 


garden-gate, and then returned to her 
brother. He still sat on the mossy bank, 
with folded arms and eyes fixed on the stars, 
which sparkled brightly in the dusky sky. 

“‘ Wolfgang,” said Cornelia, tenderly, 

‘‘ Cornelia, let the silly girls say what 
they will about my story, there’s a meaning 
in it; and you shall see” (here the little 
fellow drew himself up proudly and pointed 
to the starry sky)—‘‘ you shall see J will find 
the Blue Flower!” 





Here my story ends. If the pretty boy 


| who lived in the old city of Frankfort-on 


the-Maine really plucked and kept the 
Flower of Poesy I leave you, my young 
readers, to decide for yourselves. His 
name was Wolfgang Goethe. 


THE LAND WHERE EVERYTHING 
IS THE WRONG WAY. 


BY OLIVE THORNE. 


Arrica—of course, and queer stories we 
hear about that far-off land. - Hear a little 
of it. Winter begins in May, and summer 
in November. Women wear their hair 
short and work in the gardens, and men 
wear their hair long and stay at home and 
do nothing. They think it horridly disgust- 
ing to eat eggs, and make their favorite 
cake out of ants. They are shocked at the 
thought of drinking milk, and eat their 
meat in a state that we would throw it away. 





They put their butter outside instead of in- 
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to be particularly polite they spit in your 
hand. 

If a baby cuts its upper teeth first, it is 
unlucky and must be killed; and the regular 
nursery hobgoblin is white. They jerk the 
head up when they mean yes, and wear an 
ox’s tail on the forehead, for an ornament. 

They think blue eyes are terrible and a 
red beard is hideous. They are never ina 
hurry. Ask foranything, atid they will say: 
‘* Wait till to-morrow, and you shall have 
it.” 

When a person dies, instead of quarreling 
over what he leaves, everything is broken 
up and destroyed, because he will need 
them no more. For mourning they wear a 
narrow strip of palm-leaf wound around 
the head, arms, and legs, and never take it 
off till it decays and drops off. If they 
have a headache, they think it is caused by 
their dead relatives scolding them, and 
the sight of a white man will frighten a 
whole village, including dogs, which drop 
their tails and slink away, and hens, which 
leave their chickens and fly screaming to 
the tops of the houses. 


If they try to eat with a spoon, they merely 
take the food up withit; from the spoon 
they put it into the hand, and from the 
hand to the mouth. 

Some of the people of that curious coun- 
try expand their lips till they rival the bill 
of a duck, and can snap them together likea 
snapping turtle. They make a hole in the 
lips, enlarge it by putting in larger and 
larger things, till big enough to hold a 
round piece the size of a silver quarter, 
made of horn or quartz. Sometimes they 
hang a bit of quartz as large asa cigar 
through the lower lip. In some tribes a 
ring is put into the hole, instead of a flat 
plate, and when the proud owner of the 
ornament smiles the muscles throw the 
ring back against the face, and one can see 
his nose through the ring. This is a horri- 
ble-looking thing. 

These beauties wear head-dresses of iron 
spikes fixed toa plate and adorned with 
strings of beads; or they tattoo themselves 
with a set of buttons like those on a police- 
man’s coat; or they paint themselves in 
stripes like a tiger. To make themselves 
more ugly than Nature intended, they knock 
out the two front teeth, so that their smile 
looks like a crocodile’s, as a traveler says; 
or file two front teeth to a point. They 
shave off their eyebrows, pull out their eye- 
lashes, and shave the head excepting on 
one round spot. On that fragment of hair 
they lavish ail their efforts at adornment. 
It is greased and dressed into a monstrous 
chignon, eight or ten inches high, over 4 
frame, and one combing and dressing must 
last about two months. 

Different tribes dress differently, howev- 
er, for the country is wide. Some orna- 
mefit their heads with monkey’s tails, cov- 
er the neck with the skin of a wild-cat, and 
hang a bit of scarlet cloth over the shoul- 
ders, by way of full dress; while others wear 
great iron chains, three or four at a time, 
and soldered on, so that they never come 
off. 

They are fond of tobacco; but they do 
not smoke nor chewit. They make it in- 
to snuff, mix it with water, and sniff it in- 
to the nose. Of course, it would naturally 
fall out; but to prevent this catastrophe 
they have invented an ingenious pair of. 
pinchers, which every man, and woman 
too, wears on the neck. When they have a 
good noseful of the precious mixture, they 
put on the pinchers, and that holds the 
nose tight shut. 

When the chief, or head man, wants to 
count his army or take the census he or- 
ders every man to bring to him one egg. I 
suppose it is easier to count eggs then peo- 
ple. 

The most dignified equipage the chief 
and princes of that queer country can com- 
mand, when they desire to travel, is the 
shoulders, of aman. One princess that I 
read about came to the house of her hus- 
band sitting on the shoulders of a man 
and attended by ten maids. So you see she 
was a lady of high rank. 

Having no beast of burden, all the goods 
that go into the country are carried on the 
heads of men. They walk in long strings, 
one behind another, in a sort of caravan. 
When two caravans meet, the leaders sidle 





. THE INDEPENDENT. 
side their stomachs, and when they want | up to each other like a pair of roosters, and | their six legs push themselves around so a§ | ish many pe w and 


suddenly put down their heads and butt 
against each other like two rams; or in an- 
other tribe they throw themselves on the 
ground, on their backs, and flourish their 
legs in the air. A dignified greeting, you 
must admit. 

Their system of treating the sick is very 
curious, not to say dreadful. The doctor 
comes to stay till the patient is killed or 
cured. If the back is troublesome, the 
learned gentleman cuts gashes in it and rubs 
in a mixture of lime-juice and cayenne pep- 
per. Of course, it is very painful to endure, 
and if it cures it must be on the principle 
of ‘‘counter-irritation.” For another dis- 
ease the wise medicine-man chews up cer- 
tain herbs and spits the juice over the pa- 
tient. In another case, when a bullet has 
broken a thigh-bone, a hole is dug in the 
ground, the patient put into it and covered 
up or buried up to his waist. Over the 
afflicted part a fire is then built, and kept 
burning till the unfortumate patient is half 
roasted and howling with pain. He is then 
uncovered and held while two men stretch 
his leg and do it up in splints. 

The last way of treatment I shall tell you 
of is not so bad. A branch is bent and 
both ends stuck into the ground. Some 
bark medicine is then buried under it, and 
the afflicted one simply washes himself 
with a kind of medicine and creeps under 
the bent branch. 

Their courts, or their manner of deciding 
on the guilt or innocence of people, is very 
droll. Instead of trial by jury, as we 
have, they have trial by ordeal. Many of 
these ordeals are curious and all are horri- 
ble. One is to force the prisoners to lick 
hot iron. If not burned, he is innocent. An- 
other is to make the accused hold one end 
of a linen thread, while the judge, or witch- 
finder, holds the other end. A _ red-hot 
iron is then touched to the thread, and if it 
burns he is guilty. I can’t see how he 
could well be otherwise, by that test. 

When two are disagreed and tell differ- 
ent stories, the judge fixes to each of their 
foreheads a sea-shell. They are then made 
to bow, and the one whose shell drops first 
is the one who is wrong. Very satisfactory, 
isn’t it? 

Another way of trial is to make the ac- 
cused drink a kind of poison, which always 
injures and kills them. If he dies, or even 
falls down, he is guilty. 

I think you have heard enough about this 
way of administering justice. I must tell 
you about some of their neighbors, in that 
sunny land. - One is the Gorilla. It is his 
native country, and no doubt you have 
read about his pleasant ways—carrying off 
people and so forth. For my part, I’m will- 
ing he should live ever so far off. 

Other nice neighbors are the ants, of 
which there are many kinds in Africa, 
There is the White Ant, which eats up every- 
thing not made of metal, tunneling under 
houses, devouring the furniture and books, 
and even the very house itself. To punish 
them for their mischief, the people eat 
them—sweep them up in basketsful and fry 
them. They are said to be very good. 

Dr. Livingstone tells a funny story about the 
way a tiny bit of an ant manages to dine off 
a fly, many times larger than himself. He 
simply seizes hold of a leg or wing of the 
thoughtless fly and holds on. The fly cares 
very little about his companion; walks and 
flies about as usual fora while. But he 
soon gets tired, and the cunning ant never 
relaxes his hold till the big fly is complete- 
ly tired out, when he is an easy prey. 

The conqueror of everything in that 
country, however, is another ant—the Driv- 
er Ant. This creature travels in an army. 
There are countless millions of them, and 
everything goes down before them. Cock- 
roaches, beetles, and ants, and all the thou- 
sands of living things get into a panic when 
they appear. Men and wild beasts fly from 
them, and even the big elephant cannot stand 
before them. One of them is not so very 
bad; but there are millions in every place at 
once, it seems. When they get-on to a man 
they bite all at once, all over him, and in 
five minutes he is completely covered with 
bites, which bleed profusely. He may 
frighten them; but as fast as he pulls off 
one a half dozen rush in, and if he is help- 
less they will soon kill him. They have a 
pair of curious jaws, or mandibles, which 
they stick into the flesh, and then with 








to enlarge the hole and start the blood. 

There are some pleasant things about that 
land, however. . There are plantains and 
pine-apples to be had for the gathering, pea- 
nuts and sugar-cane grow wild, and the 
plants that we cultivate in green-houses 
grow out of doors like weeds. The most 
valuable product of Africa is ivory, and 
hundreds of tons of tusks are taken out of 
the country every year, to supply England 
alone. Forty-four thousand elephants die 
every year. 


Selections. 


THREESCORE AND TEN. 


THREESOORE and ten! How the tide rolls on, 
Nearing the limitless sea ; 
Bearing the voyager over life’s flood 
To boundless eternity, 
On, through the childhood’s sunny hours, 
On, through youth with its golden flowers, 
On, through manhood’s ripened powers, 
Till age appears, 
With its crown of years, 
And the time-worn mariner, sighing for rest, 
Anchors at last in the port of the blest. 








Threescore and ten! How the rolling years 
Are checkered with sunshine and shade ! 
The calm chased away by the pitiless storm, 

Earth’s-joy into sorrow must fade, 
Spring with its bloom and perfume sped, 
Fruit-laden summer quickly fled, 
Autumn come with weary tread, 
Bent with the load 
Of treasured food, 
And then stern winter, with frosty breath, 
Throws over the fields the pall of death. 


Threescore and ten! And if we shall reach 
The bound to life that here is set, 
How few of the comrades of early years 
Around us will linger yet ! 
Father and mother, their journey is o’er ; 
Brothers and sisters, we greet them no more ; 
Our loved ones stand thronging the further 
shore. 
They beckon us on, 
They point to the crown, 
And with longing hearts they wait 
To lead us through the pearly gate. 


Threescore and ten! And the snow of years 
Are resting upon that brow ; 
But, as backward we glance o’er the way we 
have trod, 
Before God our Father we bow, 
And joyous we bring him our song of praise, 
His mercies have cheered us through all our 


dfys, 
And we fervently pray that life’s setting 
rays 


Through love divine 
May cloudless shine— 
Melting away in purer light 
That illumines the land which knows no night. 


Threescore and ten! Stand firm in thy lot, 
Faithful and true to tbe end ; 
Bending thine ear to catch every word 
Of the message the Master doth send; 
Wakeful thine eye, for far spent is the night ; 
Burnished thine armor, thou soldier of light ; 
— to march, for the day-star is bright; 
old in the os 
For truth and right! 
Thou acongueror shalt stand 
With the exulting blood-bought band. 


Threescore and ten! And what shall we add 
To measure the earthly strife ? 
How many sands are left in the glass, 
Counting the years of life ? 
One by one they silently fall 
One by one till have failen ail, 
One by one till thy God shall call: 
“Thy race is run, 
Servant, well done! 
Faithful in thy Lord’s employ, 
Enter now into his joy !”’ 





A SERMON BY DR. DOBBS. 


To the Editor :— 

My conscience has quite reproved me of 
late. It has said tome: “Is it right for 
you to be hiding such talents under a 
bushel or a peck? Has not the world aclaim 
on you? For what purpose did it please 
Divine Providence to endow you with more 
than ordinary wisdom and with the faculty 
of instructing your fellow-men? Was it not 
that you might speak, that 7 might write, 
that you might be heard?” These reproaches 
I can endure no longer. Isend you here- 
with a sermon. It produced a profound 
sensation. Many members of the church 
have requested that it be repeated in other 
and remote towns. 

T have prefixed a few remarks, which you 
can use, you know, as an introduction to 
the discourse. As ever, 

Levi Puitetus Dosss, D.D. 

P. 8.—You need not append my name to 
the introduction; it might be misunder- 
stood. My object is not to gratify my own 
ambition. My only aim is to increase the | 
usefulness of the sermon, by having it 
more largely read 








Last Sunday evening a vast congregation 
assembled at the church,. gathered Gp the 
announcement that the great Dr. Dobbs 
would preach on ‘Instruments of Music, 
Ancient. and Modern.” The capacity of the 

ws was exceeded; and one deaf-and-dumb 
ady was accommodated with a chair near 
thé pulpit, She listened with rapt atten- 
tion and seemed deeply affected. When 
the Doctor referred to his travels and to his 


“it cannot have as big a house. 





safe rejugn and to the liberality of the par- 
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the universal verdict of’ the atidience that 
never had they listened to a more philosoph- 
ical, philologieal, exegetical, theological, 
eographical discourse. We are grati- 
ed to know that it will appear in print. 
Texts—Num. x, 8: ‘‘The sons.of Aaron, 
the priests, shall blow with the trumpets.” 
Ps.cl,4: ‘Stringed instruments and organs.” 
Daniel iii, 7: ‘‘ Cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 


I cannot, my beloved friends. and re- 
spected hearers, enter in full on the consid- 
eration of the subject presented in these 
texts till I.have directed your particular at- 
tention to the command and duty urged in 
the passage first cited. Please to remark 
the force of the words: ‘‘The sons of Aaron, 
the priests, shall blow with the trumpets.” 
It is not ‘‘may blow,” but “shall blow.” It 
isa duty from which there is no escape. 
The inference is plain. It is the impera- 
tive duty of every minister to blow 
his own trumpet. Painful as is this 
duty to every minister, yet no _ ex- 
cuse, no evasion can be admitted. And he 
most faithfully discharges his duty as a 
minister who most earnestly, most persist- 
ently, and most loudly blows his trumpet. 
There are various ways of discharging this 
duty. Owing to the vain prejudices of a 
gainsaying generation and the wickedness 
of the carnal heart, there exists in the com- 
munity a prejudice against a man being seen 
blowing his own trumpet. Hence, it is 
better to do it indirectly. I have myself 
thought it wise to pursue this course. Thus, 
the minister can write to hi3 denominational 
paper, attaching to the letter some name in- 
vented for the occasion, or signing it X or 
Z, and giving a glowing account of the 
‘‘sreat effort” of ‘the Rev. Jehu Blowhard, 
etc., etc. Another very good way is by for- 
warding to the paper a statement that 
“Rev. Dr. Blowhard has received a call 
from the large and flourishing church in 
New Broom. This flattering call must be 
regarded as a most pleasing testimony to 
the success of this excellent and able di- 
vine.” Then next week: ‘‘ Rev. Dr. Blow- 
hard is still considering the call from New 
Broom. His present charge are deeply af- 
flicted at the thought of losing his invalu- 
able services.” And thus the matter can 
be carried along for an indefinite number 
of weeks, till the call, having achieved all 
that was wanted of it, is declined. 

The church-resolution business affords 
another admirable means for the sons of 
Aaron to blow their trumpets without being 
seen. But this dodge, alas! has become a 
little worn and is passing into disuse. 

[We are compelled to pass over the very 
impressive passage in which the Doctor 
dwells on the word ‘‘sackbut,” showing 
with great wealth of philological acumen 
that the sack-but is no doubt but another 
name for the dag-pipe. We can find room 
to-day only for the very eloquent and strik- 
ing passage relating to organs. | 

If I thought it needful to defend organs 
against the criticisms of a skeptical and 
material age, I might do it on several 
grounds: 

1. The organ is old, as will be seen from 
one of the texts. And it is well known to 
all but sciolists and radicals and anarchists 
that whatever is old is always good, is 
always better than the new. 

2. The organ affords an unparalleled op- 
portunity for the feeble chuches to rival the 
bigger churches. Thechurch may be poor; 
It has no 
credit; so it cannot have as big a debt. 
But it can have an organ, and ‘‘an organ is 
an organ,” no matter if it be weak, cheap, 
and worthless. ‘‘The city churches have 
an organ. We have an organ.” 

8. The organ enables the organist to 
spread himself. It is well understood that 
the church exists for the choir; that the 
prayers and the sermon are merely intended 
to give the choir a chance to get their breath. 
And the choir exists for the organist. And 
what would the organist be without an 
organ? 

4. It frequently happens that there is 
something in the words of the hymns to jar 
on the sensibilities of a refined audience. 
How can persons of cultwre endure to hear 
such lines as 

** Come, ye sinners, poor and needy, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore’? 
Now the organ just blots out the words and 
saves all damage to the feelings of the hearer. 

5. The organ isa most powerful auxiliary 
in helping the church to pile up a debt. 
There is a sense of dignity about adebt. It 
is a testimony to the enterprise and business 
standing of the church. The rule is invari- 
able—the largest debts are on the most swell 
churches. But it frequently happens that 
the church has money enough to complete 
the house without debt. Then no expedient 
remains but to get an organ. Inthis way I 
have known even a church of moderate 
means to achieve a debt really of quite 
reputable dimensions, so that the members 
could point to the edifice and say, with con- 
siderable of an air: ‘‘We owe $10,000 on 
it.” And the interest has.carried up the 
pew-rents to a point that has kept out 
scrubby people, with coarse clothes and 
smelling of the kitchen. 

Candor compels me, however, to add 
that there is one objectiua to. be set 
over against all these marked advantages. 
I have observed that if people have an 
organ they are unable to resist: an inclina- 
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THE ISOSCEN SENT. 





tion, in fact, a ion, to. play on st, And 
this passion, Tike all ¢ others, grows by in- 
dulgence. At first the organist is (as it 
were) a moderate drinker. He plays in a 
modest way when the people are singing; 
then he insinuates an interlude; then a vol- 
untary; then he plays the people out of 
meeting. I am told that latterly it is the 
custom to have the organ play at beg 
not only while the audience are waiting for 
the happy pair and while the happy pair 
are coming in; but actually all through the 
time of the ceremony, the prayers and the 
questions, and all. that, the organ keeps up a 
subdued yet quite perceptible rumbling and 
grumbling, as if some painful disorder 
affected the organic bowels. A musical con- 
noisseur, to whom I spoke of this matter, 
replied, with some eontempt for my igno- 
rance: ‘ Why, ' that is to represent the mur- 
mur of the ti 

[We are compelled to omit the remainder 
of this able and erudite discourse. ]}— The 
National Baptist. 





JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


A musING farmer’s boy, working in the 
fields and ignorant of books, he early felt 
the poetic instinct moving in his soul; but 
thought his surroundings were essentially 
prosaic and could never be sung. At last, 
one afternoon, while he was gathering in 
the hay, a peddler dropped a copy of Burns 
into his hands. Instantly his eyes were 
unsealed. There in the neighborine field 
was ‘‘ Highland Mary”; ‘‘ The Cotter’s Sat- 
urday Night” occurred in his own father’s 
pious New England home; and the birds 
which caroled over his head, the flowers 
which grew under his feet, were as poetic 
as those to which the Scottish plowman 
had given perennial interests. Burns 
taught him to detect the beautiful in the 
common; but Burns could not corrupt the 
singularly pure soul of the lad by his 
enticing suggestions of idealized physical 
enjoyment ‘and unregulated passion. The 
boy grew into a man, cultivating assid- 
uously his gift of song, though shy of 
showing it. The anti-slavery storm swept 
over the land, awakening consciences, as 
well as stimulating intellects. Whittier 
had always lived in a region of moral ideas, 
and this anti-slavery inspiration inflamed 
his moral ideas into moral passion and 
moral wrath. If Garrison may be con- 
sidered the prophet of anti-slavery, and 
Phillips its orator, and Mrs. Stowe its 
novelest, and Sumner its statesman, there 
can be no doubt that Whittier was its poet. 
Quaker as he was, his martial lyrics had 
something of the energy of aprimitive bard 
urging on hosts to battle. Every word was 
a blow, as uttered by this newly-enrolled 
soldier of the Lord. ‘The silent, shy, 
peace-loving man” became a “fiery parti- 
san” and held his intrepid way 


“against the public frown 
The es 3 wet and state, the fierce mob’s hound- 





He Ps ap condensed, and elevated the 
public sentiment against slavery. The 
poetry was as genuine as the wrath was 
terrific, and many a political timeserver, 
who was proof against Garrison’s hottest 
denunciations and Phillips’s most stinging 
invectives, quailed before Whittier’s smit- 
in rhymes. —Epwin P. WuirPlz, in 
af per’s Magazine’ for March. 
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PIU M 


Habit Cured. 
READ THIS. 


They Tell of Hearts and Homes 
Made Happy by Dr. Collins. 


LuLoyD, WIS.. Feb. 19th, 1875, 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind. 
I used 2,040 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since September, 1874. 
MARY H. MCCORKLBE. 


CALHOUN, GA., Aug. 18th, 1874, 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 


L used 2,160 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since August, 1874, 





W.J. REEVES, M.D. 





KANBAS CITY, MO., Sept. 6th, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
lused an equivalent to 1,440 grains of Opium per 
month. Have been cured since August, 1874. 
E, H. SPAULDING. 


Troy, N. Y., Nov. 2th, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.; 
1 used 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since January, 1874, 
Marcus P. NORTON. 
NAPOLEON, O., Dec. 10th, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind. 
I used 7,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since November, 1873. 
WM. SHEFFIELD, Banker. 





FRANELIN, GA., Jan. 20th, 1875. 
Dr. 8S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
I used 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 


ince October, 1874. 
— ‘ais MOLLIE BE. DUKE. 





Acertain and sure cure, without inconvenience 
andathome. An antidote that stunds purely on its 
own merits. Send for my quarterly mugazine (IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING), containing certificates of hun- 
dreds that have been permanently cured. Idiscov- 
ered and produced the ONLY SURE CURE FOR OPIUM 
EATING. Discovered in 1868. Address 


DR. S. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Ind. 


NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 
**Time is Money.” 


Accurate and Reliable 
THIRTY 


Hour Clocks 
for $2. 


THE Ly SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” isa detached 
lever eacanement time-piece, of careful construc- 
tion. QUALITY GUARANTEED. Novel, tasteful, 
and superior. in st = and in every respect an arti- 
cle of superior exne ence, 

1T WILL R NIN ANY POSITION and will be of 
ouuian velenae the traveler. ey are suitable for 
the Library, the Family Room, the Dining Room, the 
Geeping- Room, the Shop, the Store, the Saloon, and 
the Cab’ 
The Cut represents the “ St. Nicholas” at one-fifth 
the actual size. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


ae §. B. JEROME & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CT. 
Agents can make money selling these clocks. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Begs which look so old and rusty that they are 
to em look just as good as new. It 

wilt not rub off orsmut when wet. Softens the leather. 
No Jady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of Rs: ons and counterfeits. For sule everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 

















THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 
PRIZE MEDALS 


HAUTHAWAY’S 
Peerless Gloss 


and 
Germania Dressing 
for Blacking and Pol- 
ishing Boots, Shoes, 
Slippers, and 
Satchels. 


a handsome 
GLOSS, and will not soil 


eh a ‘all First-Class 
Shoe Dealers. 


HAUTHAWAY 
& SONS, 
Ne. 102. High St. 





Insurance, 


CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. . 





THE annual statement of the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., published in another column, 
shows that this compa: npany without noise or 
parade, is steadily’c ng a position among 
life companies which gives unquestioning 
confidence to its friends and patrons. 
Though it has been organized for business 
but little more than ten years, some of its 
managers had a prior experience for a 
longer time with some of the older com- 
panies, in all the departments of the busi- 
ness, including local and general agencies, 
as well as directors and prominent official 
positions, and their undeviating purpose 
has been to conduct the affairs of this com- 
pany in a manner which should make 
‘assurance doubly sure,” and by consery- 
ative management to build for it a place 
among the institutions of Hartford, whose 
names are suggestive of strength and 
honorable dealing throughout the land. 
Actuated by such a purpose, the company 
was not caught in the whirl of demoraliza- 
tion which drew in so many companies in 
the abnormal conditions of business result- 
ing from the war. 

From a personal acquaintance with the 
officers for years and a careful inspection 
of the company’s statement, we do not hesi- 
tate to endorse a recent statement of the 
Hartford Courant that ‘the Connecticut 
General Life has been wisely and carefuliy 
managed since it commenced business, by 
men who are every way worthy of public 
confidence.” And of the Hartford Times, 
that ‘‘to the efficient management of the 
president, Mr. E. W. Parson, and secre- 
tary, Mr. T. W. Russell, the prosperity and 
solidity of the Company is due. They 
work ‘early and late,’ and the whole busi- 
ness of the Company i is ina shape indis- 
pensable to the successful management of 
any financial or business institution.” It is 
a pleasure to commend to the insuring 
public a company which shows a ratio of 
assets to liabilities of 1.37, conducted by men 
experienced in all the details of the busi- 
ness and emphatically endorsed by their 
neighbors as ‘every way worthy public 
confidence.’ ” 


CONTINENTAL 


- WIRE) 
INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital Fhe’ 2 $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. ist, ’76, $2,845,165 64 
Liabilities - -* -* 237,620 61 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, B.D. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
eanveL D. BABOOC. 








K, HLRAM BARNEY 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE 'URNURR, 
A. A. LOW SAMUEL A. SAW 
8. B. CHITTENDEN ©YRUS CURTISS, 
WM. H. SWAN GEO. BLISS, _ 
rae Hie Sas 
THOT RE 1.. HU WELLINGTON C 

H. CASWELL, ‘HENRY F.S cots AN 
Do ti ARNOLD JOHN P. 
WM. M. RICHARDS, ROBERT H. as 
FOE ESTEN LAMP SEE 
CG J. , Henny BEAR 
JOHN CHARLES H. BOOTH 


. MA 
LORING ANDREWS, WM. H. LUBLBUT. 
T SON, EDWARD MARTIN. 


SH JOHNSON, 
W. CORLI 8. M. BUCKINGHAM. 
Pert aL cy en 

CrRes PECK Secretary. j 


B. C. TOW Secre ency De 
E i, Secretary Local De v 





AS. B. D Brooklyn De 
JOHN K. OAKLEY Fe an ba sot 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YorRK, January 24th, 1876. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 

‘airs on the 3lst December, 1875: 

Premiums received on —— Risks from 

1st January, 187). mber, ‘3. . $5,340,021 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist iad 

January, ioics........ Secccdejebdedubeccdgeeg WAhiighS 87 

Totalamount of Marine Premiums...... . $8, 95.304 75 


™! Da ge have poem es upon Lite 
sks, nor upon e disconnected 
Marine Risks, 








miums marked off from ist January, 
187 _, to 31st December, WIND ecccccceccesce + 96,1 3,134 68 
Losses paid during the same period........ $2, 112,058 065 05 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1, 127 ATE 26 26 


The Company ae ie foRlowing Assets, viz 
United States State of New York 

Stock, City, Bask, and ae Stocks... ay rr 910 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... ae 44,200 00 








Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 00 
—_ = sundry — —_ claims due 
pany, estimated at........ 454.037 92 
Premium Notes and Bills f eas: + 2,076,089 5 
Pi cncase hb  Keacnabncadedccucecncqes 365,402 40 
Total Amount of Assets......... £16, 1,940 62 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date alinterest 
thereon willocease. The eertificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certi.i- 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 


A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe ear ending 
3lst December, 187, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next. 

By order of tie Board, 
J. id. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


JD. JONES WILLIAM H. WEB 
3 DENNIS, GORDUN W. BURNHAM, 
Wen MOORE, FRED’ K CHaUNCBEY. 
Y 2 CHARLES P. BURDETT 
DEwis CURTIS FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
.KS H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN 
ELL HOLBROOK, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LA 
AMES BRYC ROBERT L. STUART 
DANIEL 8.MILLER, JAMESG. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGI ANDER V. BLAKE, 
JOSIAH O. LOW AS, D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DO DOLPH LEMOYN , 
L PHELPS, ADAM T. SACKETT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HO RAY, 
BAG JoHS KLNOTT 
, LI 
JOHN D.HEWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON, 


J.D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
VW. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vices President. 





Pay as you go, get what you buy, stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play in 
Life Assurance ! 


ot Assure your Life till pee ys Lota = 
NEW PLANS devised by SHEPPA 
ary for the THE PROVIDENT ! SAVINGS fife 
Assurance Society. 

This pectete separates the Insurance part of the Pre- 
mium from t serve or Deposit Part, which latter 
is held merely for accumulation. 

P Society recognizes the Policyholder as owner of the 

Thie Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform annual a guara pater ~ 
ing a specified surrender yale Me for entry wen in cash ; 
it will furnish the PROT IFE KSstR- 
ANCE at actual current ~~ jor death claims and. ex- 
penses of management, each year by itself, renewable at 
the close of any year without further medical examination, 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and 
State Commissioners, and alsu by the “ Socie/y for the 
Promotion of Life Insurance among Clergymen.”” James 
Brown, President ; Howard Potter. Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 
WESTERN UNION BUIL DING, NEW YORK. 


Guaranty C a “Capital, 8125,000, 
Invested in U.S . Five-Twenty Bonds. 


EORGE WALKER, President. 
_ SHEPP. ARD Hom! R Vi ice. President and ad Attiarg.” 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD. CONN. 














Tetal............. 


TotalAssets - - = = 
“ Banks SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Be RLM ed aie i Wea ata acith BAM IO 






Ses ane, on de a taailick et value of Securities Perec Sees 


Ee | gise - hp = Seats SESE © 2 slitlaaedhecnrcenatennenmmnaneeappeoccaretvenmaction 
ué and uncollected on eles issued at this Office” =e ” 








Boston, 1862; Vienna, 1873. Boston, Mass, 








CG. K. FRANCIS,; } Ase’t Secretaries, 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-FiFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe firstday of Jan., 1876. 


|eee sane and | Dividends ” : ; . thd = 38 Ee e 













ee eecere 


ere er sees 








s008 eee cessseceseceseesescceseccesseeesses SOSOS7, O28 F4 





sams tacrnt mt SARIS Be 
HL oR ee eaee Pero eer yr Pot Peers trite eee eee ere $248,106 sO 
3 Rohe eerTHUR N, Secretary. be TTR et a at Viewt nts. 


A..F. WI 
D. A. HEALD, 24 Vice-Prest, 





28 : 











UNIVERSAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1'7 and 19 Warren Street, New York. 
1814, - - - - + $4,386,769 76 


INCOME, 1875. 


Assets, December 31st, 










Re, ee Ee Peerage Cee 43,159,454 69 

BORIC. dete cp odn sor nccoah» sans chpnsn> Sagipegebe sé snse¥ies cesses 231,484 34 

Profit on Sale of Bonds........ is smb IadeSsSecce odesdeceowes b odewes 706 50 3,391,645 53 
$7,778,415 29 

EXPENDITURES, 1875. 

Death Claims and Endowments............eeseeeeeees onnnebecnes $581,596 04 

Surrendered Policies 7,484 73 

Reinsurance and Taxes 

Dividends to Stockholders 

Agency Expenses and Profit and L 

Office Expenses............0-+: peareseapaaperaseticcteadoasevans 2,723,591 26 


$5,054,824 03 


Bonds and Mortgages 
Re in 6b Fath Ss 806 60S a x wand bise 608s5ks +5 0460s ecéncebévbas 
Premium Loans 
Real Estate............. g 
SOOT OER. osc dics tc cccesn dees sicéane bckccenecdedeneboesd 3 
et hk Ria ee eh ERS ESAK SDK RS Swen tied oaheeoeiem 1 
Agents’ Balances and Office Furniture...........0..cecceccsceces 48,800 


Add io the above: 


5,054,824 08 





436,811 50 


Assets, January {st,1876, - - $5,491,635 53 


LIABILITIES, 
MN CME Fick deo. 0 as sdiidek aes 6s So tabuwcacae sasecens sone i= 00 
Reinsurance Reserve, New York Standard....................... 4,659,389 00 
PROS SUL IR VRIIOO oo oi vce se dca s sme chodscecdscesvesic 69,801 00 4,834,182 00 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


oF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 81st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875........... ae, «$24,735,064 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums.......++...0.- $7,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,885 08 
Total... .ccerssecees Covecoccerseesers « » .#34,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 


Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 © 





Surplus - - = + + + $657,453 53 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. | SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th st. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock, Bros. & Co. | HENRY G. MARQUAND, 20 Nassau st. 
1a M. HALSTED, Prest. American Fire | | GEQ. A. PETERS, M. D., 12 West ~~ st. 
Ins. Co | MARTIN BATES, "Martin Bates, Jr., 
HENTY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- | J. C. GOODRIDGE, 150 Broadway. 


at-L ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall st. 
THOMAS | M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th st. | | ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 11 W est 20th st. | ROBT. A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown 


WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th st. & Co. 

BURR WAKEMAN, Prest. Harlem Gas Co. | JOHN J. McCOOK, 120 Broadway. 
KINGMAN F. PAGE, 21 East 60th st. HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-P RESIDENT. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., 2 East 37th st. | JOHN H. BEWLEY, SEORE Tay. 
HENRY M, ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. | GEORGE L. MONTAGUE, ACTUARY. 
GEO. T. HOPE, Prest. Continental Fire Ins. Co, | 





OFFICERS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. : 
GEORCE L. MONTACUE, Actuary. EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Med. Ex. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, General Manager. SAM’L I. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 


CONTINENTAL coapreR OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





| Assets, Jan’y Ist; 1875 . $18,256,440 68 
i Surplus eeeseee¢e 1,292,543 41 


| Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
| nsurance under the plan of 
i 


Deposit Insurance 


aspecial feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
| and pamphlets issued by this company. 


2,24 and 26 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
“ONTIGILAG TWAiNANILNOO 


a 
| JAS. CG. WALKLEY, Pres. 
2,600,000 { 8, H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. “ 
HALSEY STEVENS, Seo'y. 
WM. L. SQUIRK, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. FROST, President. L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E.0.GOODWIN, @sal Agent, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE PENN 1625. ro3 
LIFE ‘PENN MUTUAL THE PENNSYLVANTA 


OF PHILADELPHIA. FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ofits sarpivs pomiumearerotumeaoibemeoners | CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -_- 1,533,635.84 


— year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
WM. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 








J. P. ROGERS, Secretary. 








ble rates. All policies non-forfeitabie for their 
varee. Endowment i issued at life ne. Vv: 


Agents wanted. Apply to to H. 8. STEPHENS, 
apenas No. 921C TNUT Street, Philadelphia, 








Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
+ and 
On te +» scansoallinanan 56,421 95 
Commissions, .......-- 404,372 34 
EXpe@Ds@S.....s0e+.+.0++ 825,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. Sist, 1875... .........- $27,677,630 87 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,%1 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure..........- 6,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.. 4,332,442 96 
State stocks....-....... 31.300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipal 
DODGGS ...ccccercsceceee 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
OME, 4 . ods ecesss swine 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868.639 51 
Bal of agents’ ac- 
COUMES.... vcrcccccccccee B74 1— $27,677,630 87 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 712,698 12 
interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit.. neese cece, ane ee 
Deferred premiums.. 712,576 00— 1,361,458 83 





Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.$29,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CIOS... covces socccccscccccesccegegeses 24,523,170 28 
Total surplus to policyhold- 
MN ncekbcwiasscccen xbansehabenes $1,515,919 42 

New business in 

1875, 8583 

policies, assur- " 

Senet, «ds tebedisn 5i: 0408 $30,538,017 
Outstanding 

viele... 4.26.36 -178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GEO. Ten BIEL IPS, } Actuaries. 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, whieh we hereby certify to be correct. 





JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 
THOMAS A. COMMINS, 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, gE ED ght 


sets and accounts 
at the close of the 
Jy 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. ‘JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8.TERBELL. WAYMANCROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H, PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8S. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A.CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 


ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGEG. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 


ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN-W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 
DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOE. 


ALANSON 1 RASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORS. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

' JOHN SLOANB. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres‘dent. 
SAMUEL BORROWE. Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ass’t Secretary. 


WARD W. LAMBERT. M.D., 
ALFRED LAMBERT, eg ‘Du} Physicians. 





[March 2, 1876. 


1876. SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT Twenty-fifth Annual Report 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income for the Year 1875. 
For Premiums, Extra Premiums, etc...., ..81,436,103 17 
Dor WabePOGb. 00.ccccce cocsevcessccasqnacesese 586,843 98 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid fur Claims by death on 
Policies and Payment of 
ANNDUIICS....0..cccccccsccsvece 
Paid for Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, and Interest on Divi- 
GONG. ...0 -crscodcrcdesosocscoces 


$790,451 07 


Total amount returned to 
Policyholders..........cssee0- $1,290,384 27 
Paid for Expenses, Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Examiners’ 








Fees, and Commissions..... 330,607 39 
—_— $1,620,991 65 
ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank, Trust Co., and 

GB BARB ance cccccsisctdccessnic $55,868 75 
Bonds and mortgages and in- 

terest accrued on same.,... 5,676,007 35 
Loans on policies in force.... 2,180,500 10 
United States and New York 

State stocks............ . 635,710 50 
Real estate, cost 416,085 85 
Quarterly and semi-annual 

premiums deferred, and pre- 

miums and interest inp 

course of collection and 

transmission.................. 398,989 95 
Temporary Loans on Stocks 

and Bonds (market value of 

the securities #1,200,000)..... 904,311 84 
Interest due to date and all 

other property. ...........000. 112,519 24 


10,009,943 
Gross Assets . « « « $10,009,943 34 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

c. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H, Y. WEMPLE, H. B. STOKEs, 
- Assistant Secretaties. 


TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
HOME OFFICE, 189 MARKET ST., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 





. $1,652,949 50 
7,942 06 
$2,000,891 65 


Net Assets, January Ist, 1875.. 
Reo’d for A on lear” 
: 88,872 91 


“ “Interest. . 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims, Endowments, 
im and Annuities,..,.......... $196,208 15 


and 
Surrendered Policies eoedee 210,069 56 
“ Salaries, Rent, and Contin- 


gent Expense MD osccacncesses 52,820 06 
* Commissions to sg e- 75,815 67 
bss Age rtising, Printi an 





eee eres 


stuge 
44 Physicians! Fee 











s Reinsurance... VesecTececdece IW TE 
78,695 2 
$2,022,196 55 
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Farm and Garilen, 


SEEDSMEN’S ANNUALS. 


A GLANCE at the heap of catalogues lying 
upon our table which have been sent us, from 
various parts of the United States would give 
as comprehensive an idea of the vast propor- 
tions that the business of agriculture has_at- 
tained as could be desired. The business of 
the seedsman and nurseryman has enormously 
inereased within a few years; But, looking at 
the immensity of our uncultivated tracts of land, 
it may be said to be still in its infancy, compared 
with what it must be within the next century. 
Some of these catalogues are really handsomely- 
illustrated yolumes, which could only have been 
published at a very great cost. 

Briggs & Brothers’ January number of their 
‘* Quarterly Illustrated Floral Work,” published 
at Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, IIl., is a well- 
illustrated pamphlet, handsomely printed, of 88 
pages, containing a large amount of necessary 
information for farmers and gardeners. 

D. M. Ferry & Co.’s “‘ Seed Annual for 1876,” 
published in Detroit, is a very copiously illus- 
trated descriptive catalogue of 252 pages, some 
of the illustrations being very prettily colored. 

‘“‘ Vick’s Floral Guide for 1876,’’ No. 1, James 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y., is the first number of 
a quarterly of 120 pages, which is something 
more than a seed catalogue. It is hand- 
somely illustrated with wood engravings and 
an exceptionally pretty cover, very suitable for 
such a publication. 

“Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1876,’’ Phil- 
adelphia, is an unpretending but a useful 
illustrated catalogue, with many serviceable 
directions for gardeners. 

The “Annual Descriptive Catalogue’’ of 
James Fleming, Seed Merchant and Grower, 67 
Nassau Street, New York, is simply what its 
title claims; but it is specially adapted to the 
wants of gardeners and farmers in this vicinity. 

Stone, Harrison & Co., of Painesville, Ohio, 

ssue their ‘‘ Spring Catalogue of New and Rare 
Plants,’? Nos. 1 and 2, very nicely illustrated 
and having a prettily-colored drawing of the 
“Zonale Geranium’? Master Christine. It 
makes a pamphlet of 80 pages. 

“Crossman Brothers’ Illustrated Catalogue 
and Guide tothe Flower and Vegetable Gar- 
den, Rochester, 1876,’ is a well-compacted 
pamphlet of 80 pages, of varied horticultural 
information. 

James J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., 
issues his ‘‘ Annual Circular of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds for 1876,’ and a very respectable 
work it is, although Marblehead is more re- 
nowned for its pisciculture than for horticul- 
ture. 

J. M. Thorburn & Co., of New York, issue 
their customary catalogues of ‘‘ Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds’’ and of ‘‘ Flower Seeds” 
with practical directions for their culture and 
treatment. 

From Rockford, Illinois, we have ‘“ Root’s 
Garden Manual and Seed Catalogue,’’ which 
contains a good deal of practical information 
for the benefit of Western agriculturists. 

The ‘Illustrated Catalogue of the Agricul- 
tural Implements and Machines’? manufac- 
tured and sold by the Ames Plow Company, of 
Massachusetts, is a really formidable book, 
containing, besides 189 wood engravings, a brief 
essay’on the plow, and descriptive letter-press 
of the various articles, their use and retail 
prices. 
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GROWTH WITHOUT LIGHT. 


THE presence of strong light in the early 
stages of growth seems to have a retarding in- 
fluence upon some plants. I have known in- 
stances where the lily of the valley, when 
forced in pots—especially imported clumps— 
positively refused to grow under strong light in 
a warm house, yet when moved to a dark 
mushroom-house, or covered with moss or 
litter, to exclude light, the buds started di- 
rectly. Dielytra spectabilis, lilacs, and many 
other deciduous plants and shrubs will break 
more rapidly in the dark than when exposed to 
strong light. I once saw an experiment tried 
in a house containing young pot vines. They 
were exceedingly sluggish in starting and the 
produce was wanted early; and, after twisting 
the canes, with a view of liberating the sap, till 
the tissues fairly cracked, without producing 
any effect, the house was covered with mats 
for a week, night and day, whilst at the same 
time the requisite temperature, with plenty of 
moisture, was kept up. The upshot was they 
broke strongly and regularly and carried a good 
crop. Of course, where anything is covered up 
in this way to expedite growth, when the buds 
are pushing and the sap fairly in circulation 
the covering must be removed and light ad- 
mitted, choosing a dull day, if possible, for un- 
covering; as, although growth or elonga- 
tion in all plants under either natural or 
artificial conditions takes place mostly in 
the night, or, at least, during that period of 
the twenty-four hours when the sun is absent, 
still without its consolidating and maturing 











influence Such growth or elongation would be 
useless for producing fruit, or in mist 
eases flowers either; “but as regards the 
latter there may be a few exceptions, one illus- 
tration of which may be furnished by the plan 
now commonly, adopted. of forcing lilacs in the 
dark for the purpose of obtaining pure white 
flowers. Anyone accustomed to note the 
changes that take place in spring must often 
haye been struck bythe effeet produced by two 
or three dull warm days, when accompanied, as 
they often are at that period, by comparatively 
warm nights. There is something almost mag- 
ical in the rapid unfolding of the leaves, which 
ig much more noticeable than in bright. sunny 
weather, as such days are often followed by 
eold, frosty nights, which chill the sap and stop 
growth. In securing the rapid germination of 
seeds when sown in pots or pans under glass, it 
is a common practice to place a layer of moss 
over the surface of the soil after the seeds are 
sown, and this has been found materially to 
hasten their growth. In the same way cover- 
ing radishes and other early crops in the open 
air with straw or mats to exclude light and se- 
cure an even state of moisture and tempera- 
ture has an important influence in the early 
germination of the seeds. Some may say that 
the even state of moisture has as much to do 
with it as the exclusion of light; but, whilst 
that even state of moisture cannot easily be 
secured without excluding light, I believe, 
judging from my own observations and experi- 
ments, that its exclusion, as far as germination 
is concerned, is most important. 
EpwarD Hospay, 
cE 


THE FOOD OF SWINE. 


Ir there is any one thing in rural practice 
which needs reforming more than another, it is 
the manner of raising and feeding swine, 
From the day they are large enough to eat they 
are offered all manner of refuse about the place— 
such as rank weeds, filthy slops, spoiled vegeta- 
bles and meats, dead fowls, ete. They are al- 
lowed to rummage the dung-yard and glean the 
refuse of food in the feces of cattle and horses, 
on the ground of economy. But we imagine 
that the quantity of food saved in this way is 
very insignificant—not to exceed the value of a 
bushel of shelled corn a year among thé whole 
stock of an ordinary-sized farm. The objec- 
tions to the practice of keeping swine in this 
way are so serious, however, that the reasons in 
favor of it have no force at all. The origin of 
trichinosis in swine may be always traced to the 
consumption of vile stuffs in their food or to 
being housed and yarded amid filth and foul 
air. Every few months the press announces a 
ease of trichine in an individual or a whole 
family, with all the horrible details and suffer- 
ings which attend the parasitic attack. - Only 
lately some new cases are reported in the West, 
which are alarming. We are quite sure that 
every farmer and every one who feeds and fat- 
tens a pig will only need to have their attention 
called to so important and serious a matter to 
secure a complete reform in the practice of feed- 
ing an animal which will take whatever is of- 
fered to it and will live in the most filthy holes 
and yards. On the farmthe swine should have 
clover pasture, and for swill only milk and corn- 
meal, no dishwater or meat-scraps from the ta- 
ble, as these are sure to putrefy and poison the 
mass in the barrel or tank. Pure water with a 
little meal added is preferable. The dishwater 
may goto the compost heap, and the scraps 
from the table to the poultry, while they are 
fresh. Spoiled meats should be buried or 
mixed with composted materials. They should 
never be given to any domestic animal. Large 
numbers of swine are frequently confined in 
small quarters, with very little regard to clean- 
liness or pure air. Of course, some of them 
will lose appetite, the first sign of the derange- 
ment of the organs of nutrition and assimila- 
tion. They de not thrive; but they are kept 
along until slaughtering time, and are dressed 
and packed among the lot. Such animals are 
extremely liable to be infested with trichine 
and other parasites; and those who consume 
them as food expose themselves to sickness, 
disease of a lingering nature, and to death in 
a most horrible form. Interests, therefore, as 
dear as health and life require a thorough re- 
form in keeping and feeding swine. Let 
their food be as pure as that which other 
animals consume. Let them be kept in 
clean quarters and have pure air. Let 
diseased or unthrifty animals be separated 
from those in health, and we may have no fear 
of trichinosis among either swine or human 
beings.—Detroit Tribune. 








ROOT-PRUNING OF ANNUAL 
PLANTS. 


How great is often the difference between the 
products of a well-tilled field and of one left 
mainly to take care of itself, even when all 
other conditions are equal; and who has not 
thought the reasons usually assigned for this 
difference were. not fully satisfactory? For the 
contrast {fs noticed -where the partly-cultivated 





field is not very weedy nor the ground appar- 
ently in great-need of pulverization, In the 
February number of The Sciéntifie Farmer Dr. 
E. L. Sturtevant (widely known for his able and 
scientific treatment of many agricultural sub- 
jects) offers an additional réason; deduced from 
his own observations and experiments: 

“The problem which the farmer has to meet 
in order to derive the utmost profit from his 
soil is to cause his whole soil to contribute to 
the growth of his crop. If by any means he 
can cause all the roots to divide and sub-divide 
and occupy the whole area of _ his soil, then not 
only is he gaining a larger return from his land, 
but he may profitably apply additional food to 
his land, with the expectation that but com- 
paratively little of this applied food will go te 
waste and that a very large proportion will 
contribute toward the growth of his crop. 

“The past year my brother, Joseph N., and 
myself formulated the very important observa- 
tions that the pruning of the roots of annual 
plants—the, corn plant in particular—caused an 
incteased development of fibrous roots, in the 
same manner as happens when an apple or pear 
tree is root-pruned. We found that an obstruc- 
tion, an injury, ora direct severance of these 
normally straight and unbranched maize roots 
caused them to branch in a most striking man- 
ner. In other words, the pruning of the roots 
of a maize plant (and other corn plants) in- 
creased the number of roots in a given area of 
soil ina very great degree, and thus gave the 
plant a greater command over the resources of 
a given area of soil. That is, root-pruning has 
caused the maize roots to branch and has given 
them the power of soil occupancy equal to the 
coronal roots. . Again, root-pruning allows of 
the profitable use of chemical fertilizers. Again, 
root-pruning allows a farmer to depend upon 
other resources than those of the farm, and, by 
economizing his material, to produce results 
equivalent to those obtained on the rich and 
deep alluvial soils of the West. 

‘‘We would like to ask the farmer to think 
over these ideas for himself, and would suggest 
the following pertinent queries: Does not cul- 
tivation of the corn crop greatly improve the 
yield? Does not this cultivation cut the roots ? 
Does not the best farmer cultivate (root-prune) 
the most? Do not the best results of culture 
come from the most constant application of 
those tools which pulverize (root-prune) and 
break (root-prune) the ground the deepest ?”’ 





THE CENTENNIAL HORTICUL- 
TURAL HALL. 





A CORRESPONDENT of The World gives the 
following interesting description of the Centen- 
nial Horticutural Building in Philadelphia: 

“Tt is about ready and is extremely ornate 
and commodious. The City of Philadelphia 
made a handsome appropriation for it and it 
will remain as a permanent ornament to the 
park. It is located on the Lansdowne Terrace, 
ashort distance north from the Main Building 
and the Art Gallery, and commands delightful 
views of the Schuylkill and the northwestern 
portion of the city. Designed in the Moorish 
architecture of the twelfth century, it is adapted 
to and is receiving the richest coloring and 
decoration. Its length is 383 feet, width 193 
feet, and hight to the top of the lantern or glass 
roof 72 feet. The central conservatory occu- 
pies the main floor and is 230 feet long by 80 
feet broad and 50 feet high, surmounted by a 
lantern 170 fect long, 20 feet wide, and 14 feet 
high. Its angles are to be adorned with eight 
ornamented fountains. Running entirely around 
this conservatory, 20 feet above the floor, is a 
graceful gallery, On the north and south sides 
of the conservatory are four forcing-houses 
for the propagation of young plants, each of 
them 100 by 30 feet, covered with curved roofs 
of iron and glass. A vestibule, 30 feet square, 
divides the two forcing-houses in each of these 
sides. At the centers of the east and west 
ends are similar vestibules, and on either side 
of these the reception-room, offices, restau- 
rants, and closets. From the vestibules orna- 
mental stairways lead to the internal galleries 
of the conservatory, as well as to four external 
galleries, each 100 feet long and 10 feet wide, 
which surmount the roofs of the forcing- 
houses. These external galleries are connected 
with a grand promenade, formed by the roofs 
of the rooms on the ground floor and having a 
superficial area of 1,800 square yards. From 
this promenade the prospect is the most beau- 
tiful in the grounds. 

“The east and west entrances will be ap- 
proached up flights of blue marble steps, from 
terraces 80 feet long and 20 feet wide. 

“The botanical’ display around this gay 
edifice will probably be thorough and beau- 
tiful. The grounds are laid out with excellent 
taste. There will be a number of structures in 
them, such as the Victoria Regia. House, the 
Domestic and Tropical Orchid Houses, a 
grapery, and other horticultural buildings. Ar- 


rangements are made for every kind of out- 
door planting, and it is proposed to plantin 
the early spring, among other things, ‘repre- 





sentative tfees from every part of the Amerfeai 
continent. 

“The flower ‘gardens now bid ‘fair td be 
among the ftichest in variety and splendor in 
the world.” 





RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


THe merchants of Odessa are in fear of a 
great dimunition in their corn trade. They say 
that America is beating them inthe English 
market, and their supply of wheat to England 
is gradually sinking—the reduction of 1875 hav- 
ing been ten per cent., and still going on, while 
the American sale has risen from £15,200,000 in 
1871 to £29,000,000 in 1874. The difference be- 
tween the two exporting countries is most seri- 
ous, as the value of corn exported from Russia 
is equal to the value of all her other exports, and 
the Russian failure is attributed partly to the want 
of means of communication, which are incessant- 
ly improved in America,and partly to the Russian 
system of allowing the communes to hold land, 
instead of individuals. This, itis said, destroys 
industry, as the lazier members of the commune 
live upon their neighbors. As the communes 
always held land in common, the root of the 
mischief is probably the want of roads; but it 
may be aggravated by the state of the paper cur- 
rency, which begins to fluctuate, till bargaining 
to a profit is very nearly impossible. This cur- 
rency is a standing difficulty of the Russian 
Government, and will have one day to be dealt 
with very sharply.—London Spectator. 


...The Live Stock Journal, published in 
Gloucester, England, says that a shoemaker of 
that town has a wonderful hen. One day she 
laid an egg; the next day she laid three ; three 
days afterward eight ; and on one day the week 
following she managed to produce eleven. The 
eggs were large and the shells of different 
colors. This beats the famous hen celebrated 
in poetry, that laid one egg a day and two on 
Sunday. 


...-In Maine $999,000 are invested in 18 
porgie factories, employing 1,284 men, 36 steam- 
ers, and 37 sailing vessels. In 1875 712,000 bar- 
rels of fish were taken—90,000 more than in 
1874—and 1,800,000 gallons of oil and 22,000 
tons guano made. Fourteen steamers were 
added to the fleet last year and 15,000 barrels of 
fish were sold for bait. 


...The starch factories of Aroostook, Mce., 
have proved ‘generally successful as a business 
enterprise and a great benefit to the county. 
There are now seven of them, and two more 
are contemplated—one at Monticello and the 
other at Mapleton. 
TL TS 


AGRICULTURAL. 


EARLY PARAGON AND LATE WHITE 
ROSE. The two new Potatoes. See Priced Catr- 
logue of J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

15 Joh. Street. New York 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


J. M. THORBURN & CO.. 15 John Street, New 
York, send sree eon application their priced CATA- 


Logi rs for 
TABLE AND D AGRICUL. TURAL SEEDS, 
SPRING BULBOUS, ROOTS, ete. 








ee LOWE tR SEED 




















8500 to be divided among he six 
n a the tar growers who — 
}roeduce the largest quantity from 
1 lb. off RUBY and ALPHA 
potatoes, Price of each. ry per Ib, 
CENTENNIAL PREMIUMS. 
$150 to be awarded for the best 
collection, one each, of pota- 
to: 8 in’ roduced by us since 167. 
#50 for the best and n-ost prom- 
= — 2 may this year from 
ringles dized Potato 
Seed: The ae for _— 
the Pd two premiums of 
offered wil hibi Cc | Exhibition, 
ia Paiste m Octsber, and premiums will be 
awarded by their ‘or and full 











Biles's Licneebel s Almanac ang Aortiart ata 
logue of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, es, beauti- 
fully illustrated. mailed to all <oniiannta a 10 cte, 

Bliss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue contains 
a descriptive list of all the new varieties recently intro- 
duced. with many other desirable sorts, also much useful 
information upon their cultivation. 32 pages, 10 cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O, Box No.5712, 34 Barclay St., N. ¥, 
Pringle’s Hybrirized Potato Seet, 50 ct.. per Packet, 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 








Send for our new GUIDE ROSE 
JRE, and choose fr. m over 300 finest sorts. 
Weare 4 largest Rose Growers in America and the 
only Ones ee purchasers to make their own selece 
tions. Sasiel action | Guaranteed. dress ‘ 
DINGEE & CONARD CO., ROSE GROWERS, West 
Grove, cha, ster Co., ne 


CHOICE SEEDS FOR pom Bane. 





True Jersey Wakefield Cabbage, Amer..... 04. 
Crane’s Early Wyman, do., improved 1 Ne be 
German Early Bronze, do Pe by 

4 merican Savoy. oO 4 





Boston Mark: t Tomato 
True Boston Marke Celery:: -. 40 
——s ra White Spine Cucumber..... ........-. 22 xt 





named. 
ot VE ce eston, Mass. 
ACKAGES F. Qu SEEDS, Cremtare of Blooded 








ttle, Sheep, Hogs, Poult rting Dogs, e 
5 cate cep. Boe N.P. porun Parksburg, ta, 
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sell 


We call attention to our immense Stock (600 acres) of 
= ait Fruit ore pos, Currant Raspberries, etc. 

8, Grapes, 5 Ss, e' 
Ornamental 1 Trees and Shrabs, deciduous and 
evergreen 

oses a epecialt = eet finest sorts. 
R be a Plants, including best 







No. 2. (aia Trees, with colored plate of aad 
Cc. 


No.4. Wholesale, Free. 
876, Free. Address 


eee oer 
a 


0 YOU LOVE F 
Then cond for my Catalogue vor unolce F Plants for 
1876, wo the liberal offers 


there 
- B. BURLEIGH, Plainfield, Conn. 


sreenhouse, Free. 








CH TREES.—Handsome stock of best 
new and old sorts, with general as- 
PEA of nardy fruit and ornamental trees, flower- 
ing shrubs, vines, small fruits rf eee New mF price-lise free. 


EDWIN APL 
New Brunswick rseries, N. J. 


FLOWER | S20o 
SEEDS, _ Vossteble Seeds. 
pest and best seeds 


mth the nee Send two 3-cent 
VEGETABLE stamps for our Illustrated Cata- 
logue and see the prices. 


SEEDS. W. HB. er goNe 





Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds _ 
Spooner’s Boston Market 


» MASS. 





¢2g28¢ 
oe = Mo 
=- oO ui ui. 
1 eS 


EN for 1876. Kle- 


gantl Illustrated and con ee nificent COL- 
R LATE. Sent FREE. 
(Established 1840.1 CROSMAN Bros. BR Rochester, N.Y. 


et 


00S BD! 
mes able SiR SEEDS, send to 


ELLINWOOD,.. 
hipatom St Chlenge. ‘ 











* Ifyou wish to grow Vegetables for sale, read 
, rdening for Profit! 
Ifyou Wish'to become a Commercial Florist, read 


Practical Floriculture! 
If you.wish to Garden for Amusement or for Home 
only, rea 


» Gardening for. Pleasure! 
PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50 each, post paid, by mail. 
Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


Sent free to all Applicants. 


Our large Illustrated Catalogues of Seeds and 
Plants, numbering 175. pages, and containing 2 
colored plates, cont withou' harge to purcha 
of any of the above three books. Sent toallothers 
on receipt of 50 cents. 








‘amily use in 
~ the market. 





Wrattaching 
Price $5 ee. s shipped by express, Fi boxed, 
receipt 0: Brery farmer needs i co Live 
Agents aa “Send for descriptive circular to 
Livingston & Co., Iron Founders, Pittsburg, Pa. 








Contains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! &@& Send for it. 
DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


If you would have Nursery Stock of superior qual- 
ity, delivered on your premises in good condition, 
give your order to our agents, or address 


R. GC. CHASE & CO., Nurserymen, 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


CHOICE SEEDS A SPECIALTY. 


t2” Flrists and Market Gardeners supplted with the 
most Reliable Seed. ats 


Amateur | 
Cultivator’s |: 
Guide 





Agents Wanted. 





e Flower and Kitchen Gar- 
iden, - work of Jun ted, voutain a 


Ny LL ‘ss rarest 
cat as the noveliies 2 both Fiow- 
~. =< ST ere Seed. SENT ON 
oe THREE-CENT 
| STAMPS, 


Was TUE N& CO., 
sat Silo, 














Send for Catalogues and Price Lists. 
Catalogues 10c. Each. Price List Free. 


T. B. YALE & CO., 
Nursery Established 1837. Rochester, N. Y. 


Ee 
RED CONDUCTOR SHOWS 
Srrp PPING. Give 


a! Free. 
'MMUB & Co, 
St. 











Tue ony PeRFEct SWIvEL Prow. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with ful) particulars, to 


The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 















HIGGANUM:; CONN, 
EXCELSIOR you 
Will bed 
Carpet Stretcher ed with it. For 
AND sale by all re 
TACK HAMMER a tbewing ae 
COMBINED. ers, or sent post- 
The only device ever ppid.cp receipt 
1 ted that will ta 

Caveats ry ully. Send & get one now. 


No more backaches ! 
Saves time, temper, and labor. 






WANTED. 
Send for Circulars. 





GRAVES, SELOVER & WILLARD, 
NURSERYMEN. 
DWARF AND STANDARD FRUIT TREES, 
GRAPEVINES AND SMALL FRUITS, ORNA+ 
MENTAL TREES, 
EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, AND ROSES, 
Weaningies Street Nurseries, 

EN EVA, N ° Y. 
2 Correspondence solicited. 
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Sans Fat oney end EaNere = 
@ ~] save - 
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BRONSON, HOPKINS & CO., 
NURSERYMEN. 
Eighteen 








PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 


It is Prompt, q 
cessful us@ Agro. sua 


at 


PACIFIC GUA’ 
BN. SHES Wins Windsor, Gon 


LANE & BODLEY, 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 
Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM ENGINE. 


Mounted and ready f Send for our Illustrated 
Catelozae. 


MYER M: Pin 
hon eELLs £2 


JRCH,.SC 
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MENEELYS ‘BELLS. 
public = onder cacanalegle to we 
FE cares sw SEBRSLE Vale TROY, N 
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BELL — IDERS, 
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manufacture a 
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z MEDICAL. 


Clark's “AB Qe 


eid restores “wo the i es the aes 
s tu oe tt fe tts ‘te ‘ici ve health an 
t ig the best Bemods in eaestenee for the c 


Loss 

ea e, Chronic Diese tS = Complaiets 
Biliousness, Jaund 
a 












tarrh, Rheumatiom, Erysipelas. 
and S doneral Debilit: 4 Nisvees Pa e, and 
Fomale bi Diseases. , y 

A REWARD 


8 for ears offered for any case of the above 
diseases a not be cured by Clark’s Anti- 
ilious ¢ Oontpoun 


Kt is sold by eee ev st in the United 
States. Price, $1 per bottle.’ ome 
. & C. 8. CLARK, 


‘Cleveland, oO. 


INHALER, Dis NPROTOR, and PERFUMER 
the Vin 








and when used with 


haracter. Is also a cure for 
tarrh, Bromchgsie. Asthma—even 
nsum ildren attending 
ool should never be without the 
fector, as a preventive against 
Diphtheria “and Small Pox Physi- 
ns endorse it as the best in use. 

e send Inhaier with Inhalant for 
four months’ use, free by mail, on 


sie bress, * $1.50; with 


xtra. 

Send for Illustrated ar. Sola bas ; meagatete. 
'. EASON, Propriet 

20 Greer fie fie Stree New Yorn. 


ANNE Rs OINTMENT 


. ' Cures SORES, 
Buans, Cuts. 


CERMDN Wounnsae&c 


























SS - laa 
: CARBOLATE OF IODINE == ‘ 





A certain remedy for all Nasal, anroats and Lung 
diseases, affording a gt 4 some cases in'a few min- 
utes. For Catarrh it proved the only known 

(Peaken Brenceatts Fy to it, and C ogee gm 


taken in Asthina, Rose C ay 
oun THROAT, HOARSENEsS, an 
Pewon colds relieved at once. A-few inhalations 
will correct moet. OF: pb ast AR BREATH. Made of 
: bard rubber, 8 @ pencil 





orneedie-case sbed A y for _ It super- 
Sedes all i bee and c vances, is 
approved Bra — and in- 
Pe by the saci J ra” of istry “eo 
- Geor, e e ofessor 0: emis and 


f Buffalo, ina y- 
consid: a report u > nts menite, pm in these 
a Sag w oe this Inhaler — to —~: = 

—tthe sh its s by novel y the 
Sonne and emectoatte eans, to oe 7 hosophieat in te 4 
ception, and well carried the execution.” 
No person afflicted or threaten od with any of the 
difficulties oases should be without this Inhaler. 
Pn me o Hnites t tes, a yo pee 
er . nd your address and receive 
our a Greaiar and testimonials:of a 
ra wd 


sof inhalant: 
Ww. “H. SMITH & COn! Prop’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


KIRKWOOD'S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
e ene of Asthma, 
; arrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 
Price, $2.50 and 85 each. 
For pamphlets, etc., ad- 
dress, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 
30, NORTH WiLLIAM.ST., 
NEW YORK. 


for t 



















Send to the address ou for a Special 
|. Circalar onany cess o deer. 
For &® cents a Book of 300 pages, 160 
= gypta ey 
tute, will be sent tres. 








|A SPLENDID OFFER’ 


A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY = SANKEY'S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


“COSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONGS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THOUSANDS and tens of thousands of 
people in every section of the country wil 
desire at ance to possess a copy of this new 
and popular volume, published by Messrs 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio., .We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete ix 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt lettered, etc.,.which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 
to present mcopy of the same, POSTPAID, 
to every new or old subscriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
shall send us $3. We shall ‘register the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in order 
as thus entered. The books will be de- 
livered to city subscribers at our office, and 
also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 


book as a GRATUITY on subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We are ready to give 


es 100,000 


of these good books on the terms proposed. 
Send us the names. Will all our old sub- 
scribers and friends move promptly in the 
matter? Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what 
they want; otherwise none will be sent. 

P. §.—Extra copies of this Hymn and 
Tune Book will be sold to Subscribers 
postpaid, at 50 cents each. 


NO POSTAGE! 


THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


From and after this date the Subscrip- 
tiés Price of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $8, INCLUDING POSTAGE, within 
the United States and Canada. This offer 
is made to those ONLY who pay strictly in 
advance, and it applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. Those who 
have suffered their Subscription to lapse and 
are IN ARREARS will be required to pay 
at the rate of cents postage per annum. 
The postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about 22 cents a year, a just proportion 
of which We are requiredby law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This amoynt we are 
willing hereafter to relinquish, in order to 
induce larger Subscriptions and promp! 
payment. We now offer to the public the 
“LARGEST, ABLEST, BEST, and_al:o 


the CHEAPEST” Religious Weekly puly- 
listed. 








I 
(9 For Terms to Subscribers, wit) fu] 





List of Premiums, see page 23, 












DR. RADWAY'S 


DARSAPARILLIAN 
RASOLTRNR, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR TRE CURE OF SCROFULA AND ALL 
CHRONIC AND HEREDITARY 
DISEASES, 


SE IT SEATED IN THE 























Lungs or Stomach, 
Skin or Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND 
VITIATING THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ng, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Con- 
sumption, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tic Douloureux, White Swellings, Tamors, Ul- 
cers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mercurial Diseases, 
¥Yemale Complaints, Gout, Deeneye Rickets, Salt 
oma Tiver Com- 
n i} Jan 77 



















Rheum, Bronchitis, Kid fi Mb * sy 
* 
plaints, ete. i 


PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 


R. 
RADWAY'S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World 


ONE 50-CENT BOTTLE 

WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINIS AND 
PREVENT THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUD- 
DEN ATTACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE. 

THE MOMENT RADWAY'S READY 
RELIEF 18 APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR 
TAKEN INTERNALLY, ACCORDING TO 
DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHATEVER 
CAUSE, CEASES TU EXIST. 





In all cases where pain or discomfort is experienced, 
or if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Bilious Colic, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever and Ague, or 
with Neuralgia, Headache, Tic Douloureux, Tooth- 
ache, Earache, or with Lambago, Pain in the Back, 
or Rheumatism, or with Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, 
or Dysentery, or with Burns, Scalds, or Bruises, or 
with Strains, Cramps, or Spasms, the application of 
RADWAY’S READ¥ RELIEF will cure youof the 
worst of these complaints in a few hours. 





DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Bill 

Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, 
and all derangements of the internal viscera. War- 
ranted to effect a positive cure. 


Price % cents per box. Sold by Druggists. 


Dr. Radway & Co., 32 Warren St. 








Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” Send one letter tamp 
o RADWAY & Co., No. 32 Warren &t., cor. Caurch, 
New York. Information worth thousands be 
sent you. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE, 


Department ef Music. 


Instruction first-class, expé@nses light, associations 
unquestionable. Send stamp for Catalogue te Pror. 
F. B. Bros, Oberlin, 0, 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
Mitchell, Vance &Co.; 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


‘ARTISTIC 


GAS FIXTURES 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC. 
FINE CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 


597 Broadwav, New York. 































Merchant's Gargling Oil has become one of the most popular Lantinenta for human flesh that is now pre- 
pared, while for horses and cattle it no equal in the We are assured by those who have used it for 
piles~one ot Zpom. is a dis physician that among all all fhe various pileremedies none afforded such 
8 relief as the —Louisvill 

pert ct from ter fror : “Tam selling more Gargling 


( Democre 
xtra m a letter from @. .H. Simmonds,’ Unionville, Ta., Fal 
Oil than all the lt 3 put t d Iam keeping twelve iene hi kinds. a think itis the best remedy 
for horseflesh in existence, and can $a) at ts fear of successful con in.’ 
ract from a letter from Shoemaker & Co., Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 17th, 1878: “It is the popular horse 


Ext 
lintoens te in > 4 
from George A. Snell, Braman’s Corners, N. Y.. Aug. 9th, 1873: “I sell more of your 
— areitng Ot io of en other liniments combined, and have seen it used on horses’ and cattle with good effect 
when others 


have failed.” 
ct from a letter from Pattee & Co., Derry, N. H., Aug. 26th, 1873: ‘ We think your Gargling Oil one of 
we have ever used or 80 old,” 


Extra 
the best prtasies for which it is recommended t 
from a letter from Snowdon & Gibbs, Concordia, Kan., July 28th, 1873: ‘‘ We sell more of your 
Gargling Oil than of any liniment we keep.” 


ERCHANT’S GARGLING OIL 
is the Standard Linimentof the United States. Established ery aww. size, $1; medium, 50c.; nen ot te. 
small sise, for family use, 25c, Manufactured at Lockport, N. Y., by M. G. 0. Co., and sold by all druggists 


JOHN HODGE, Secretary. 
BEFORE PAINTING YOUR HOUSE ASK FOR SAMPLES OF 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT, 


which is guaranteed of ABSOLUTE PURITY and THE BEST paint in market. It is 
entirely READY FOR USE, in white and every possible shade or color, and is PERMA- 
NENT, and HANDSOME, and CHEAP, BECAUSH IT IS GOOD. send your ad- 
dress fora SAMPLE CARD OF COLORS and hundreds of [references from every part of 
the country. 


p.-o.8oxs0s1. NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 68 Barclay St., N.Y. 
THE 


FRENCH BURR MILL STONES. MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Trade mm Wark, 


SNE aN ay SlFMadig Beaters” 


— ay Fade 13 John Street, N. Y. 




















“(TEN SIZES OF 


PORTABLE MILLS, $10 29 as rier son, Becton Maes 


WaRVINS 


STANDARD 








FARM, FEED, AND GRIST WORK. 
MILL MACHINERY, GEARING, SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 


WATER WHEELS, 
DUFOUR & CO. BOLTING CLOTH, 
MILL SOPPLIES. 



















“SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
N SAFES SCALECO 
265 BROADWAY N.Y. 
72F CHESTNUT ST. PHILA-PA., 
[08 BAN K ST:CLEVE.O. 
—— 


SIMPLICITY, AND DURABILITY, 


4 ‘Responnb iar 























CRANDPAL L’s 


CARRIAGE — 1876, 


Beauty, Mota Durability, and Economy 


Its form enables a child to ott or recline at ease 
=e = and in — ope tetrans. 
asas more than other 
styies, ana is declared by pall superior to any baby car- 
riage made. 
For Prices ie t to bp ee Bs address 
J. CTA. ANDALL, 
182 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





‘@ THOM FHL NI AHOLOVaAONVW SOvVIaAAV) Gxv 


THE LARGEST AND most SUCCESSFUL WAGON 





Repository 262 & 263 Wabash Ave. Chicaze. 


W. -~ DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,> 
CONN. 
Brahch Warehouses. 8 
pe bt John st.. New York, 
d 197 Lake Bt, Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


yg 
Hydraulic Rams 
En ines, Pump “Onaiana and 


, Yard 

Hy Fanta, Street Washers, 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest Medal awarded 

them by hey Universal Exe 


Toran Vienna, Austria, in 
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Tats. ~ 


Ng 7 Maiden (aus RY N.Y. 


Amateur Workers in 
RARE AND FANCY wo00s 


can find everything they desire and four Books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 8-cent stam: r Si new and en! ta- 
logue and Price-! Ei edition just issu ~ ” 


Geo. W. READ & CO.,, 
186 to 200 Lewis st., foot of 5th and 6th ats., KE. R.,N. ¥. 


Es’ FOOT-POWER 
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